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WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd., Dorchester, Mass. Perfect Cleanliness 
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THE SUMMER-TIME 
ERECT FORMS 


are now on sale by retailers the land over. All the popular 
Erect Form models have been duplicated in white Batiste of 
exquisite texture, combining the lightness of a feather and 
the toughness of leather. A wonderful weave this material 
—cool and woven so firmly that it will always hold shape. 
These corsets have been designed for thin costumes and 
will not show ridges at bust—hip or shoulder blade. We 
illustrate the three leading styles of the season! 


Fan-Front Sum- 
Erect Form 918—n Corset for $1.00 
Made for women of rather full development—low busted — 


long over abdomen and hips. With closely stitched fan-front 
to flatten the abdomen. The material is 


strong and durable. Sizes, 19 to 30. Also 
in Sterling Cloth and Black Sateen. Sizes 
Se ae eee ee ee - 


Summer Erect Form 914 (Medium) 
Low-bust — long in front — cut away sharply 

between hip and front. Also in Sterling $] 00 
Cloth and Black Sateen. Sizes, 18to26. Price * 
Summer Erect Form 938 (Stout) 

Low bust—long hip and has closely stitched 

fan-front. Sizes, 19 to 30. Also in Coutil $] 50 
and Black Sateen. Sizes, 19 to 36. Price * 
Erect Form 943 (Average) 

Made with very short hip and with consider- 

able length over abdomen. Also in Sterling $] 00 
Cloth and Black Sateen. Sizes,18to26. Price * 


Summer Girdle 165 (Slender) 


A dainty little garment of mercerized tape which looks like silk. 


Plush under steel — large satin bow. Hose 
supporters attached. For petite figures. In $ 
white only. Sizes 18 to 24. Price . * 





The above models are all made in finer qualities, 
at $1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 per pair. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name with price. 


WEINGARTEN BROTHERS, Dept. A 


377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


When you receive notice that your subscription has ex- 
pired you should send your renewal at once, using the 
special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that 
purpose. If your subscription expires with this issue 
your renewal must reach us before the tenth of June to 
avoid missing the next issue of the magazine; for after 
that date we cannot enter your name for the next (June) 
issue. We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any 
back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal, Bankers’ 
or Express money orders in remitting. 
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A Word to Some Disappointed Friends 


Hundreds of our best friends have written that they have been unable to get Tue Journat during the past 


two months because the newsdealers:have been so quickly ‘sold out,’” and when they sent us ten cents we 


had to return their money because we had no copies. 


We regret this, but cannot help it, much as we should like to 


do so. We print all we can—of April, for instance, we printed 100,000 copies more than our regular full million. This isa 
gigantic edition for any house to put out. Yet every copy was sold. There are but two ways which make the magazine sure to 
you: send us one dollar and come on our subscription books for a year; or file a regular order with some newsdealer. Either 


he or we will take care of you. 


But please do not send us ten-cent pieces for single numbers; we never have them. The 


entire edition is sold out as fast as it is printed, and generally we are from 10,000 to 25,000 copies behind the demand each month. 








What We Have in Mind 


For you for the next few months is really a 
bit better than we have ever had before: 


Five Short Stories Next Month will begin 
our plan of hereafter giving several short 
stories in each number—good ones, too, 
and all different in style. Next month, for 
instance, we shall give all four of the $1000 
prize love stories, and another short story 
besides, in addition to the continued stories. 


We Shall Give Two Pieces of Music next 
month, and each month thereafter we shall 
give either one or two compositions, and of 
all kinds—piano pieces, songs, waltzes, 
two-steps, etc.—all popular, and for the 
average player or voice. 





Mr. Taylor’s New Longfellow Pictures will 
begin. There will be five of them—su- 
perbly beautiful. One will be a comple- 
mentary picture to the popular and famous 
** Hanging of the Crane,’’ only, really, even 
more beautiful than that superb picture. 
Next month we shall give a picture by Mr. 
Taylor—a full-page one that has a surprise 
about it. 


Three Animal Stories by Mr. Seton — Ernest 
Thompson Seton, of course—are coming. 
Next month the first: the story of a wonder- 
ful jack-rabbit. Then comes the story of 
‘*a slum cat’’—‘‘ a pussy with a past,’’ as 
Mr. Seton says. Following this will be the 
fascinating story of ‘‘ The Wolf that Got 
Away.’’ All one-part stories, too. 


We are Going to Take You to Newport, 
to Chautauqua, to Niagara Falls, to the 
Yellowstone, and show you exactly what 
those places are like, what the people do 
there, and what one sees. Al! these articles 
will be illustrated — uniquely, too. 


The Greatest Girl Story The Journal has 
ever had, ‘* Far from the Maddening Girls, ”’ 
by Guy Wetmore Carry], begins in the next 
number and will amuse you all summer. 
It fairly sparkles—‘ it is as full of points as 
a girl’s pincushion is full of pins,’’ as one 
girl said. 


The Wonderful Story of Beautiful Eugénie, 
the ex-Empress of the French, will tell you 
about the most remarkable life ever lived 
by a woman, and show you, in a marvelous 
picture, her world-famous wedding with 
Napoleon, exactly as it happened, and also, 
in another picture, the ex-Empress as she is 
to-day—a contrast amazing and scarcely 
believable. 





And These are but a Few of really scores of 
things that are coming, and will make a 
magazine better than we have ever made. 


Some Boarding-School Girl Stories by 
Eleanor Hoyt, who wrote ‘‘ The Misdemean- 
ors of Nancy,’’ will be one of the snappiest 
succession of stories we have given—full 
of girl experiences in a fashionable New 
York City boarding-school. Told with a 
brightness and dash that is peculiarly fas- 
cinating. 


YOUR SUMMER 
READING FREE 


To any person who will send TWO 
yearly subscriptions for THe Lantes’ 
Home JourNaL, at $1.00 each, we will 
send one of these $1.50 books, shipping 
expenses prepaid. ‘They are among the 
best and most popular selling fiction of 
to-day. Each is bound in cloth and 
beautifully illustrated. The publishers’ 
price of each is $1.50. 


Owen Wister’s ‘‘The Virginian”’ 

George Horace Lorimer’s ‘‘ Letters from a 
Self-Made Merchant to His Son’”’ 
Richard Harding Davis’s ‘‘Captain Macklin”’ 

Henry van Dyke’s ‘‘The Blue Flower’’ 
F. Hopkinson Smith’s ‘‘The Fortunes of 
Oliver Horn”’ 


Charles Major’s ‘‘Dorothy Vernon of Had- 
don Hall’’ 


THERE ARE TWO STIPULATIONS: 


The subscriptions must be for persons not 
already on the list, and the two subscrip- 
tions must be sent together. The book 
must be requested when the order is sent. 


For Every Two Subscriptions, Accom- 
panied by $2.00, Select One Book. 


Address the Book Bureau of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia 














Copies of Our Cover for 10 Cents 


It seems to us doubtful if we have ever had a cover 
design prettier than the one drawn for this issue by 
Jessie Willcox Smith. Naturally, we have anticipated 
the demand for copies by having a lot of special prints 
made. They are exactly like the cover of the magazine 
itself, but without advertisements on the back. For ten 
(10) cents we will send a copy, rolled in a tube, to any ad- 
dress, and we pay the postage. But take a friendly word 
of advice: don’t wait, because the supply is limited and 
may not last more than a few days. 





How We Can Help You 


We can be of the greatest help to you this 
summer because we have a kind of material 
we have never had before. For instance: 


If You Have a Two-Weeks’ Vacation, and are 
a girl: We have had some fifteen girls tell 
how they spent a two-weeks’ vacation of the 
jolliest kind, and yet on very little money. 
New kinds of vacations, too. Or, if you 
have a family to take on a two-weeks’ vaca- 
tion: We have induced heads of families to 
tell how they went on the most delightful 
vacations for little money. 


If You are Going Traveling: Over 100 
women who have traveled tell what each 
found, from experience, to be the most val- 
uable hint in making traveling easier, 
cheaper and pleasanter. 100 hints of every 
kind imaginable: simple and unique. 


If You are Going to Stay at Home: Several 
clever women tell how they stayed home all 
summer, and what they did to have a merry 
time, and how they kept house. 


If You Have to Keep House this summer: 
We have over 100 little hints, all edited by 
Miss Maria Parloa, which clever housewives 
all over the country sent us, each one tell- 
ing in some unique way how to make 
housekeeping easier, how to keep the house 
cool, how to save steps—1oo invaluable 
little experiences, in fact. 


If You are Going Camping: We had some 
fifteen folks who have camped tell how they 
did it: what they did: the fun they had: 
how little money they spent. 


If You Have a Garden: We will follow you 
all summer, and tell you how to water your 
flowers, how to weed your garden-beds, and 
exactly what to do for every insect known 
that attacks your particular flowers. 


If You Want to Go to College next autumn, 
and have no money: Fifteen clever girls will 
tell how they went through Vassar, Smith, 
Wellesley and Bryn Mawr without a penny. 


If You Want to Do Needlework: We are 
going to have the new styles—each month. 


If You Want to Entertain—are going to 
have friends: We are going to have several 
pages giving the very newest pleasures for 
little money —both indoor and outdoor. 


If You Have Children Out of School this sum- 
mer: We will solve for you the problem of 
how to amuse them during vacation. We 
had some twenty mothers tell how they did 
it, each in a novel, amusing way—no end 
of fun for the children and peace of mind for 
the mothers. Two pages full of ideas. 


If You are Going on Picnics, either Sunday- 
school or personal picnics: We are going to 
have several pages of brand-new ideas, told 
by experienced picnickers. 


In Fact, You Can’t Do Anything, or go any- 
where, but we shall be there with a hint or 
a suggestion to help you this summer. 

















A Great Many Folks Complain to Us Each Summer 


That they either cannot get THe Journat where they go for the summer, or it is so quickly sold out in small 
places. Then they send us ten cents, and we cannot help them because we have no back numbers. Why not, 


now, send us 50 cents in stamps, and let us follow you wherever you go this summer ? 


not only all summer, but all of next autumn as well—right up to the Christmas number. 





Then you'll be sure to get the magazine, 
Just 50 cents in stamps, and you'll 


get all the numbers, including the next Thanksgiving issue—which means, too, of course, all the numbers with the present 
continued stories in them. Let us follow you. 
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PART Il 


“FTSHE trouble is,’’ said Anthony Robeson, 
shifting his position on the step below 
Juliet so that he could rest his head 

against her knee, ‘‘ the trouble is we’ re getting 

N\ too popular.”’ 

Juliet laughed and ran her fingers through 
his thick locks, gently tweaking them. The 
two were alone together in the warm darkness 
of a July evening, upon their own little porch. 

‘* It's the first evening we’ve had to our- 
selves since the big snowdrift under the front 
windows melted. That was about the date 
Roger Barnes met Louis Lockwood here the 
first time. Ye gods—but they've kept each 
other’s footprints warm since then, haven't 
they? And now Cathcart is giving indica- 

tions of having contracted the fatal malady. Can't Rachel 

Redding be incarcerated somewhere until the next moon 

is past? I notice they all have worse symptoms each third 

quarter. That girl looks innocent, but—by Heaven, Julie, 

I think she has it down fine.”’ 

‘* No, you don’t,”? said Juliet persuasively. ‘‘ I should 
catch her at it if she were deliberately trying to keep two 
such men as Roger and Louis pitted against each other. 
They’re doing it all themselves. I’ve known her to run 
away when she saw one of them coming-—so that she 
couldn’t be found. But, Tony dear, I’ve a plan.”’ 

‘* Good. I hope it’s a duel between the two principals. 
If itis I'm going to tamper with the weapons and see that 
each injures himself past help. I’m getting a little weary 
of playing the hospitable host to a trio of would-bes.”” © 

“* Listen. We'll entertain them all at once for a week, 
with some extra girls, and Judith and Wayne, and then 
we'll announce that we’re not at home for a month.” 

‘* All at once—a house party?’’ Anthony sat up and 
laughed uproariously. ‘‘ I’ve tremendous faith in you, 
love, but where in the name of all the French sardines that 
ever were dovetailed would you put such a crowd?” 

‘‘ ve a practical plan. Louis Lockwood belongs to a 
fishing club that spends every August up in Canada. 
They have a big tent, twenty by twenty-five, for he told me 
so the other day. He would get it for us; we would put it 
out in the orchard, close to the river. You and Wayne, 
and Roger and Louis, and Stevens Cathcart could sleep 
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DRAWN BY HENRY HUTT 


down there, and [ could easily take care of Judith and 
Suzanne Gerard and Marie Dresser, here in the house. 
Rachel should stay here, too. And Auntie Dingley would 
send down Mary McKaim to cook for us, I’m sure.”’ 

‘* That’s not so bad. But why Rachel— when you have 
so little room ?”’ 

‘* Because I want her to have all the fun; because if I 
don’t keep her here she will be running away half the time ; 
and because ——”’ 

‘* Now comes the real reason,’’ 
sagely. 

‘* | don’t want the other girls thinking she has the unfair 
advantage of taking a man away from the party every 
evening to walk down home with her.’’ 

‘* Wise little chaperon. I can see Roger and Louis now, 
glaring at each other as the hour approaches for her 
departure.”’ 

** What do you think of my plan? It’s only a plan, you 
know, Tony —subject to your approval.”’ 

** Diplomat !’? murmured Anthony, reaching up one arm 
and drawing 
it about her 
shoulders. 


observed Anthony 














“HE STOOD LOOKING DOWN INTO MISS 
REDDING'S FACE AS 
EVERYTHING 














IF HE HAD FORGOTTEN 
IN THE WORLD" 








ELSE 


‘* Of course, | can only be here evenings 
during your house party. So my condition 
is that | have you and the home all to myself 
for my vacation afterward. Nota wooer nora 
chum admitted: No overdressed women out 
from town, taking afternoon tea — no invita- 
tions to lonesome husbands out to dinner. 
Just you and I. Did you ever imagine life in 
the rural localities would be so gay, any- 
how? I want to go fishing with you, tramp- 
ing through the woods with you—sitting out 
here on the porch with you—in short, have 
you all to myself—-and’’— he turned com- 
pletely about, kneeling below her on the step, 
crushing her in both arms so vigorously that 
he stopped her breath —‘* eat— you—up!” 

‘* What a prospect,’’ she cried softly, when 
she found herself partially released. ‘‘ Are 
you sure you need a vacation, just for that?”’ 
~ ** Certain of it. I’ve had to share you with 
other people all the year — and now I’ve got 
to give you up to a jealous lovers’ assem- 
blage. So after that, mind you, 1 have my 
satisfaction.” 


When Doctor Barnes was told of the plan 
he looked gloomy. ‘‘ Going to ask Lock- 
wood ?”’ he asked at once. 

‘* Of course,’ assented Juliet promptly. 

‘* | don’t see any ‘ of course’ about it.”’ 

‘* What would Marie Dresser do to me if I 
didn't invite him ?”’ 














“You know gE 
you're sate to 

have my = ap- 
proval when 
you put it in 
that tone. 
Well, provided 
you can figure 
out the finan- 
ces—and | 
know you 
wouldn't pro- 
pose it if you 
hadn’t done 
that already — 
I don’t see any 
objection. On 
one condition, 


though, Julie, 
mind you — or a 
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one condition.’’ 











‘ Name it. ” ORAWNH OY OSCAR L. SMITH 
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** He doesn't care for her — 

‘* Oh, yes, he does. Why, last winter he seemed to 
be on the point of asking her to mz ry him. Everybody 
expected the announcement any day.’’ 

‘* Last winter and this summer are two different prop- 
ositions.”’ 

‘* Marie doesn’t think so.”’ 

‘* She'll get mightily undeceived, then. Whom else 
are you asking ?’”’ 

* Stevens Cathcart.”’ 

The doctor groaned. ‘‘ Is this a dose you're fixing 

for me I'm going to be too busy — I can’t come.”’ 
‘Very well,’’ said Juliet placidly. She was sewing 

upon the porch, and the doctor sat upon a cushion on 

the step. 

He looked up with a grimace. ‘‘ I suppose you think 
I'll be out on the next train after the rest arrive.”’ 

‘* | certainly do, Dr. Roger Williams Barnes.” 

‘| presume you are inviting Suzanne?’’ he queried. 

‘* Why not?” 

‘*No reason why not. Cathcart admires her im- 
mensely —or did, before he began to cultivate this 
place.”’ 

Juliet laughed. 
if she heard that.” 

‘* By-the-way,’’ said the doctor slowly, ‘‘ has she 
ever met— Miss Redding ?’’ 

se No.”’ 

He meditated for several minutes in silence, while 
Juliet sewed, glancing from time to time at one of the 
most attractive mi isculine profiles with which she was 
familiar. He was not as handsome a man as Louis 
Lockwood, but every line of his face stood tor strength, 
not without some pretensions to good looks. He 
looked up at length and straight at her. 

‘*Would you mind telling me,’’ he began, ‘*‘ just 
what you intend to effect with this combination? | 
never gave you credit, you know, Juliet, for wanting to 
manage Fate, and I don’t believe it now. 

‘*No, I don’t want to manage Fate,’’ said Julict, 
smiling over her work, ‘‘ but I admit I want two things: 
I want you to see Rachel Redding beside Suzanne 
Gerard, and—I want Rac hel to see you beside Louis 
Lockwood and — Suzanne.’ 

‘* | see,’’ said the doctor grimly. ‘‘ In other words, 
you want your protégée to have fair play.’’ 

‘* Just that,’’ Juliet answered, more gravely now. 
‘*] think lots of you, Roger, and well of you—you 
know I do —and yet sia 

** And yet < 

‘*Let me guard my girl. She’s not like the others, 
and you and Louis are making it tremendously hard 
for her between you.”’ 

‘You seem to be planning to make it infinitely 
harder.”’ 

Juliet shook her head. ‘* Trust me, Roger, please.”’ 

‘* All right, I will,’’ promised the doctor. ‘* But 
just assure me that you’re on my side.”’ 

‘* I’m on nobody’s side,’’ was all the comfort he got. 


‘* Suzanne would never forgive you 
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Juliet’s invitations received delighted acceptances, 
though Wayne Carey and Doctor Barnes would be able 
to come out only tor the nights—in time, however, 
for late and festive suppers outdoors. The tent in the 
orchard, with its comfortable bunks, was accepted by 
all the men with enthusiasm. 

‘And to satisfy the men is the essential thing, you 
know, Tony,’’ Juliet had observed sagely when she 
saw their pleasure in their quarters. ‘' The girls will 
accept any crowding together if they have a mirror and 
room to tie a sash in, as long as devoted admirers are 
not wanting.”’ 

The moment Miss Dresser and Miss Gerard saw Miss 
Rachel Redding—to quote Anthony —the fun began. 
Mrs. Wayne Carey had already met her, and had been 
carefully coached by Juliet as to the bearing she must 
assume toward Juliet’s new friend. So when Marie and 
Suzanne began to inquire of Judith the latter was 
prepared to answer them. 

‘* She’s a beauty in her way, isn’t she ?’’ Judith as- 
serted. ‘‘ Juliet’s immensely fond of her, I should 
judge.”’ 

‘* But who is she ?’’ demanded Suzanne. 

‘A neighbor, a country girl, a school and college 
girl, a comparatively poor girl—and a lucky girl, for 
Juliet likes her.’’ 

‘* Have the men met her before ?”’ 

‘* Goodness, yes. Haven't you heard how they beg 
invitations home to dinner of Anthony, just to see her ?’’ 
Judith was enjoying the situation. This statement, 
however, was no part of Juliet’s coaching. 

‘*] didn’t see anything particularly attractive about 
her,’’ said Marie promptly. ‘‘ She’s a demure thing. 
One wouldn't think she ever lifted those long lashes to 
look at aman — but that’s just the kind. Awfully plainly 
dressed.”’ 

‘* That’s her style,’’ said Suzanne. ‘‘ These poor, 
pretty girls are once in a while just ae. enough to 
make capital out of their poverty by wearing simply 
fetching things in pale gray dimity and dark blue 
lawn and sunbonnets. Stevens Cathcart would be just 
the kind to be carried aw ay w ith her. Roger Barnes 
wouldn’ t look at her twice.’ 

* Louis might pretend to admire her, to please Juliet,’ 
admitted Marie. He has a way of making every girl 
think he is in love with her —and he is, to a certain 
extent. But it’s never serious.” 

Whether it were serious in this instance Miss Dresser 
soon had opportunity to judge. 


na 


After dinner that first night Anthony proposed taking 
all his guests out upon the riverin a big flat-boat he had 
rented. But when he made up the party Rachel was not 

to be found. 
‘I’m afraid she’s gone home,’ * said Juliet. 

‘“*Tll run down and see,’’ proposed Lockwood 
instantly, and was suiting the action to the word when 

Cathcart got off ahead of him. 

‘ ’ll have her back presently,’’ he called as he dashed 
down the road. ‘‘ You pu go on— we'll catch you.’ 

‘* We'll wait for you,’’ Lockwood shouted after him. 

‘* Why should we wait?’’ demurred Marie, beginning 
to walk away toward the river. 


‘If we don’t he’s liable not to find it convenient to 
catch up with us,’’ Lockwood retorted. 

‘If they prefer their own company why not let them 
have it?’’ she said over her shoulder. 

‘* Run along, Louis,’’ murmured Doctor Barnes. 
** One girl at a time.”’ 

He turned to Juliet. ‘‘ Shall we go?’’ he said. 

Anthony caught his glance, and, laughing, turned to 
Suzanne. ‘* Will you console an old married man, Miss 
Gerard ?’’ he inquired. 

But when Cathcart reappeared, which he did very soon, 
Rachel was not with him. ‘‘ She said she had to stay 
with her mother,’’ he explained in a tone which so 
closely resembled a growl that everybody laughed. 

‘* Bear up, Stevie, boy,’’ chaffed Wayne Carey. ‘‘ I’m 
confident she likes you, but she may not like you all the 
time, you know. They seldom do.”’ 
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In spite of all Juliet’s efforts to bring about Rachel's 
presence as one of her guests she found herself unable 
to accomplish it. Whenever she was needed for help 
Rachel was never absent, but the moment she was free 
the girl was off, and that quite without the appearance of 
running away. The men of the party followed her, but 
they were not allowed to remain. The girls, confident 
that her disappearances were part of a very deep game, 
begged her to stay; it was useless. Rachel’s excuses 
were ready, her manner charmingly regretful in a quiet 
way, but stay she would not. 

Dr. Roger Barnes waylaid her one evening as she was 
vanishing down the willow-bordered path by the brook, 
leading to her own home. 

‘ Here you go again,’’ he began discontentedly. ‘‘ I 
wish I knew why.”’ 

Rachel paused. It was difficult to do otherwise with 
a large and determined figure blocking a very narrow 
path. 

‘* | have ever so many things waiting at home for me 
to do.”’ 

‘ At nine o’clock in the evening ?’’ 

‘ At whatever hour I am through at Mrs. Robeson’s.”’ 

‘| wish I could imagine something of what they are. 
It might relieve my mind a little.”’ 

‘ Why, I will tell you, ’’ said Rachel with great appear- 
ance of frankness. ‘‘ I have to do some mending for 
mother, read the evening paper for father, and set the 
bread. Then the clothes must be sprinkled for ironing 
in the morning.’’ 

The doctor studied her face in the dimming light. 

‘Who washed the clothes ?’’ he asked bluntly. 

‘* Do you think you ought to ask ?’’ said Rachel. 

‘* Yes. I’m in the habit of asking questions.”’ 

* Of patients ——”’ 

‘* Of everybody I care for. You don’t have to answer, 
but if you don’t I shall know who did the washing.”’ 

‘* Yes, I did it,’’ said Rachel steadily. ‘‘ It is easily 
rari mne,”’ 

‘* And then you came over here and got breakfast ?’’ 

‘*Not at all. I helped Mrs. Robeson and Mary 
McKaim get it. Doctor Barnes, do you know that you 
are standing directly in my path?” 

‘* Certainly,” said the doctor. 
for.”’ 

‘* Then I shall have to go back and take the road 
home.”’ 

‘If you do you will evade me only to encounter 
another man. Lockwood's keepiny a ferret’s eye on the 
Robeson house door; and I think Cathcart is already 
patrolling the road in front of your house.”’ 
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The girl turned. ‘‘ You are making me feel very 
absurd,” she said. ‘‘ I want to go home, Doctor Barnes. 
Please let me pass you.’’ 

‘* May I go with you?” 

‘* | would rather not.’’ 

‘* Well, that’s frank,’’ he said, amusement and cha- 
grin struggling for the uppermost. ** 1 wonder I don't 
sti lk angrily away 

‘I wish you would.” 

Roger Barnes threw back his head and laughed. ** I 
wish you would give some other girls a leaf out of your 
book,”’ he said. The more you turn me down the 
more ardently I long to be with you ; while the opposite 
sort of thing—I'll tell you, Miss Redding, if you want 
to be rid of me try these tactics: Say with a languish- 
ing smile, ‘Oh, Doctor Barnes, won’t you take me a 
little way down this lovely path?’ Perhaps that will 
accomplish your ends. I’ve often felt an instant desire 
not to do the thing I’m begged to.”’ 

** Oh, Doctor Barnes,’’ said Rachel Redding — and he 
caught the mischief in her tone—even Rachel could be 
mischievous, as Juliet had said —‘‘ won't you take me a 
little way down this lovely path?”’ 

‘** With the greatest pleasure in the world,’’ replied the 
doctor promptly, and stood aside to let her pass him. 
Whereupon she slipped by him, and before he could 
realize that she had gone was running fleetly away in the 
twilight down the winding, willow-hung path. With an 
exclamation he was off after her, but though he dashed 
at the pace of a hunter through the intricacies of the way 
he presently discovered that he was following nothing 
but the summer breeze rustling the willow leaves and 
waiting into his face the breath of new-cut hay, the after- 
math of late July. He stopped at length and stared 
about him, baffled and half angry. 

‘* There never was a girl like you,’’ he muttered. ‘‘ If 
you are deliberately trying to make men mad to get you 
you are succeeding infuriatingly well. If I catch you 
to-night it will be your fault if I tell you what I think of 
you. I'll tell you now, for I suppose you are hiding 
somewhere in this undergrow th tll I give it up and you 
can get away home. You shall listen to me if you are 
here, for you can’t help yourself.”’ 

He was speaking in a low, even tone, walking slowly 
along the path and peering sharply into the bushes on 
both sides. Suddenly he stood still. He had detected a 
spot beside a low -hanging willow which showed nearly 
white in the deepening darkness. Rachel was wearing 
white to-night, he remembered. His heart quickened 
its paces and he paused an instant to get past a certain 
tightening in his throat. 

Then he bent forward and whispered : ‘‘ If that’s not 
you there I can say what I like, and there’ll be some 


‘It’s what I’m here 





satistaction in that. If you'll speak now you may save 
yourself, but if you don’t I’ve no reason to think it's 
you, and so I can say ——’”’ 

There was a sharply perceptible noise farther down the 
path toward the Redding home. Barnes turned quickly 
and stood up straight, waiting. Footsteps came rapidly 
along the path—no footsteps of hers, evidently. A 
man’s voice humming a tune grew momentarily plainer 
— then the voice stopped humming and began to sing in 
a subdued vine clear and fine barytone : 


‘Down through the lane 
Come I again 

Seeking, my love, for you; 
Run to me, dear, 

Losing all fe ar, 

Love, and — 

The voice stopped. Two men’s figures confronted 
each other in an extremely narrow path. It was not too 
dark yet for each to be plainly recognizable to the other. 

* Hallo —that you, Lockwood ?”’ 

‘* Hi there, Roger Barnes; what you doing here? 
Fishing ?’’ 

‘* Looking for something I’ve lost.’’ 

‘* Getting pretty dark to find it. Something valuable ?”’ 

‘* Rather. Think I'll give it up for to-night.”’ 

‘Too bad. Nice night.’’ Lockwood was hastening 
toward the end of the path which came out near Anthony’s 
house. Doctor Barnes looked after him grimly. 

‘* That voice of yours, young man,’’ he thought, 
‘handicaps me from the start. Now, if I could just 
warble my emotions that way——”’ 

He turned and peered again at the white place by the 
tree. He moved stealthily toward it, and ascertained 
presently that it was not what it seemed. He rose to his 
teet and walked rapidly down the path to the Redding 
house. When he came in sight of it he saw that the 
kitchen windows were lighted and that a man stood with 
his arm on the sill of one of them. Silhouetted against 
the light were the familiar outlines of Stevens Cathcart. 
As Barnes stood staring amazedly at this, a slender figure 
in white came to the window, and in the stillness he 
could hear her quiet voice : 

‘ Please let me close the window, Mr. Cathcart. 
Thank you—no—and good-night.”’ 
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‘* Three Men in a Boat, by Rachel Redding,’’ mur- 
mured the doctor to himself, and slipped back to the 
willow path, from which he at length emerged to join 
the group upon the porch, which then, it may be 
observed, held for the first time that night its full 
complement of men. 

Three big Chinese lanterns shed a softly pleasant light 
upon the porch and the lawnat its foot. Suzanne Gerard 
and Marie Dresser made a most attractive picture, one 
in a low chair, the other upon a pile of cushions on the 
step. Suzanne lightly picked a mandolin. Marie was 
singing softly : 


** Down through the lane 
Come I again 
Seeking, my love, for you; 
Run to me, dear, 
Losing all fear, 
Love, and my life will be true.’’ 

It was one of the songs of the summer —foolish words, 
seductive music — everybody hummed it half the time. 
Roger Barnes smiled to himself, remembering where he 
had heard it last. 

* Come here and give account,’’ commanded Suzanne 
the instant he appeared. ‘* Every unmarried man van- 
ished the moment twilight fell. You are the last to show 
your face. I challenge you, one and all, to swear that 
you have not been within sight of a certain small brown 
house at the foot of the hill since supper.”’ 

Her voice was music; in her eyes was laughter. 
Marie sang on, pointing her words with smiles at one 
and another ot the culprits. 

From his seat on the threshold of the door, where his 
head rested against Juliet’s knee as she sat behind him, 
Anthony laughed to himself. Then he turned his head 
and whispered to his wife: ‘‘ Feel the claws through 
the velvet? Poor boys, they have my sympathy.”’ 

a 
‘* Rachel,’’ said Juliet decisively, next morning, 
‘ to-night is the last of my house party, and I refuse to 
let you off. I’m asking ten or twelve or more people 
out from town. You must spend this evening with my 
guests, or forfeit my friendship.”’ 

She was smiling as she said it, but her tone was not to 
be denied. 

‘ If that is the alternative,’’ Rachel answered, return- 
ing the smile with an affectionate look of a sort which 
neither Louis Lockwood nor Stevens Cathcart nor Dr. 
Roger Barnes had ever seen on her tace—though they 
had dreamed of it—‘*‘ of course I shall stay. But I’ll tell 
you frankly I should rather not.’’ 

‘* Why not, Rachel ?”’ 

*] think you know why not, Mrs. Robeson,’’ Rachel 
answered. 

‘Yes, I know why not,’’ admitted Juliet. ‘* Girls are 
queer things, Ray. They deteat their own ends all the 
time — lots of them. Suzanne and Marie are dear girls, 
with ever so many nice things about them, but they 
don’t —they don’t know enough not to pursue, chase, 
run down the object of their desires. And, of course, the 
object, being run down panting, into a corner, dodges, 
evades, gets out and runs away. Rachel, dear, what 
are you going to wear to-night ?”’ 

“My one best frock,’’ said Rachel, smiling. 

‘* Which is——” 

‘* \White.’’ 

‘* Cut out at the neck ?”’ 

‘* A little.’’ 

‘* Short in the sleeves ?”’ 

‘* To the elbows. It was my sophomore evening 
dress.”’ 

‘* Tt will be all right, I know. Rachel, wear a white 
rose in those low black braids of yours — will you?”’ 

‘* No, I think I won't,’’ refused Rachel. 

‘* Why not?” 

Rachel did not answer. Into her cool cheek crept a 
tinge of rebellious, telltale color. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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PART Il 


OVW I do not think I reasoned 


the matter out that night. 
Neither had I done so the following 
morning, when I sat again in the inn 
kitchen with my friend John, and 
heard him relate over a mug of ale 
to a crowd of awestricken and 
trembling rustics how a devil with 
horns and tail had thrust-‘its face into the 
coach last night and grinned and jabbered 
at the passengers, with all the usual accompani- 
ments of brimstone and blue fire. In short, I 
am by no means sure that I reasoned on the sub- 
ject at all; yet the following week, having ascer- 
tained the evening of the masquerade, I might 
have been seen by the afternoon of that date well 
on the road to the distant city of Winchester. 
And it was not because Lady Ferrers had invited 
me that I was going. 

The sources of danger were, I argued, only 

twofold. First, since I could not, without attract- 
ing attention, ride through the streets masked, 
some townsman might recognize me. Second, 
some of my friends of the other night, especially 
Mr. Ashmore, might be on the watch, with plans 
laid to capture me if I were so foolhardy as to 
answer by my presence the lady’s dare. 
To avoid the first danger it might have seemed better not 
to approach the town till night ; but I had still several mat- 
ters to inquire on concerning the evening’s performance, 
and besides, a traveler entering an inn after ordinary hours 
draws upon himself the close scrutiny of the entire assem- 
bled company, who individually have taken little note of 
one another. Yet another objection lay in the fact that 
Winchester is a walled town and its gates close early, while 
the light lingers long on an English evening in May. 
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So, choosing the busiest hour of the afternoon, when 
every one had too many affairs of his own on hand to spare 
much attention to a passing stranger, I rode boldly up to 
the western gate and passed under its square tower. I 
made my way through the town, and coming to a goodly 
inn, the Dolphin, I tossed my bridle to a hostler, entered, 
and demanded to be led at once to a private room that I 
might sleep away the afternoon to refresh myself from what 
I described as a long and toilsome journey. 

My attire was of the richest— silk and plush, pale rose 
and flaunting crimson, with buttons and loops of silver 















and a twisted gold band around my broad white hat. The 
landlord himself, with many obsequious bends and smirks, 
escorted me up the oaken stairs. I stayed him a moment 
to inquire of the night’s ball, and learned that admission 
could be gained only by direct introduction and invitation 
of some one of the masters of the ceremonial. This was a 
new obstacle and I puzzled over it. 

‘* Was Lord Willoughby one of these masters?’’ He 
was ; and my good host’s back seemed to take an extra 
hinge at mention of the patrician name. 

‘* Could he direct me to his lordship’s house?’ Truly 
the man was no longer a biped; I thought he would have 
got on his hands and knees at the very thought that he was 
entertaining an acquaintance of the mighty lord. He could 
direct me; nay, he could do better, he could guide me 
himself. Or might he not drive me thither ? 
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The crawling of the worm irritated me for a moment. It 
seemed so to emphasize the height on which Lord 
Willoughby and his associates stood, while 1—— Had 
this creeping thing known who or what I was how its 
manner would have changed! But I was not going to draw 
back now for fear of black looks or of forgetiul ones, ‘and 
declining all the man’s civilities | loosened my sword a trifle 
in its sheath, squared my shoulders, and throwing back my 
head to look all the world in the face, set out alone. 

A bold front carries all before it. I know that now ; but 
I was younger then, and my heart beat a trifle faster under 
my gay jacket as I strode so openly through the Winchester 
streets that sunny afternoon. 

One passing gallant tried to take the wall of me. 
Ordinarily he could have had it and welcome, for I care 
little for such trivialities; but now I slipped a_ burly 
shoulder under his, and with a heave sent him staggering 
and splashing into the middle of the muddy road. Swords 
were out in an instant. There were no words, only a swift 
exchange of thrust, thrust and parry; then with a savage 
parade I| twisted his weapon from his grip and sent it flying 
across the way. He stood a moment as if to receive my 
point if I willed it so, then crossing over secured his blade, 
sheathed it, lifted his cap gayly to me, and humoring my 
silent mood passed on his way; while I, cursing myself for 
the heedlessness which had made me so conspicuous, 
escaped as rapidly as might be from the gathering crowd. 

As I stepped up to Lord Willoughby’s door it opened 
and Sir Edward Howell came out, meeting me face to face. 

‘*Sap me,” he cried, ‘‘ if it’s not the highwayman! 
Have you come to give me the satisfaction I proposed ?”’ 
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‘* Nay, sir. At present I am come in answer to Lady 
Ferrers’s more peaceful invitation ; though if you wish it I 
am always at your service. Meantime, pray consider the 
danger to which you expose me by crying out my profession 
thus in the public streets. You cannot have forgotten that 
the law has a prejudice against it.”’ 

He seized me by the arm. ‘* Come within,’’ he cried. 
‘* [Il guarantee Willoughby’s welcome to you. ’Twas but 
Tuesday he proposed we follow your example and fit our- 
selves to 'squire fair dames in midnight dances on the 
heath.” 

‘*] protest against the midnight and the heath,’ I 
answered ; ‘‘ *twas but nine o’ the clock and in a wood.” 

We had entered the house as we spoke, and a moment 
later stood in the presence of Lord Willoughby. His wel- 
come was even more warm and ready than Sir Edward’s, 
but when I unfolded my purpose of going to the ball he 
protested strongly against it. 

‘* Bah !’’ exclaimed Sir Edward. ‘‘ Let him risk it! 
Tis a dashing thing, and should be after your own heart.”’ 

‘* It is all very well, Ned, for you and me to play mad 
pranks ; we risk only our lives, which are our own to lose. 
But he is staking against infamy and the gallows.”’ 
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The words sounded almost brutally plain, and he must 
have felt it for he continued, turning to me: ‘‘ Pardon, but 
I must use every means of plain speaking to deter you from 
this folly. Consider, we cannot guarantee you safe from 
even the members of the party you met. More than one 
of them would be glad to trap you here. And there might 
be other folk to whom you would be known.”’ 

‘* He will be masked, Willoughby.” 

‘* But Mr. Ashmore, with shrewder wit than we, may be 
watching for him.”’ 

‘* Ashmore left for London this morning.”’ 

‘* Mrs. Mashem then, or even Lady Ferrers perhaps, 
bears him not the best of will.”’ 

‘* Lady Ferrers invited him to come.’’ 

‘* But was it not with the very design of trapping him ?”’ 

Sir Edward laughed. ‘* You donot speak over-highly of 
a lady of whom rumor says you are 7 

Lord Willoughby interrupted him sharply: ‘‘ Rumor 
has no right to connect my name with any lady’s.’’” Then 
as if to change an unwelcome subject he again urged me 
against the folly I meditated ; but, finding I was not to be 
swayed, at last agreed to stand sponsor for me to the ball. 

We three, for Sir Edward vowed he would not leave us, 
supped merrily together. They pressed me to tell them of 
my life, and nothing loth I opened to them something of 
the sunshine of existence within me. Yet even here we 
were at variance. ‘They wanted tales of secret bands stor- 
ing booty in lonely caves or taking pot shots at solitary 
travelers from behind a hedge ; and I told them of a bathing 
pool where one leaped forty feet from a cliff and then was 
swept at racing speed down a narrow channel into the 
quieter waters of a shallow bay. I spoke of the view from 
Cairngorn’s topmost summit, seventy miles to the Welsh 
lakes. Then [ launched out on the tricks I had been 
teaching Bowser, my host’s dog, and the incongruity when 
that great shaggy animal strove to stand on his head and 
wagele his heels, or waltz with his tail in his mouth ; and I 
depicted the amazement of the good farmer who, unaccus- 
tomed to such antics on the part of his staid assistant, fled 
into the house vowing him bewitched. The gentlemen 
roared with laughter, even as I had done in the turnip patch. 

They would have had me appear at the ball in the simple 
black in which they had before seen me habited, and call 
my masque ‘‘A Highwayman.” The impudence of the 
fancy pleased me; but it was too late to change, and I went 
with only a visor in my gay apparel. With courteous 
delicacy they had refrained from inquiring of my personal- 
ity ; and it was only when we stood in the entrance to the 
great hall that Lord Willoughby whispered me we must 
give our names to the master of ceremonies at the door, 
that he might know us on the list of invited guests. ‘* You 
may give any fancy name,”’ he said; ‘‘ I will pass you in.”’ 

‘Why, then,”’ said I, half hiding, half boasting my iden- 
tity, ‘* you may tell him Colonel Robert Heath.” 

The name in such guise passed unnoticed. Lord 
Willoughby took it for the impromptu of the moment, and 
the usher writ it gravely on his list, while I looked over his 
shoulder and felt for a moment almost as if *twere in a 
prison-book ‘twas being entered. 
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Of the ball itself I shall tell you little. It was a brilliant 
affair and a gay one. Under the employed method of per- 
sonal introductions all felt secure that they were among 
their equals, and danced readily with whoever proffered. 
I cannot tell you who my partners may have been, for I 
knew them as little as they suspected me. There was a 
foreign princess there that night, and there were two or 
three of our duchesses. It was even whispered there was 
a lady of the blood royal, and for aught I know my hand 
may have crossed with hers. 

If this were a fancy tale I should describe how my heart 
guided me to May Fielding, or at least to Lady Ferrers, 
and I knew them through all their disguise. But in truth, 
though both were there, and though I was watching every- 
where for my little partner, fuming inwardly the while, and 
though I must have passed both again and again, yet I 
knew them not nor stumbled on them, till there wanted but 
one dance of the unmasking, and Sir Edward coming sud- 
denly on me seized my arm as if I were a prize, and bade 
me follow him. 

‘* Willoughby picked out Lady Ferrers’s masque,” he 
explained, ‘‘ and she vows you must have the dance she 
promised you. We have been hunting you everywhere.” 

‘* Is Miss Fielding with her?” 

‘* Nay, I know not even if she is here.”’ 
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Again was I forced to doubt what I was determined to 
believe: that her reply to me in the coach had been a 
falsehood told purposely to save me froma danger. For 
the first time | acknowledged to myself that the real 
motive leading me here had been but to show her | 
feared not the danger, and would be in no way stayed by 
it when it would hold me from a meeting with her 
Now, even if she heard of my presence, it would be but 
that I came at Lady Ferrers'’s call, to claim my dance 
with that disdainful belle. 

Lady Ferrers was pleased to welcome me most gra- 
ciously. ‘‘And now for our dance,’’ she said. 

‘* Nay, it is too late,’’ interrupted Lord Willoughby. 
‘This closes with the unmasking, so our friend must 
away now before it begins.’ 

| know not how her tace may have looked behind her 
mask, but her shoulders shrugged pettishly as she turned 
from him to me. 

‘** Our friend,’ you have given us no name by which 
to address you.”’ 

‘* For to-night only, madam, | 
Robert Heath."’ 

‘* Well, then, Colonel, do you not think Lord 
Willoughby displays great eagerness to prevent our 
dancing together, though he is ready enough to help you 
to dance with others ?’ 

‘* Lord Willoughby has acted the part of a most sin- 
cere and thoughtful friend,’’ I replied, ‘‘and, I am sure, 
speaks now only out of consideration for me ——”’ 

** Oh, if you look at it that way !”’ 

** Still he must realize that having come so far for this 
dance | am not going to be balked of it now. So, if you 
will permit me ?’’ The music had begun, | offered her 
my hand and she rose. 

‘* Have it your own ways,’’ said Lord Willoughby, a 
little vexedly. ‘‘ But at least be sensible enough to 
stroll ieaeenl the door at once on the unmasking. “| will 
meet you, Colonel, to take Lady Ferrers, and facili- 
tate your esc —I should say‘ departure.’ ”’ 


am known as Colonel 
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That this little lady was purposely drawing me toward 
capture and the gallows | cannot believe. Nor even that 
she had aught ot ill-will against me. She was enjoying 
herself, that was all; and if an admirer chose to incur 
death’s danger for her, why —’twas but an ordinary 
compliment. Throughout the dance she was all gayety, 
but I suspect rather from delight in fancying Willoughby 
jealous, than satisfaction in having added me to the list 
of her captives. Indeed she must have found me but a 
stupid cavalier during the first part of the dance, while 
she rattled on, until, as if by accident, she asked: 
‘* Have you danced with Miss Fielding?”’ 

Huzzah! She was here then! How my heart leaped 
up! I maintained a studied carelessness while I an- 
swered that I had understood she would not be there. 
Then I inquired lightly for Mrs. Mashem. 

My duplicity was rewarded, for after flinging a jest at 
the stately dowager my companion spoke again ot Miss 
Fielding, and pointed her out on the floor a couple of 
sets away. 

It was she beyond a doubt. How could I ever have 
overlooked that supple, graceful form? How could any 
disguise confuse her with another? And I must leave 
without meeting her! Immediately after this dance | 
must make haste away! Wasit a likely thing for me to 
do, I ask you— me, who delighted to make life one long 
succession of exciting chances ? 

Lady Ferrers said something, I know not what; the 
music swelled up into one final crash ; visors were torn 
from merry faces and trampled on the floor. Mine went 
with the others; but there was no earthquake, no one 
pointed at me and cried out. All were too busy scanning 
the faces of their friends. And with Lady Ferrers on my 
arm I moved, as the crush permitted, toward the door. 

My haste was now only to resign my fair charge to her 
cavalier, but she mistook it for a design to be gone, and, 
womanlike, seeking to hold me, raised flattering, coaxing 
eyes to mine. 

‘* You are really going to leave us then, Colonel ?”’ 

‘I have first to bid adieu to some other generous 
prie*., my lady.”’ 

As I spoke I returned her beseeching look as any other 
man would have done, and took her hand gallantly. It 
was at that precise moment that Lord Willoughby 
reached us. Had she seen him coming, | wonder ? 
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There was no question as to the coldness of his man- 
ner now. He offered her his arm with impassive dignity. 

‘If you will come with me, Lady Ferrers? Colonel, | 
will meet you at the door.” 

‘*T must tax your patience a little longer, my lord,”’ 
I said. ‘‘Il have some other friends to greet. But you 
need not await me ; I will make my own way out.’ 

His face was a study. For a moment I| fancy he 
actually believed I had designs on the silverware. 
Fearing lest he should blurt out that I must go or fight 
I stepped close to him and spoke low. ‘* Do not blame 
me. It is for Miss Fielding I have been searching all 
evening, and I have just this moment found her. I take 
all risks on myself.’ 

Before he could reply I had slipped away, smiling 
grimly. | realized his position exactly. Having started 
me on this road he had no wish to have it lead me to the 
hangman ; yet he must be cursing inwardly to tind what 
a stubborn wretch he had made himself responsible for, 
one whom he could neither stay nor guide. 

Miss Fielding welcomed me with surprise and disap- 
proval. Butshe danced with me. And when she urged 
me to be gone I lied, assuring her | was saie, being 
utterly unknown. She danced with me again, and an 
hour later Lord Willoughby, coming suddenly upon us on 
the floor, threw up his ‘hands in am: ize, then w hispered : 
‘* If you are determined to hang . cannot save you. 

My partner and | stepped into a conservatory and 
wandered among the flowers. She was kindness itself, 
yet our acquaintance, for the time, ceased there. How 
could it be otherwise ? She told me she would have 
no more such follies committed in her name; and 
when I would have rebelled she knew well the words to 
hush me : ‘‘If I followed her it must injure her fair fame.”’ 

What could I do? Though I raged inwardly, scorn- 
ing a society which could question such as her, yet she 
had her way. 


As we stepped back into the crowded ballroom the 
incident which I had been momentarily expecting 
arrived. The partner who hurried up to claim Miss 
Fielding from me was Colonel Cross, a man whom | 
had once encountered on the highroad openly and on no 
pleasant business. Even so he might not have noticed 
me, for his eyes were all for the lady, and bowing to 
shade my features I turned to leave them. But, as ill-luck 
would have it, | faced about almost into the arms of the 
master of ceremonies, and of my silent opponent in the 
afternoon’s brawl, both of whom recognized me with 
most unfortunate good will, the latter in his enthusiasm 
completing the embrace which accident had begun. 
‘* Welcome, my noble foe,”’ he cried; ‘‘ I am delighted 
with this chance to express my gratitude.’’ Then, turn- 
ing to his companion, ‘* You must know we had a little 
argument in the street to-day in which’ our friend here 
proved himself the better swordsman and a most courte- 
ous gentleman as well. | pray you introduce us.’’ 
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The little master of ceremonies scraped and wriggled 
and smiled. Had he been hunting in vain for my name 
upon the army list, | wonder, and was he glad of this 
opportunity? ‘1 shall be delighted,’’ he said, ‘* but 
my acquaintance with this gentleman dates only from 
to-night. As they are both army men Colonel Cross is 
doubtless better fitted to introduce Colonel Heath.” 

Unlucky and unexpected remark! What could I do 
but turn again to the Colonel and his partner at my 
elbow, hoping against hope. 

Miss Fielding was halt leaning against the wall, her 
face rather white. Colonel Cross was standing with legs 
set square and shoulders back, twirling his mustache, 
while he took me in with steady, triumphant stare. 
There was a moment’s pause which I think he enjoyed 
in his cold way, playing with me as a cat might. Then 
he answered in his loudest tones: ‘‘ Colonel Heath? | 
know no Colonel Heath. You are mistaken; this is 
Captain Heath, the highwayman.’’ 

How the crowd around us drew back! As by magic 
he and | stood the centre of a little circle. An hour ago 
whisper had begun to ask who I was, and the question 
had slipped from group to group. Now it was being 
answered for them dramatically enough. ‘* Captain 
Heath! Captain Heath!’’ The name ran like crackling 
heather fire through the room, and lords and ladies 
crowded to see the famous highwayman, as they would 
to see the lions at the tower. 

My accuser waited till the circle was thick around us ; 
then he raised his voice again: ‘‘ | tell you again, it is 
Captain Heath. Captain, you are my prisoner. Your 
sword, please.”’ 

Escape through that wall of people seemed impossible, 
resistance equally so, and then there were ladies present 
to be endangered ; yet, | hesitated. My hand was on my 
weapon, but whether to draw or yield it I hardly knew. 
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Across the open space I saw Lady Ferrers and Lord 
Willoughby —she excited, interested, but so far as | 
could tell, in no way remorsetul ; he, for a moment, 
uncertain as I was just how toact. With sudden resolve 
he stepped into the circle. ‘‘ Colonel Cross, it was I 
who introduced this gentleman here, not knowing who 
he really was. I claim now the right to punish him in 
the name of the company for the intrusion. Heis caught 
in the very midst of this offense upon us, so we have first 
claim on him, even before the law. Captain Heath, will 
you follow me to the garden ?’’ 

A dozen voices protested against Lord Willoughby’s 
ti aking so needless a risk, but he silenced them haughtily. 

* By your leave, having got my se ‘If into this scrape I will 
get myself out in my own way.”’ 

Colonel Cross hesitated. ‘‘ You must have wit- 
nesses,’’ he said. 

‘LT want none. Do you, Captain Heath?”’ 

‘*} am at your lordship’s command,”’ | replied. 

‘* But suppose he were to stab you in the back?” 
asked the Colonel. 

Mentally I set that sneering question down, one big, 
white, scarlike mark in the long score ’twixt Colonel 
Cross and myself. But now I waited for Lord 
Willoughby’s defense, and he supported me loyally. 

‘1 have no reason to insult him with such a supposi- 
tion. Have you?”’ 

‘* Why, his occupation. He is a knaveanda robber.”’ 

‘That is for the law to decide. I quarrel with him 
only as an intruder here. Except for that I consider him 
a brave and pleasant gentleman, and honor him as such.”’ 

‘So say I,”’ cried my opponent of the afternoon, ‘* and 
if he needs a second | will gladly serve him.”’ 

‘Again I repeat, we want no seconds. Come, 
Captain Heath !”’ 

The opposition, though not disarmed, was overawed 
by his rank and energy. Unaccompanied we crossed 
the room and descended the long stairs, amid a general 
and uncomfortable silence. 
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My companion continued his haughty demeanor till 
we had passed out of sight of the row of lackeys at the 
door down into the garden below ; then he suddenly 
resumed all the geniality of the early evening, and, lay- 
ing his hand on my shoulder, swung me around to face 
him as he said: ‘* So you are really Captain Heath. | 
might have known you for a master among moonmen. 
But you have had a narrow escape this time. For a 
moment | was puzzled indeed to save you. I had 
almost fallen back for comfort on your assurance that 
you took all risks upon yourself.’ 

** Have had a narrow escape !"* | replied. ‘‘ Will your 
lordship be kind enough to explain how I may be said to 
be escaped ?” 

** Why, vou do not suppose I am going to fight you, do 
you? Yonder is the garden wall, a bit high—but come. 
Pil give you a hand up myself. And then, adieu.”’ 

Seating myself upon a bench of carven stone | leaned 
back to look up at him. I was in a glow of pleasure at 
this kindly trick played for me ; my heart was warm 
toward him for his staunch friendliness. But I was 
resolved to match him in both honor and generosity, and 
I probed the situation further : 

** What will you say to the company on your return ?”’ 

‘* Why, that you escaped.”’ 


‘In other words, that [ ran away from you. That is 
hardly consistent with the character you so kindly gave 
me above, for honor and bravery."’ 

** Oh! Well then, I'll tell them I bade you go.” 

‘And what will be said to your deliberately snatching 
a culprit from the law ?”’ 

* Let them say what they will! Who would dare do 
anything ?”’ 

‘ Are you above the law, that you dare come in such 
harsh conflict with it?’’ 

He hesitated, pacing the walk before my seat. ‘* Is 
what I do actionable ?’’ he asked finally. 

* Undoubtedly,”’ I replied. 

‘* Yet I will help you,’’ he said. ‘* Go!”’ 

** It seems, my lord, that in scrambling over yon fence 
either I must leave honor behind, or else I do but shift 
my danger to your shoulders. | shall return to the hall 
with you.”’ 

‘Are you mad?” he cried, coming to a full stop. 

Are you determined to be hanged in spite of me?”’ 

** Not if I can help it.’’ 

‘** But how else can you?”’ 

How could I, indeed? I looked forlornly up at the 
lighted windows that marked the ballroom in the great, 
shadowy building before us— and | saw something that 
put a hope in my heart. 

‘*Come!’’ I exclaimed gayly; ‘‘a good thief, you 
know, is never at the end ot his resources. Once back 
in the ballroom your hands are clear of me, and then— 
who knows.” 

‘ Ascore of footmen guard the door. They will have 
been warned by now to prevent your escape.’’ 

‘You will permit me, my lord, to know my trade. 
Come! One handclasp to show that in spite of your 
words you admit I am acting as you would yourself.’ 
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He grasped my hand; for a moment we looked in 
each other’s eyes. The -n he followed me, though at a 
snail’s pace, as if still he would give me time to change 
my mind. 

Together we ascended the stairs. The footmen— 
armed now, I noticed—eyed us curiously ; then, whis- 
pering together, fell in behind and followed us to the 
ballroom door. Here we faced the crowd which had 
been impatiently awaiting his return, though they could 
hardly have expected mine. 

‘* Gentlemen all,’’ I said, ‘‘ Lord Willoughby and | 
have settled our little dispute. We found it admitted of 
explanation ; it arose, in fact, from a misunderstanding ; 
and its close has left us, ] trust, even better friends than 
formerly. We have therefore shaken hands in token of 
mutual good will and returned in amity to the point 
whence we set out. And now, as for the law’s claim on 
me—let him take me who can!’’ 

Even as I finished I darted with drawn sword across 
the room to an open window, which I had marked from 
without as giving exit but a little above the roof of an 
adjoining wing. The paved court was still a good five- 
and-twenty feet below this roof, and a desperate leap ; 
but at the far end of the wing I had noted in the court- 
yard an orange tree, a tangled thing, set in a big tub of 
earth and esteemed a great curiosity. It rose more than 
half way to the roof, and would do, though not over 
comfortably, to break the fall. 

Secure of my retreat I turned in the window. 
how to taunt and hold back these gentry. ‘* Who is 
hard put to it?’’ IT cried. ‘* Who needs a hundred 
guineas to keep his fine attire on his back? Here is his 
chance.”’ 

There was a general laugh, a titter from the ladies, 
and the rush at me was checked for just a moment. In 
that moment I caught May Fielding’s eye a-sparkle with 
excitement and admiration. ‘‘ Farewell,’’ I cried, ‘* but 
must it be a final one ?”’ 

The crowd took my words for a general adieu and 
laughed. She understood me and nodded firmly though 
she waved herhand. More! Byall the gods, she threw 
a kiss to me unnoticed in the crowd ! 

Then the rush came. 

‘* Follow, who dares !’’ I cried, and jumping from the 
window I sped to the end of the lower roof, turned, 
waved my hand mockingly, and leaped. 
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To those at the window it seemed as if I had made the 
full plunge to the stone court below and a cry went up; 
then a hush, as if they listened for my groans. But that 
sturdy little tree received me, clasped me round, and 
its little branches tore through my gay clothes and even 
took stinging liberties on the flesh within. What cared 
I for a trifle such as that? I scrambled from my perch, 
and darted, sword in hand, for the entrance way. 

The porter saw me and hurried to close the great iron 
gate.. Before it could clang to my foot interposed, and 
as he = struggled with it I threatened him with my 
blade. But, Jove! I had no wish to leave a trail of 
blood to be remembered by “ha? night, and I was glad 
when he retreated, leaving me to throw wide the gate. 

Two of the watch, attracted by all the noise, came 
hurrying up outside and bade me halt. | dashed my 
blade through the lantern of one, and, parrying the blow 
which the other made at me with his staff, | caught him 
with my left arm around the waist, and, by a wrestling 
trick, threw him over my hip, letting him drop face 
downward in the mud. 

His companion, little guessing the rich prize he was 
permitting to slip by, paused to help the blinded, sput- 
tering wretch to his teet, and I was off like the wind. 
There was a hue and cry behind me—but hopelessly 
behind. 1 turned down one alley, then another, plunged 
and dove headlong into the waters of the Itchen. 

My throbbing pulses grew quiet in the river’s coolness, 
and I lay luxuriating in its calm and close embrace. 
The clamor of pursuit died away as | drifted idly down- 
ward on the surface of the silent tide. Overhead were 
my all-seeing friends, the stars, and I answered their 
twinkling laughter with a smile of triumph. I was free. 


(THE END) 





I knew 


NEXT MONTH THE PRIZE LOVE STORIES 


Will all be given in The Journal —all four, for which we paid $1000, in 
a single issue. Each story is complete within itself —the four together 
making as strong a quartette of “ out-and-out love stories’? as have ever 
been given in this magazine. 




















UST a moment.’’ The bride 
turned her delicately flushed 
face appealingly from one to 
the other. 

‘* You are just perfect!’ 

‘ You sweet, you!”’ 

‘* You are too lovely for 
anything !’’ The bridesmaids 
danced about their beautiful 
friend madly. ‘*‘ He—he isn’t fit to 
touch your slipper—the old owl!"") The 
youngest knelt at the bride’s feet and 
looked up adoringly. 

But the bride was slowly turning pale. 
In a few minutes the marriage ceremony 
would bind a motherless girl forever to the 
man of herchoice. She was not thinking 
of her dress, or of her lover, or of the 
sacrament. An ineffable longing for a 
mother’s blessing was choking her. She 
must be alone, or she must die. 

‘* Go,”’ said the bride solemnly ; ‘* you 
have been very dear. Leave me, and 
when all is ready send him up to get me.’’ 

Dimly the bridesmaids understood. 
They kissed and wept and went. As 
the last face beckoned her good-by on 
the landing the girl locked the door and 
ran to her bed like a fluttering dove. 
There she knelt. Her diaphanous veil 
covered her head and shoulders. Her 
long train shimmered behind her. 

‘* Oh, mother, mother !’’ she called as 
if in prayer; ‘‘ no one will ever know ; 
no one can ever know but you. I want 
to put my head in your lap. I want to 
cry in your arms. I want you to pat my 
cheek and say, ‘ There! there! child!’ 
Mother! I can’t do it!’’ 
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With the indescribable motion of a 
strong nature casting off weakness the 
girl arose. She had only a few minutes 
more to herself—the last she would 
really have in all her life. She dashed 
her handkerchief over her eyes, went to 
her mirror, and peered into its full depths 
critically. Then her heart halted. 

It was very old, and was said to be a 
bridal mirror which had been brought 
over from France in the century before 
the last. It was made in the style of a 
pier-glass nearly five feet tall. On each 
upper corner a Cupid was dropping 
orange-blossoms which floated down the 
sides, terminating in a bridal wreath 
below. 

It was as graceful as it was ornate and 
as sentimental as it was effective. Long 
ago the gilding on the frame had worn 
off, leaving the woodwork opalescent 
with an undertone of gray, with gleams 
of gold suggestive of purple — iridescent, 
almost like one of those vases entombed 
in the island of Cyprus and brought to 
light after a thousand years. 

Neither had the glass been replaced. 
Behind, the silver was not so much worn 
as that it seemed to have lost its virtue. 
The image that it returned was often in- 
distinct in outline and obscure in detail. 
This was an impression rather than a 
portrait. In a dim light the reflection 
was rather a suggestion than a reality. 

As the girl peered into the mirror 
which used to hang in her mother’s room 
and had reflected the faces of so many 
brides upon their wedding morning, she 
saw herself as she was, not as she was 
masked. Sincere and naive, yet she did 
not always wear her heart upon her face. 
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She saw a wreath of wavy, rebellious 
hair peeping out beneath the stately 
bridal veil; a broad, low forehead, 
smooth, unwrinkled by a quick dispesi- 
tion. Her eyes were soft and wide, 
appealing for the tenderness they now 
revealed. Her cheeks were delicate and 
pink, quick to pale and flush, dimpled 
with the desire for happiness, and end- 
ing with a full and generous line in a 
round and tender chin. Her lips lay in 
a beautiful curve always ready to part, 
expressing sometimes too easily the 
emotions of her soul. . 

She saw an affectionate, enthusiastic 
girl, craving sympathy, giving it eagerly 
with her whole heart—a generous, sensi- 
tive woman, the kind that coldness would 
contract, and ardor would expand to her 
highest value. Ah, but she was proud 
as she was passionate ; one read that in 
the haughty, upward sway of her head, 
and in the carmine lips! “She saw in the 
sensitive face which returned her gaze an 
infinite capacity for good —and also, to 
her horror, a great possibility for evil. 

Her lover had never measured the 
power over her pulsating heart that his 
words, his looks, his gestures carried. 
And what a strange lover he was! The 
bride bent forward and peered into the 
glass with catching breath. How could 
that kind of a man choose this kind of a 
girl? It was the Arctic wooing the 


THE BRIDAL MIRROR 


By Herbert D. Ward 


Author of “ The Burglar Who Moved Paradise,"’ ** The New Senior at Andover,” etc. 
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“AS SHE GAZED SHE SAW THE LIPS PART IN BLESSING— 
THEN SLOWLY THE BELOVED FACE FADED AWAY-:’ 


Tropics. Cold, undemonstrative, self- 
possessed, unbending, Josiah Cotton 
seemed to be a statue carved in ice. He 
had courted her with the unemotional 
regularity of a machine. 

This young descendant of a_ staid 
Puritan stock had the restraint of a 
judge and the gravity of an old man. 
He had proposed to her with the mas- 
terful sang-froid that made ‘‘No’’ a 
psychical impossibility, and he had ac- 
cepted her young, fervent life with a 
calmness that seemed almost an impiety. 
Had he no heart to be touched by the 
glowing face she saw in the glass? 

Once, exasperated by his lack of de- 
monstrativeness, she had flung herself on 
the sofa in tears. She would have given 
her life if he had taken her in his arms 
and soothed and loved her as she needed. 

But he was no man to be moved out of 
his composure by a woman's tears, even 
if they fell from the eyes he held most 
dear. With an inarticulate sound he 
turned his back upon her and left her 
alone to what proved then to be the 
crisis of her life. With her lips she called 
him a brute—but with her heart she 
loved him. How she loved that man! 
Every asset of her being was deposited 
in his keeping. There was something at 
once beautiful and pitiful about her way of 
loving. She was obsessed, and gloritied 
in her surrender. Such love as hers 
could not fail to move his composure and 
melt his glacial nature. She felt, she 
knew, that he loved her as much as he 
was capable of loving, and she would 
teach him how to unbend and show her 
those tender attentions which fill a 
woman's imagination and are her life. 

‘* Mother!” she cried, challenging 
herself in the mirror, ‘‘ teach me, tor I 
love him, I love him !”’ 
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As the bride pleaded with the mystical 
the mystic answered. In the old mirror 
a strange transformation took place. 
From out of the depths of the time-worn 
glass another face slowly arose while her 
own dissolved before it. 

History is full of instances where an 
overwhelming call, made under a great 
necessity, compels the attendance of the 
desired. Mirrors are mysterious, and no 
embodied soul may fully understand 
them. Like the human eye they receive 
upon their sensitive hearts impressions 
which are indelibly imprinted there, and 
who shall say that the glass which receives 
you and stores you up daily shall not give 
you back under appropriate conditions ? 
lor the mirror sees all things, knows all 
things, holds all things, and reflects all 
things, mysteriously keeping to itself the 
negatives of all impressions. 

As the girl looked the face of her 
mother arose before her as if from a sea 
of glass. It was not a dream; it was the 
same beautiful face which the surface of 
the bridal mirror had reflected so many 
times before. It was the answer to the 
world-old cry of the motherless bride. 

Discarnate, the mother looked straight 
into her daughter’s eyes. With what in- 
finite tenderness, with what encouraging 
love, this spirit from an unseen world 
regarded her child! With a smile that 
dispelled all doubt and promised all 
hope she blessed the bride. 

Then, with quick reverence the girl 
dropped to her knees, clasped her hands, 
and looked wistfully up into that mysteri- 
ous presence, receiving the benediction 
she so keenly craved. As she gazed she 
saw the lips part in blessing —then slowly, 
inexorably, the beloved face faded away, 
sank again into the depths of the sea of 
glass, and the girl was looking at her 
own pale, comforted face. 

There was a resolute knock. Throw- 
ing a passionate kiss at the mirror, and 
all it meant to her of past and future, the 
bride ran to the door. She hesitated, 
and with a blush unlocked it shyly. 

There on the threshold stood the man 
who was to be her husband, and who 
was the lord of her heart. With pressed 
lips the bridegroom bent and com- 
posedly kissed his bride upon the fore- 
head. But she turned up to him a face 
beautiful in utter trust and surrender—a 
face glowing with an imperishable love. 

The bridal mirror was left alone. 
What memories of love and life were 
treasured in its heart! That silver retina, 
so sensitive to the cry of the bride, re- 
flected the two departing figures gravely. 


THREE MORE STORIES BY MR. WARD 


Each complete in itself, and yet carrying the bride and 
groom of this story into their married life, will be given 
in the following issues of The Journal. How the 
mystical and “ unexpected ”’ come into the lives of this 
man and this woman is singularly interesting. The part 
that two love-letters play in their lives borders on the 
strangely mysterious, and yet it is so plausible that the 
same incident might happen to any one. 
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HW MELL the new-mown hay ! 

Ah, there’s a fragrance for you, eh? 
yes — sweeter than all your roses. Take a 
summer’s morning like this, with the birds 
singing, and the sun warm on the stubble, 
and a little gamesome wind coaxing and wheedling 
you with whifis of the harve st—why, “boy, I can smell 
the hay I forked fifty vears ago! I can feel the sun rising 
hotter in the sky, and the meadow simmering, and away 
off —away off by the apple orchard behind the house — 
I can see a little pink blur. First it bobs up and stops 
a minute—I rather think it’s on the wall; and then 
drops down a bit, and comes meandering through the 
pasture, and stops again, and bends down —I rather 
think it is picking flowers now, one of those pink wild 
roses to match itself ; and then comes wandering through 
the bars. Boy, I rather think that was your erand- 
mother, fifty years ago, coming out to us with the noon 
jug in her hands, all cool and dripping from the well. 
Lord Harry, but it was good; and did you ever notice 
—ever notice how pretty pink looks in a meadow? 
Ever notice pink flowers growing anywhere? Didn't 
you want to —kind of pick ’em, some ‘how? Eh? 

Fifty years ago that was—fifty years, yet I remember. 
I remember other things—things I thought I had for- 
gotten. When you’re an old man like me you may 
remember this very morning, and if you do like as not 
you'll recollect some little thing —that empty flower-pot, 
or the way the r¢ ssebush bends toward the pear tree, or 
how the sun’s all yellow speckles on the garden path, 

Why, things come back to me—now, there's your 
grandmother. Dark, your grandmother was, dark- 
haired and dark-eyed — big brown eyes— and there was 
always something very taking about her face even when 
she was a girl—I don’t know—a_ kind of shining as 
though she was pleased about something. I guess she 
was, most of the time. If it wasn’t a lovely day, or a 
lovely flower, something was lovely. But she had spirit 
—yes, yes—-and she could get her own way, too, 
your grandmother could. I'll never forget as long 
as I live the time I took her buggy riding. Before we 
were married —that was fifty years ago—yet I remem- 
ber just as though it was yesterday. 


Yes, 
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‘* We'd better have the top up, Bertram,”’ 
I helped her in. 

‘* Oh, no,’’ says I. ‘‘It’s too fine to have the top up.”’ 

‘© Well,”’ says she, ‘‘ I think it would be better up.” 

** On such a fine day as this?”’ says I. ‘* On sucha 
cool, lovely afternoon—the top up?’’ says I. 

‘* Well ——”’ says she. 

**Oh,’’ says I, ‘‘ let’s have the fresh air and the sun 
all about us,’’ says I. 

‘* Very well, Bertram, 
it?’’ says she. 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ says I; ‘* much too fine for the top up,’ 
says I, gathering the reins in my hand. 

Heli —— 

We drove off leisurely down the country road. It was 
beautiful, just beautiful around where we lived—all 
meadows and apple trees. 

* Did you ever see so many blossoms ?’’ says she. 

‘* No,”’ says L; ** not since last spring,’’ says I. 

And she laughed and put back her hair, and then I 
noticed—— ‘* Why do you squint so?’’ says I. 

‘Do I squint?” says she, innocent as you please. 
‘ The sun now—is it too bright?” says I. 
‘It is pretty bright, Bertram,’’ says she. 

** Whoa, Peggy !”’ says I. 

‘What are you going to do?’ 

‘*You take the reins, Kate,’ 
the top up, to shade your eyes,”’ 

‘* Oh, never mind,’’ says she. 

‘It's no trouble at all,’’ says I. 
* But it’s so cool and lovely,”’ 
too fine for the top up,’’ says she. 
‘1 know, but your eyes,” says I, raising the top. 
‘Thank you, Bertram,”’ says she, sweet as honey. 

‘* Don’t mention it. Get up, Peggy !’’ says I. 

And then, when we'd driven on a bit: 

‘* The top,’’ says I, looking at her out of the corners 
of my eyes—for, mind you, she’d never been known to 
squint in the sun before, and her hat was brimmed— 
‘* the top’s up, Katie, dear,”’ says I. 

** And nice and shady it is, too; isn’t it, Bertram ?’’ 
says she, a-looking away off at the apple blossoms. 

** Sure,”’ says I. 

Dear, dear—why, I can hear your grandmother now, 
her little mouth all puckered up and her eyes shining. 

‘ And nice and shady it is, too; isn’t it, Bertram?” 
says she, just like that. 

** Sure,’ says I. 

Strange— strangest thing, now, but your grandmother 
never seems to remember that bugey ride, or anything 
about it at all! 

That was a great year, boy, more ways than 
that year before we were married. That was the vear 
so many flowers grew. There are such years— more 
birds and flowers than other times. Birds! Why, boy, 
the woods were speckled with thrushes; and sing— 
Lord Harry, of all the piping, and trilling, and whirring, 
and carrying on, and calling sweet names you ever 
heard, morning and evening, and all like a lot of fairies 
playing flutes. 

That was the year I first read Shakespeare's plays, 
and mou-outhed soliloquies. Boys like that sort of 
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lings by a brook, in the middle of the woods, and nota 


Dear, dear — once J did Hamlet for a lot of sap- 


leaf stirred! For a solid week I was all for being an 
actor—a great actor, you understand—except that I'd 
made up my mind to be something else long ago. 
That was what troubled me—that something else. | 
didn’t see how I could be a poet and marry your 
grandmother. 

Sounds strange, but it isn’t. I'd been writing verses 
for the ‘‘ Beacon County Register.’’ I didn’t sign them. 
They kind of laugh when you write poetry. Only your 
grandmother knew, and it was she made me take all 
my best verses and make a bundle of them and send 
them to-a great man. He was a poet himself, and as 
long as he lived he was kind to the young ones. He 
wrote back a long letter to me. I’ve got it still, put 
away upstairs, and some day maybe you'll read what 
he said there about your grandfather. My, I remember 
when that letter came. 1 didn’t walk for a week after- 
ward. Ijust—winged my way. I made up my mind 
right then and there I would be a poet; thought it all 
out while I worked in the fields and drove home the 
cows, and nights before I went to sleep. I was going to 
write about common things. I was going to make up 
verses about ordinary men, and how they felt when they 
worked and married and brought up little children ; and 
how they came home nights tired and played with 
them, and how they were sad when they lost them, but 
went on working and smiling just the same. And I was 
going to write how they grew old and came to sit like 
me, here on the sunny side of a garden, talking to their 
grandsons, or pottering around the flower-beds. 
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All those things I was going to write about because 
men would know what I meant, and maybe it would 
help them to bear their burdens and go their ways. And 
I was going to put it all down in plain old E nglish words 
without much Latin in them— words people used ev ery 
day and would feel at home with, but all set down so 
sweetlylike, one after the other, in even lines, that men 
would stop and look about them and wonder they’d 
never noticed how beautiful the simple things were 
before. Oh, I got quite foolish over those plans of 
mine. lIeven dreamed people might cry a little, more 
or less, over my verses, and cut them out and read them 
to each other, and paste them in scrapbooks. 

Well, I talked it all over with your grandmother, and 
she said I was right; that only now and then some one 
like Burns came along and saw the beauty in common 
things ; and that when a man did people loved him and 
went on loving him, because what he said was as true 
to-day as yesterday, and to-morrow as to-day. 

But your grandmother said this : 

‘ Bertram,’’ said she, ‘* you ought notto marry fora 
long time. You ought to just keep your life simple, and 
read and think. You ought to have time to talk to men 
and watch them, and then wander around where every- 
thing's quiet, just making out what it all means. You 
ought to have time, Bertram—time to do these things 
without worrying about how you are going to support 
me and the children. 

‘*We should be awfully poor, 
‘and I shouldn't mind that, 
‘* Seeing me pinching and saving, Bertram, would make 
you suffer—a thousand times more than other men, 
because you have a poet’s heart. Look at Burns,”’ said 
she, ‘‘ and see how he struggled all his life long with 
poverty. I tell you they don’t pay men to be poets, 
Bertram. No, they just let you pour out your soul like 
water, and all free and sparkling as the brook’s, and 
when they're thirsty they'll lap it up, but when they're 
filled they'll forget you. Why, Bertram,’’ said she— 
and [ can see now her eyes filling and hear her voice 
getting braver and braver—‘'‘ I'd wait years, years for 
you, Bertram, if I knew I was helping your poetry.”’ 

And she would have waited, boy. She would have 
waited, but Lord Harry, I wouldn't have it that way. 


Bertram,’’ said she, 
but you would,’’ said she. 
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‘* No, Kate,’’ said I, ‘‘ my little girl, You are wrong, 
Kate. You can help me most by marrying me. Then 
you'll always be near to cheer me. Why, Katie,’ said 
I, ‘‘ with you for a wife every day will be a poem, and 
all I'll have to do will be just to write it down to keep 
the wolf away.”’ 

Well, she put her arms around my neck, your grand- 
mother did, and hid her face in my shoulder, and cried 
and cried. Oh, she would have waited, boy —yes, yes 
—for she meant every word she said. But she was glad 
I wouldn't have it so—glad that I loved her better than 
my poetry. For she was a woman, boy, and now and 
then they talk philosophy as true as any ever spoken, 
but it’s too cold a thing for their warm hearts, and 
sooner or later it melts there and runs away in the red 
blood you see in their cheeks and feel throbbing in their 
bosoms when you hold them in your arms. 

So we were married. 

You fix up your little library—all the books you 
loved when a boy, the poor ones with the good — all the 
books they gave you for Christmas and birthdays, with 

‘To Bertram from His Loving Parents,’’ and ‘* To 
Bertram from Kate,’’ on the flyleaves ; fix them all up 
and say, ‘‘ Now I'll be a poet.”’ 

And some morning you come downstairs, and the 
sunlight falls through the windows, and the berries look 
red and beautiful on the breakfast-table, and the coffee 
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smells like—well, good as tobacco does when you've 
run out of it and haven’t smoked foran age. You come 
down like that, and you say, ‘‘ Lord, Kate——”’ 

Well, no; you don’t say that, or you try 
because she doesn’t like that sort of thing. 

‘* What a glorious old morning !”’ 

Or something Christian like that. And after breakfast 
you sit down, and there’s something warm breaking in 
your heart, and the words drip sweet as honey from your 
pen till, by the Lord Harry, before you know it, boy, it’s 
there—something you'd never dreamed was in you 
when you sat down to write, and something that makes 
people cry and write to you and tell you how they’ve 
wanted to say the same thing all along, but couldn’t, 
because they didn’t know how. And it all comes so easy 
to you, like a little, trickling rill, that you think you can 
do it every day. But you can't, boy! 

Day after day may be as sunny, and the breakfast 
berries may be as red, and Kate as sweet, but somehow 
or other never a singing line comes to you, It’s your 
soul that’s wrong, boy—it’s not the weather; and the 
soul’s a powerfully curious thing —just an ordinary soul, 
let alone a poet's, which is the strangest, most unreliable, 
will-o’-the-wispest soul of all. 

And so you sit there, day after day, and the well in 
your heart gets lower and lower, and you start up nights 
out of your sleep and turn on your pillow, this way and 
that, and visions come to you of Kate hungry, of her 
gown tattered, of cold faces turned to her in the village 
street. And there in the dark of night, like snowballs 
little boys roll to build their forts with, your troubles 
grow, and you sink into anxious dreams. In the morn- 
ing you're crossto her. You sit savagely at your desk. 
Lite all seems out of kilter, and the gloom of it settles 
upon you, black as a funeral pall. 

But the days are slipping by. The purse—you must 
write somehow; and if you do—yaur fingers tense, 
your soul cold as a stone—they send things back to you. 

But if you’re a genius you'll not mind her so much. 
You'll mind your lines, and love the goddess in your 
soul better even than the woman by your side. 

‘* Choose !’’ says the goddess, somewhere from her 
awful throne. 

* Choose !’’ echo those cherub moods of yours. You 
can hear the whirring, you can catch the gleam of their 
wings. They are there—no, here /—they are gone ! 

‘Choose !’’ says the goddess, and her voice is icy 
now, and you feel upon you the jealous glitter of her 
eyes ; but you remember what music that voice can be ; 
you remember how meltingly she can beam upon you 
when she will, and how you have loved and wooed her 
with all your youth, and how you have dreamed of her 
kindness and her smiles. 

‘* Choose !’’ she says. ‘‘ Choose, Bertram Gleam !”’ 

And the woman beside you says nothing at all ! 
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Well, boy, Ichose! I chose my Kate. I chose your 
grandmother. What is she now? A little bit of an old 
woman with faded hair. She’s bent. She’s feeble. Her 
voice is but a quaver of that fresh, full-throated song I 
used to hear—I hear still when she speaks to me. 

The goddess, boy, is still young and fair ! 

But I chose my love, and I’m not sorry ; and every day 
the goddess has called to me, and every day I have 
chosen my love again. 

Many’s the time I’ve thought of the verses I was to 
write, and the hearts that were to beat with mine; and 
there were years there in my life’s prime when I suf- 
fered pangs, and said to myself, over and over in my 
bitterness : ‘‘ You are a failure, Bertram Gleam.”’ 

Over and over again my heart has leaped when the 
goddess called to me, and I would have seized my pen 
again — but toil had wearied me. 

Over and over I heard another voice: ‘‘ What hast 
thou done with the talents I gave thee, Bertram Gleam ?”’ 
What could I say to that? 

Why, I said this, grandson. 
and ‘* Lord,’’ said I, ‘‘ Lord, Thou knowest I set out 
to do great things ; that it was there in my young heart 
to do them for Thy glory and my fellowmen— but some 
one had to help Kate. And the ‘great things—the great 
things, Lord, smoldering in my bosom — somehow they 
never seemed to have much to do with getting bread for 
her and the children. Amen.”’ 

That's what I said—oh, not at first, but after a while, 
when I had thought it all out and was kind of reconciled. 
And the Lord—I guess He took the same view of it, for 
my conscience hasn't troubled me any more. 

I chose my love, and she’s given her life to me, just 
given it without a murmur —and thrice she’s risked it 
tor me, to bring a chirping to our nest. 

I get to thinking sometimes, here in the sun, these last 
mornings, how there’s always been something i in Kate’s 
face I never could quite make out — something I never 
just liked to ask about—a kind of innerness that doesn’t 
seem to belong tome. I wonder sometimes if it can be 
possible she, too, has given up something — some dream 
or other, some kind of lost love like mine. Maybe 
that’s what love is, mostly, dow n here—just giving up, 
for somebody, something you’ ve kind of hugged and 
cherished in your heart when you're young. 
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the bunga- 
low from which 
the child had been 
stolen. Those 
chalk-marks struck 
me as being worth 
a closer investiga- 
tion. Nor did I 
find them less in- 
teresting upon a 
closer look. Still 
more nearly oblit- 
erated than before 
by the constant 
passing of feet over them, I was just enabled to read the 
one word which appeared to me significant. If you will 





glance at the following reproduction of a snap-shot which 4A 


I took of this scrawl you will see what I mean : 


Ud 16 (t LY 
yf. , 
The significant character was 16. _f#7 Taken with 


the ‘‘ ust’’ there could be no doubt #_ that the whole 
writing had been a record of the Z date on which the 
child had disappeared: August ” 16, 190-. This in 
itself was of small consequence if J the handwriting had 
not possessed those marked # peculiarities which I 
believed belonged to but one /? man—a man I had once 
known—a man of reverend appearance, upright car- 
riage, anda strong, distinguish [ ing mark like an old-time 
scar running straight down W) between his eyebrows. 
This had been my thought H when I first saw it. It 
was doubly so on seeing itagain after the doubts 
expressed by Miss Graham of \a threatening old man 
who possessed similar charac \y teristics. ; 
There was another peculiarity \. of the place which had 





attracted my attention, as you will \ remember. The @yF as men- 
room in which [ stood was consider \\_ ably smaller LES y) tion ed 
than the space inclosed by the four wu oO t=/ by Miss 
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walls of the bungalow. Yet I saw no signs 
inside or outside of another, unless the long, dark rug 
falling from the ceiling over the side opposite the window 
concealed a door. I drewaside this rug. Yes, a door was 
there, or, rather, had been there, for the space once occupied 
by it was closely bricked up now, with every evidence of 
having been in this condition for years. I went outside 
and worked my fingers through the thick vines which cov- 
ered the whole end of the wall overlooking the hedgerows, 
in the hope of coming upon the signs of some old window. 
My fingers presently struck the edge of a sill, then the 
casings and glass of a casement, which, however, must 
have been shut from the light for many years, so large were 
the stalks of the vines growing over it. 
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All this was interesting but not exactly to the point. 
Closed or open, this room could have nothing to do with 
the disappearance of this child, yet in repassing the bunga- 
low door on my way back I caught my eye turning toward 
the long, brown rug hanging over those unsightly bricks. 
On the path toward which I now turned I encountered 
again the figure of Mrs. Carew. Her face was turned full 
on mine, and she had evidently turned back to have another 
instant’s conversation with me. The next moment I was 
sure of this. 

‘* | have returned to tell you,’’ was her greeting, ‘‘ that I 
have more confidence in your efforts than in those of the 
various police officers around here; so I want to be of aid 
to you if I can.” 

There was a flutter in her movements which astonished 
me. She was surveying me in a straightforward way, and I 
could not but feel the fire and force of her look. 

‘* You are very good,’’ I rejoined. Yet I refrained from 
putting her any question, though I presently found myself 
walking toward the house at her side. She may not have 
expected me to have presumed so far. Certainly she 
showed no dissatisfaction when at a parting in the path I 
took my leave of her and turned my face in the direction of 
the gates. A strange, sweet woman, but one not easily 
read, and not easily parted from unless one had an imper- 
ative errand, like myself. 

This errand was to meet and forestall the messenger boy 
whom I momentarily expected with the answer to my tele- 
gram. That an opportunity for gossip was likewise 
afforded by the motley group of men and boys drawn up 
near one of the gate-posts gave an added interest to the 
event which I was quite ready to appreciate. Approach- 
ing this group, I assimilated myself with it as speedily as 
possible. They were discussing the finding ot the two 
mismated shoes! Had Gwendolen Ocumpaugh by any 
chance worn such? No, or the ones mating them would 
have been found in her closet, and this, some one shouted 
out, had not been done. What did it all mean? 
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There was nota word.of the vindictive old man described 
by Miss Graham till I myself introduced the topic. My 
reason, or, rather, my excuse, for introducing it was this: 
On the gate-post near me I had observed the remnants of a 
strip of paper which had been pasted there and afterward 
imperfectly torn off. It had an unsightly look, but I did not 
pay much attention to it till some movement in the group 
forced me a little nearer to the post, when I was surprised 
enough to see that this scrap of paper showed signs of 
words, and that these words gave evidence of being a date 
written in the very hand I now had no difficulty in recog- 
nizing as that of the old man uppermost in my own mind. 
This date, strange to say, was the same significant one 
already noted on the floor of the bungalow, a fact which I 
felt merited an explanation if any one aboui me could give it. 

I drew to it the attention of a very decent-looking fellow 
who appeared to have more brains than speech. 

_ ‘* Do you know who pasted that date upon the post?’’ I 
inquired. 

He answered very directly. 

‘* No, or I would have been laying for him long before 
this. Why, it is not only on that you can see it, but I found 
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it pinned to the carriage cushions one day just 
as | was going to drive Mrs. Ocumpaugh out.”’ 
(Evidently I had struck ‘SQ uponthecoachman.) ‘‘And 
not only that. One of the & girls up at the house tells 
me that it was written across \ a card which was left at 
the door for Mrs. Ocumpaugh, \ and all in the same hand- 
writing. This means some } thing, seeing it was the 
date our bad luck fell upon # us.’’ He had noted that. 
‘* You don’t mean to say f that those things were 
written and put about be # fore the date on them?” 
Y Nave noticed since ?”’ 


“SS 
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‘* Yes. Would we : 
‘*Do you know _@# who wrote those slips? 
‘‘No. No ZA one does. Nobody thinks muci 
about wf __ them but me.” 
—_ 


3 ‘* The police must,’’ I ventured. 

al sé ’ ‘ ‘ . a) 
ZA Maybe, but they don’t say anything. 
= Asmall boy came up the road with several tele- 
One was for me. I carried it to one side and 
hastily tore it open. It was, as I expected, from my 
partner, and read: 


‘*Man you want has just returned after two days’ absence. 
Am on watch. Saw him just alight from buggy with what 
looked like sleeping child in his arms. Closed and fastened 
front door after him. Safe for to-night.”’ 
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The old man, whose handwriting I had now positively 
identified, was a former employer of mine. I had 
worked in his office 
whenalad. Hewasa 
doctor of very fair rep- 
utation in Westchester 
County, and I recog- 
nized every character- 

istic of his 


Graham, 
save the frenzy which 
she described. In 
those days he was calm 
and cold, and while 
outwardly scrupulous, 
capable of forgetting 
his honor as a physi- 
cian undera sufficiently 
strong temptation. | 
had left him when new 
prospects opened, and 
in the years which had 
elapsed had contented 
myself with the knowl- 
edge that his shingle 
still hung out in Yonk- 
ers. Now I was going 
to see him again. 
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That his was the 
hand which had stolen 
Gwendolen seemed no 
longer open to doubt. 
That she was under 
his care in the curious 
old house I remem- 
bered in the heart of 
Yonkers seemed 
equally probable ; but 
why so sordid a man 
—one who loved 
money above every- 
thing else in the world 
—should retain the 
child one minute after 
the publication of the 
bountiful reward of- 
fered by Mr. Ocum- 
paugh was what I could 
not at first understand. 
Miss Graham’s theory 
of hate had made no 
impressiononme. He 
was heartless and not 
likely to be turned 
aside from any project 
he had formed, but he 
was not what I con- 
sidered vindictive 
where nothing tangi- 
ble was to be gained. 

That my enterprise, even with the knowledge I possessed 
of this man, promised well or held out any prospects of 
easy fulfillment I no longer allowed myself to think. If 
money were his object—and what other could influence 
a man of his temperament?—the sum offered by Mr. 
Ocumpaugh, large though it was, had apparently not suf- 
ficed to satisfy his greed. He was holding back the child, 
or so I now believed, in order to wring a larger, possibly a 
double, amount from the wretched mother. 

I left Homewood in haste and took the first train for 
Yonkers. Though the distance was not great I had fully 
arranged my plans before reaching the town. 
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I knew the old fox well enough, or thought I did, to be 
certain that I would have anything but an easy entrance 
into his house. I anticipated difficulties, but was con- 
cerned about none but the possibility of not being able to 
bring myself face to face with him. Once in his presence, 
the knowledge which I secretly possessed of an old but 
doubtful transaction of his would serve to make him mine 
even to the point of yielding up the child he had forcibly 
abducted. But would he accord me an interview? Could 
I, without appeal to the police—and you can readily 
believe I was not anxious to allow them to put their fingers 
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in my pie—force him to open his door and let me into his 
house, which, as I well recalled, he locked up at nine — 
after which he would receive no one, not even a patient ? 

It was not nine yet, but it was very near that hour. I had 
but twenty minutes in which to mount the hill to the old 
house. In response to a few whistled notes of a certain 
popular melody there came an added note or two which told 
me that my partner was hidden somewhere. Indeed, from 
the sound I judged him to be in the rear of the doctor’s 
house, and being anxious to hear what he had to say before 
advancing upon the door which might lead the way to easy 
fortune or to complete defeat, I paused afew doors off and 
waited for his appearance. 

He was at my elbow before I had either seen or heard 
him, 

‘* Still here,’’ was his comforting assurance. 

‘* Both?’’ I whispered back. 

‘** Both.”’ 

‘* Is the child quiet? 

‘* Not a breath.”’ 

‘* Hush!”’ 

‘** There’s nobody.’ 

‘* Yes, the doctor ; he’s fastening up his house.”’ 

‘* It’s not the windows he is at.’’ 

‘* What then?” 

‘* The door: the big front door!”’ 

I gave my partner a surprised look, undoubtedly lost in 
the darkness, and drew a step nearer the house. | fixed 
my eye on the front door, where a rattling sound could 
be heard as of some one fingering the latch. It was this 
door which formed the peculiarity of the house. In itself 
it was like any other that was well fashioned and solid, 
but it opened upon space —that is, if if were ever opened, 


Has there been no alarm ?”’ 
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“WE WILL WASTE NO WORDS,’ SAID HE, SETTING DOWN THE LAMP" 


which I doubted. The stoop and even the railing which 
had once guarded it had all been removed, leaving a 
bare front, with this inhospitable entrance shut against 
every one who had not the conveniences for mounting it 
by a ladder. There was another way in, but this was 
around on one side, and did not present itself to the eye 
unless one approached from the west end of the street; 
so that to half the passers-by the house looked like a 
deserted one till they came abreast of the flagged path 
which led to the office door. The windows, as | remem- 
bered they used to be, were all closed tight. , . 

‘* What goes on behind those shuttered windows ?”’ 
thought I. ‘‘ I know of one thing, but what else?’’ The 
one thing was the counting of money and the arranging of 
innumerable gold pieces on the top of a baize-covered table. 
| remembered how he used to do it. I caught him at it 
once, having crept up one night from my little room off 
the office to see what kept the doctor up so late. 

He loved money, not as the spender loves it, openly 
and with luxurious instincts, but secretly and with a 
dread of discovery which spoke of treasure illy come by. 

And now he was seeking to add to his gains, and I stood 
on the outside of his house listening to sounds | did not 
understand, instead of attempting to draw him to the office 
door by ringing the bell he never used to disconnect till nine. 
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‘* I don’t quite like the noises we hear up there,’’ came 
in a sudden whisper to my ear. ‘‘ Supposing it was the 
child trying to get out! She does not know there is no 
stoop ; she seemed sleeping when he carried her in ——”’ 

‘* Hist,’’ I said. ‘‘ The door 7s opening.” 

Here I drew him flat against the wall. The door 
above had swung back and some one was stamping on 
the threshold over our heads in what appeared to be an 
outburst of ungovernable fury. 

That it was the doctor I could not doubt. But why 
his anger; why this mad gasping after breath and the 
half growl, half cry, with which he faced the night? 
The door above us suddenly slammed to and we 
heard a renewal of that fumbling with lock and key 
which had first drawn our attention. But the hand was 
not sure or the hall was dark, for the key did not turn in 
the lock. Suddenly awake to my opportunity, I wheeled 
my partner about and making use ot his knee and back 
climbed up till I was enabled to reach the knob and turn 
it just as the man within had stepped back, probably to 
procure more light. 

The result was that the door fell open and I stumbled 
in, falling almost face downward on the floor. I was on 
my feet again in an instant, and it was in this manner 
that I encountered again my old employer. 

He did not recognize me. I saw it by the look of 
alarm which crossed his features and the involuntary 
opening of his lips in what would certainly have been a 
stentorian cry if | had not smiled and cried out : 

‘* Excuse me, doctor. I never came in by that door 
before.’’ 

My smile is my own, they say ; at all events it served 
to enlighten him. 

‘* Bob Trevitt!’’ he exclaimed, but with a growl of 
displeasure I could hardly condemn under the circum- 
stances. 

I hastened to push my advantage, for he was looking 
very threateningly toward the door which was swaying 
gently and in an inviting way to a man who, if old, had 
more power in his arms than I had in my whole body. 

‘* Ves,”’ ITsaid. ‘*And on a very important errand. 
I am here on behalf of Mrs. Ocumpaugh, whose child 
you have under your roof !”’ 
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It was a direct attack and for a minute I doubted if I had 
not made a mistake in making it so suddenly and with- 
out gloves. His face purpled, the veins on his forehead 
started out, his great form shook with an ire that in such 
domineering natures as his can only find relief in a blow. 
But the right hand did not rise nor the heavy fist fall. 
With admirable self-restraint he faced me fora moment, 
without speaking a word. Then his blazing eyes cooled 
down, and with a sudden gesture, which relaxed his 
extreme tension of nerve and muscle, he pointed toward 
the end of the hall and remarked with studied politeness: 

‘* My office is below, as you know. Will you oblige 
me by following me there?” 

I feared him, for I saw that he, too, regarded the 
moment as one of critical significance. But I assumed 
an air of perfect confidence. 

‘* Certainly. I have friends on the outside waiting for 
me ; so 1 hope you won’t keep me long.”’ 

He was bending to take up a lamp from a small table 
as I threw out in apparent carelessness these words, and 
the flash which shot from under his shaggy brows was 
thus necessarily heightened by the glare in which he 
stood. Yet, with all allowances made I considered him 
dangerous, and was correspondingly surprised when he 
turned on the top step of the narrow staircase, and in 
the mildest of accents remarked : 

‘* These stairs are a trifle treacherous. Be careful to 
grasp the hand-rail as you come down.”’ 

Was the game deeper than I thought? I had never 
before seen him look benevolent, and it alarmed me 
coming as it did after the accusation I had made. I 
knew his subterranean office very well, and how difficult 
it would be to raise a cry there which could be heard 
by any one without. Still, with a muttered ‘‘ Thank 
you,’’ I proceeded to follow him down, only stopping 
once in the descent to listen for some sound by which 
I could determine in which room of the many I knew 
to be on this floor and the one above the little one lay. 
But all was still around and overhead. 
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The clock struck as I put foot on the landing leading 
to the one available entrance to this sepulchral building. 
I expected to see the old man try that door, even to 
double bolt it as in the years gone by. But he merely 
cast it a look and proceeded on down the three or four 
steps which led into the species of basement where he 
had chosen to fix his office. In another moment that 
dim and dismal room broke upon my view under the 
vague light of the small and poorly-trimmed lamp he 
carried. I recognized it all and detected but few 
changes. But these were startling ones. The old 
lounge standing under the two barred windows had 
been re-covered ; and on the table, which I had always 
regarded with a mixture of awe and apprehension, I 
perceived lying something which I had never seen there 
before: a Bible, with its edges worn and its leaves 
rumpled as if often and eagerly handled. I was so 
struck by this last discovery that I stopped staring in 
the doorway, looking from the sacred volume to his 
worn but vigorous figure drawn up in the middle of the 
room with the lamp still in his hand, and his small but 
brilliant eyes fixed upon mine with a certain ironical 
glitter in them which gave me my first distrust of the 
part I had come here to play. 

‘** We will waste no words,”’ said he, setting down the 
lamp. ‘‘ In what respect are you a messenger from Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh, and what makes you think I have her 
child in this house ?’’ 

** I know the child is here,’’ I replied, ‘‘ because my 
partner saw you bring her in. I have gone into the 
detective business since leaving you.”’ 

‘*Ah!’’ There was an astonished edge to his smile, 
and I felt that I should have to make the most of that old 
discovery of mine if I were to hold my own with this 
man. ‘* And may I ask,” he coldly continued, ‘‘ how 
you have succeeded in connecting me-with this young 
child’s disappearance ?’’ 

** You threatened the child to her face in the hearing 
of her nurse some two weeks ago, on a certain bridge. 


You even set the day when she should pass from luxury 
to poverty. That day was the sixteenth, and we all 
know what happened on that date. Ifthis is not enough”’ 
—for I had seen his lip curl—‘‘ you threatened Mrs. 
Ocumpaugh, too, for I know well the hand which wrote 
this same date on the bungalow floor and in various 
other places about Homewood where her eye was likely 
to fall.’’ And I let my own fall on a sort of manuscript 
lying open not far from the Bible which still looked so out 
of place to me on this pagan-hearted old miser’s table. 
‘* Such chirography as yours is not to be mistaken,’’ I 
completed, with a short gesture toward the disordered 
sheets he had left spread out to every eye. 

‘*T see. <A detective, without doubt. 
the detective here ?”’ 

The last question leaped like a shot from his lips. 

** You have not denied the threats to which I have just 
called your attention,’’ was my cautious reply. 

‘* What need of that?’’ he retorted. ‘‘Are you not a 
detective ?’’ 

There was sarcasm as well as taunt in the way he 
uttered that last word. I was conscious of being ata 
loss, but put a bold front on the matter and proceeded as 
if conscious of no secret misgiving. 
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‘*Can you deny as well that you have been gone two 
days from this place? That during this time a doctor’s 
buggy, drawn by a horse I should know by description, 
having harnessed him three times a day tor two years, 
was seen by more than one observer in the wake of a 
mysterious wagon, from the interior of which a child’s 
crying could be heard? The wagon did not drive up to 
this house to-night, but the buggy did, and from it you 
carried a child into this house.”’ 

With a sudden down-bringing of his old but powerful 
hand on the top of the table betore him he seemed about 
to utter an oath or some angry invective. But again he 
controlled himself, and eying me without any show of 
shame or even of desire to contradict any of my asser- 
tions, he quietly declared : 

‘* You are after that reward, I observe. Well, you 
won't get it. Like many others of your class you can 
follow a trail, but the insight to start right and end in 
triumphant success is given only to a genius, and you are 
not a genius.”’ 

‘* You have forestalled me. You have telegraphed or 
telephoned to Mr. Atwater——’”’ 

‘*T have not left my house since I came in here three 
hours ago.’’ 

‘* Then ——”’ I began. 

But he hushed me with a look. 

‘*It is not a matter of money,’’ he declared, almost 
with dignity. ‘‘ Those who think to reap dollars from 
the distress which has come upon the Ocumpaugh family 
will eat ashes for their pains. Money will be spent, but 
none of it earned, unless you or such as you are hired at 
so much an hour to follow trails.”’ 

Greatly astounded not only by the attitude he took, 
but by the calm, almost indifferent way in which he men- 
tioned what I had every reason to believe to be the one 
burning object of his existence, | surveyed him with 
undisguised astonishment till another thought gripped 
me with secret dread, and I exclaimed aloud : 

‘* She is dead, then!”’ 

‘*T do not know,”’ was his reply. 
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The four words were uttered with undeniable gloom. 

** You do not know?”’ I echoed. 

‘*No. I wish I did. I would give half of my small 
savings to know where that child is to-night. Sit 
down!”’ he vehemently commanded. ‘‘ You do not 
understand me, I see. You confound the old Doctor 
Pool with the new.’’ 

‘* Tconfound nothing,”’ I violently burst forth in strong 
revulsion against what I had now come to look upon as 
the attempt of a subtle actor to turn aside my suspicions 
and brave out a dangerous situation bya ridiculous sub- 
terfuge. ‘‘ I understand the miser whom I have beheld 
gloating over his hoard, and I understand the doctor 
who for money could lend himself to a fraud the secret 
results of which are agitating the whole country at this 
moment.”’ 

‘*So!”’ The word came with difficulty. ‘‘So you 
did play the detective even as a boy. Pity I had not 
recognized your talents at the time. But no,"’ he con- 
tradicted himself with great rapidity. ‘‘ I was not a 
redeemed soul then; I might have done you harm. I 
might have had more if not bitterer sins to atone for than 
I have now.’’ And with scant appearance of having 
noted the doubtful manner in which I had received this 
astonishing outburst he proceeded: ‘‘ Quit this. You 
have undertaken more than you can handle. You a 
messenger from Mrs. Ocumpaugh? Never. You are 
but the messenger of your own cupidity ; and cupidity 
leads by the straightest of roads directly down to hell.” 

** So you proved it to do six years ago. Lead me to 
the child I believe to be in this house, or I will proclaim 
aloud the pact you entered into then, a pact to which I 
was an involuntary witness, but whose words will not go 
for less on that account. Behind the curtain still hang- 
ing over that old closet I stood while ——’”’ 

His hand had seized my arm with a grip few could 
have proceeded under. 

** Do you mean -—’”’ the rest was whispered in my ear. 

I nodded, and felt that he was mine now. But the 
laugh which broke from his lips dashed my assurance. 

** Oh, the ways of the world!”’ he cried. Then, not 
without reverence : ‘‘ Oh, the ways of God!”’ 

I made no reply. For every reason I felt that the next 
word must come from him. It was an unexpected one. 

‘* That was Doctor Pool unregenerated and more 
heedful of the things of this world than of the one to 
come. You have to deal with quite a different man 
now. It is that very sin I am now repenting in sack- 
cloth and ashes. I live but to expiate it. Some- 
thing has been done toward accomplishing this, but not 
enough. I have been played upon, used. This I will 
avenge. New sin is a poor apology for the old.’’ 

I scarcely heeded him. I was again straining my ears 
to catch a smothered sob or a frightened moan. 

** What are you listening for?’’ he asked. 

‘‘For the sound of Gwendolen’s voice. Why 
shouldn't I listen for it?”’ 
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‘* You are strangely deceived. Little Miss Ocumpaugh 
is not here.’’ 

** What is that I hear, then ?’’ was the quick retort with 
which I hailed the sigh, unmistakably from infantile lips, 
which now rose from some place very near us. 

‘* That!’’ He flashed with uncontrollable passion. 
** Would you like to see what that is? Corme!’’ And 
taking up the lamp he moved, much to m, surprise, 
toward the door of the small cupboard of a room 
where I had myself slept when in his service. 

The door swung open, and there lay a small figure in 
the same spot where I had once pillowed my head, and 
with no more luxuries or even comforts about her than 
had been my lot. 

A bare wall, a narrow cot, a table with a bottle and 
glass on it, and the child in the bed—that was all. But 
it was enough, God knows, to me at that breathless 
moment; and advancing eagerly I was about to stoop 
over the little head sunk deep in its pillow, when the old 
man stepped between and with a short laugh remarked : 

‘* There’s no such hurry. I have something to say 
first, in explanation of the anger you have seen me dis- 
play—an anger which is unseemly in a man professing 
to have conquered the sins and passions of lost human- 
ity. I did follow this child. You were right in saying 
that it was my horse and buggy which were seen in the 
wake of the wagon which came from the region of 
Homewood and lost itself in the crossroads running 
between the North River and the Sound. For two days 
and a night I followed it, stopping in lonely woods, or at 
wretched taverns, watching, waiting for the transfer of 
the child, whose destination I was bound to know even 
if it cost me a week of miserable travel. I could hear 
the child cry out from time to time—an assurance that I 
was not following a will-o’-the-wisp— but not till to-day 
did any words pass between me and the man and woman 
who drove the wagon. At Fordham, just as I suspected 
them of making final efforts to escape me, they came 
to a halt and I saw the man get out. I immediately got 
out, too. As we faced each other I demanded what 
the matter was. He appeared reckless. ‘Are you a 
doctor?’ he asked. I assured him that I was. ‘I’ve 
got a job for you, then. A child in our wagon is ill.’ ”’ 
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With a start I attempted to look over the old man’s 
shoulder toward the bed. But the deep, if irregular, 
breathing of the child reassured me, and I turned to hear 
the doctor out. 

‘* This gave me mychance. ‘ Let mesee her,’ I cried. 
The man’s eye lowered. I did not like his face at all. 
‘ If it’s anything serious,’ he growled, ‘I shall cut! It 
isn’t my flesh and blood, nor yet my old woman’s there. 
You'll have to find some place for the brat besides my 
wagon if it’s anything that won’t get cured without nuss- 
ing. So come along and have a look.’ I followed him, 
perfectly determined to take the child under my own 
care, sick or well. ‘Where are you taking her?’ 
I asked. I didn’t ask who she was: why should I? 
‘I don’t know as I am obliged to tell,’ was his surly 
reply. ‘Where we are going oursels,’ he reluctantly 
added. ‘ But not to nuss. I’ve no time for nussing 
brats, nor my wife neither. We have ajourney to make. 
Sarah!’ this to his wife, for by this time we were beside 
the wagon, ‘ lift up the flap and hold the youngster’s 
hand out. Here’s a doctor who will tell us if it’s fever 
or not.’ A puny hand and wrist were thrust out. I felt 
the pulse. ‘ You had better give me the child,’ I 
said. ‘She’s sick enough for a hospital.’ A grunt 
from the woman within, an oath from the man, anda 
bundle was presently put in my arms from which a little 
moan escaped as I strode with it toward my buggy? ‘I 
do not ask your name,’ I called back to the man who 
reluctantly followed me. ‘ Mine is Doctor Pool, and I 
live in Yonkers.’ He muttered something about not 
peaching on a poor man who was really doing an unfor- 
tunate a kindness, and then slunk hurriedly back and 
was gone, wagon, wife and all, by the time I had whipped 
up my tired old nag and turned about toward Yonkers. 
But I had the child safe and sound in my arms, and my 
fears of her fate were relieved. She was not well, but 
I anticipated nothing serious. When she moaned I 
pressed her a little closer to my breast and that was all. 
In three-quarters of an hour we were in Yonkers. In 
fifteen minutes I had her on this bed, and had begun to 
unroll the shawl in which she was closely wrapped. Did 
you ever see the child about whom there has been all 
this coil?”’ 

‘* Yes, about three years ago.”’ 

‘** | have seen her within a fortnight; yet I could carry 
that young one in my arms for a whole hour without 
the least suspicion that I was making a fool of myself.”’ 
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Quickly slipping aside, he allowed me to approach the 
bed and take my first look at the sleeping child’s face. 
It was a sweet one, but I did not need the hint he had 
given me to find the features strange, and lacking in every 
characteristic those of Gwendolen Ocumpaugh. Yet as 
the cutting off of the hair will often change the whole 
aspect of the face — and this child’s hair was short —I was 
stooping in great excitement to notice more particularly 
the contour of cheek and chin which had given individu- 
ality to the little heiress, when the doctor touched me 
on the arm and drew my attention to a pair of little 
trousers and a shirt which were hanging on the door 
behind me under that great shawl. 

** The child I have been following, and whom I have 
brought into my house under the impression it was 
Gwendolen Ocumpaugh, is not even a girl.”’ 

‘* A boy!”’ I exclaimed. 

‘* A boy,” he said. 

I leaned over the child. In the full light of the lamp 
there was no mistaking it for a girl. 

The child was a boy : not little Gwendolen. 





WHAT HAPPENS NEXT IN THIS STORY 


Is naturally of absorbing interest. But the present completely baffied 
state of the detective is nothing as compared to his bewilderment when in 
the next installment he strikes a clew that amazes him even more. It is 
then that the story tales on that wonderful strength of almost absolute 
impenetrable mystery which made “ The Millionaire Baby” case one of the 
most famous in detective history, and baffled the skill of the keenest sleuths 
in the secret service of New York. The next (June) installment will show, with 
fascinating clearness, how a detective works and how the most astounding 
clew can be accidentally stumbled upon. 
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was to see him! To hear his voice! To 
have his dear eyes laughing into hers! To 
feel his arms about her! Ah-h! Would 
the three days never pass? 

Damon mowed the lawn and trimmed the 
hedge. Mrs. Damon cleaned the house 
from top to bottom, and every night for 
weeks previous she put glycerine and bay- 
rum on her hands and slept in gloves. She 
would have put them on Damon, too, had 
he submitted. 

‘* No, no, Gertie,’’ said he with a big 
laugh. ‘‘ The sight of Jim Damon sleeping 
in gloves to soften his hands would make 
even old Rover laugh when he comes in 
mornings to wake us up. It’s all right for 
you; I like to see you look pretty myself. 
Young Bennett’s no prig. If he was he 
couldn’t have our Rhoda. He knows 
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By Maravene Kennedy 


DRAWINGS BY W. D. STEVENS 


PART II 


ROFESSOR DUNCAN was not only a man of wide 
erudition, but he had a long, level head. 
Like the elder Bennett, he knew the influence 
of four years’ absence on a man, and he had 
little faith that Gordan Bennett would ever 
marry Rhoda Damon. Subtly, but insistently, 
he tried to make Rhoda see this. And use- 
lessly. She utterly refused to entertain even 

the possibility of her lover’s untaithfulness. 

‘* Do you still believe that I need fear for Gordan’s con- 
stancy ?’’ she cried indignantly when, at the close of the 
second year, the Professor significantly remarked that love 
was not as vital toa man as toa woman. The girl’s eyes, 
as she spoke, swept the room loaded with love’s offerings 
— books, flowers, remembrances of birthdays and holidays. 

The Professor tollowed her glance, but he only shook his 
head. 

‘* A man’s like a horse,’’ he said bluntly. 
count on him till he’s under the wire. 
head on the last quarter.”’ 

‘* You mean well, Professor,’’? she said scornfully. 
Sut you shouldn’t, now really you shouldn’t, try to 

instruct a pupil in a language you don’t know even the 

ABC's of. You are trying to prepare me for something 

that you think Gordan may do, while I know that very 
thing is something he could not do. He has only part of 

himself there, and I have only part of myself here. Don’t 
you see, Professor? But of course you don’t.’’ She 
laughed disdainfully. 

‘* Perhaps I don’t, Rhoda,’ the Professor responded 
good-humoredly. But his eyes were pitifully tender ; it 
seemed to him a tragic thing —to be a woman and to love 
like that. And Rhoda, with her brilliant mind and sweet 
womanliness, had become very dear to this man who had 
no family or blood relatives to drain his affections. 





** You can’t 
He may lose his 
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Rhoda's parents, too, interested the Professor nearly as 
much as did the girl herself. They were potentially what 
she had already become. Tactfully, and in genuine kind- 
ness not to be resented, he extended his instructions in a 
degree to embrace the father and the mother. Damon 
took in good part his plain speaking, while Mrs. Damon 
followed his every suggestion, her knowledge of her limi- 
tations constantly increasing. 

And one day Damon went to Rhoda and laid his broad, 
knotted hand tenderly on her shoulder. 

‘* Would it make you ashamed of your father and mother, 
Rhoda,’’ he asked gravely, ‘‘ if you’d give us lessons in 
grammar and a lot of things we need to know? I used to 
be dead set against this education business, 
but I think now I was wrong. Knowledge 
is power. I ain’t but forty-two and I may 


pathetic or ludicrous about these middle-aged scholars 
with their elementary schoolbooks. But the labor in- 
volved, the hours of toil added to their long day’s work ; 
the mother’s ofttimes unconscious sigh as she cheerfully 
took up her task; the father’s tired back and furrowed 
brow bending over his books—these were to Rhoda heart- 
reaching in their sacrificial love. The tears would gather 
in her eyes and roll down her cheeks without her scarcely 
knowing why. She became maternally tender to them 
both, and a new note crept into her voice—a sweet, soft 
roundness that was an unconscious caress. 

It ennobled her whole nature — this new, beautiful love 
for her parents. The little arrogance and superiority that 
had been in her former attitude toward them was entirely 
gone. This mortification of the flesh, so that their spirits 
might walk the better with hers and Gordan’s, bespoke a 
love of such magnitude and wisdom that the girl bowed 
prostrate before it. 

Soon the house, too, began to take on the new refine- 
ment. The varnished chromos and china vases and plush 
furniture ; the beflowered lamp-shades and staring-eyed 
crayons and framed wax flowers — these one by one found 
new abiding-places. A very harmoniously arranged home 
evolved itselt in place of the one-time hideousness that had 
always made Gordan wish that he could play football 
for an hour or so in those rooms. 
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Her lover’s unconditional approval was the goal Rhoda 
was striving for, and as the time of his coming drew near 
she grew strangely afraid. 

‘* Have I improved much, Professor?’’ she questioned 
wistfully. ‘‘ What if I should — disappoint — him !”’ 

‘* | don’t imagine Gordan has all the wisdom of the ages 
at his tongue’s end,’’ said the Professor with a chuckle. 
‘* Unless he’s studied harder than he used to we shall be 
able to meet him without fear. You just wear your pretti- 
est dress and listen to his recital of the jolly times he has 
had, and don’t you worry over a few things more or less 
that you may not know. Feed him on love, not theorems. 
That’s what he wants now.”’ 

She laughed gayly, really much enlightened ; then put 
away her books and went to the shops and to the dress- 
maker’s. 

The message that told of Gordan’s coming brought with 
it a sudden wild abandonment of joy. The whole four 
years had not seemed so long to the waiting woman as did 
those three days intervening. She counted the hours off 
restlessly. Would the time never, never come? her heart 
cried frantically. Only one thought filled her—that she 





we’re just plain folks, and he don’t expect 
much society triggins here. He won’t have 
eyes for any one but Rhoda, anyhow. And, 
Jupiter! but she is a beauty. How did we 
ever come to have a girl like her, Gertie?”’ 

‘*It was God’s mercy,’’? Mrs. Damon 
answered softly. ‘‘ He knew we needed 
something to beautify our lives, and He 
gave her to us. When she was a baby I 
prayed every hour that she would be just 
the noblest, best woman that ever lived. It 
was His mercy, Jim. All the good in our 
lives has come through her. We’re not 
much yet as far as education goes, but we’re 
different from what we were, and we’re lots happier, ain’t 
we, dear?’”’ 

Damon kissed his wife solemnly. 
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The three remaining days before he left for Merrittstown 
Gordan spent at the Rundles’. He felt that this memory 
was due him. Yet his stay gave him but little happiness ; 
he was oppressed by the future, and dreaded the near 
meeting with Rhoda. Hefelt guilty. And Janet had never 
seemed so desirable. He could not keep the longing note 
from his voice as he bade her good-by. 

Her big blue eyes gazed up at his unsmiling face with 
frank friendliness. She was so slender and girlish, so 
unconsciously appealing in her soft, youthful beauty! He 
fought the madness to take her in his arms, to kiss the 
rosebud mouth, the blue eyes, the little clinging tendrils of 
hair; to tell her that he would not, could not, leave her. 
And he was bidding her good-by forever! He was going 
to Rhoda. Hecould do nothing else in honor ; this he had 
decided once for all. 

Hope in the moment of parting softened the blow. It 
whispered that Rhoda, too, might have changed, that she 
might care for some one else, or— perhaps she would feel 
his lessened affection and voluntarily release him. 

‘* When shall I see you again, Gordan?” Janet ques- 
tioned. 

‘* Soon,”’ he cried desperately. 
Janet.”’ 

It was a compromise to soothe his own heart. He did 
not know if the preference she had shown for him were love 
or friendship. Conquering his emotion, he shook her hand 
calmly and smiled brightly as he said farewell. But his 
thoughts as he went northward were gloomy ones. He 
tried to recall Rhoda’s face and voice, but there came 
only a blur to his eyes and ears. 


‘*T'll be back shortly, 
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Merrittstown, with its stillness and restful, shaded streets, 
brought a strange chill to his heart. It seemed like a 
cemetery. Dejectedly he threw his bags in the omnibus 
and jolted with them to the hotel. Everything was the 
same as four yearsago. Nothing seemed to have changed 
but himself. What a young idiot he had been! He 
changed his linen impatiently, and with lagging step he 
made his way to the Damons’. 

Rhoda heard him coming down the walk. His step! 
Hisstep! The blood rushed to her cheeks ; her heart beat 
tumultuously ; her eyes sparkled and mellowed and 
widened with the wild, panting joy that shook her from 





live to be double that, and— well, daughter, 
I don’t want my son-in-law to be too much 
ashamed of his wife’s father and mother. 
’*Tain’t fair.”’ 

‘‘Father!” Rhoda cried joyously. 
Father!”’ and flung her arms tightly 
around his neck. 

‘* Then it’s all right,’’ Damon said, re- 
assured, and patted her bent head with 
loving touch. 

She kissed him eagerly, then went to her 
mother and laid her head on her broad, 
motherly bosom. They talked and laughed 
and cried together all in a breath. 

The long winter evenings thereafter found 
Damon and his wife with their books. Their 
studying was done so systematically, so 
resolutely, so almost impersonally — despite 
their keen interest—that there was nothing 
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head to foot. She was magnificent in her woman's beauty. 
Her tall, strong, supple body in its sweeping white 
dress, with the proudly poised head and vivid, parted 
lips, was statuesque in its perfect curves, and gloriously 
human with the warm, throbbing breath of love. 

The gate clicked, and Gordan walked slowly across 
the grass to the grape-arbor, where he knew he would 
find her. She had always waited for him there. He 
caught a glimpse of her white dress, he forced a smile, 
and —— 

‘* Gordan!’’ Her arms were around his neck, close, 
clinging. ‘‘ Oh, Gordan! Gordan!’’ she breathed. 
A moment's wonderful silence, then she raised her face 
and feasted her eyes upon him. ‘‘ Darling! darling ! 
I’m so happy it—it hurts!’’ She sobbed out a choking 
laugh. ‘*‘ Four years! Oh, four thousand years, | 
know.”’ She sobbed again joyously and covered his 
face with her kisses — warm, idolatrous kisses. ‘‘ Don’t 
leave me ever again, Gordan!”’ she cried brokenly. 

** T never shall,’’ he replied in a strange voice. 
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In joyous abandon she kissed him again; his cheeks, 
eyes, brow, his handsome, flexible mouth. For was he 
not hers? 

‘* You are grand,’’ she whispered proudly. ‘‘ You're 
broader, nobler-looking, and, yes,’’ laughing blissfully, 
‘* handsomer than ever, and I didn’t think you could be 
more beautiful than you were. Am I talking foolishly ? 
Ah! but I love you so, and I am so happy !”’ 

He drew her closer. 

‘* You shall always be happy, Rhoda, if I can make 
you so,”’ he uttered solemnly. 

She did not notice his strangeness, his serious eyes, his 
grave demeanor. She was blind with her own happiness. 

‘* Do I look well, Gordan? Havel changed? Are— 
are you pleased with me?” 

He held her at arm’s length. 

‘* You are the most beautiful woman I ever saw,’’ he 
asserted, in low, wondering voice. ‘‘ Father will be 
very proud of you, Rhoda.”’ 

She flushed happily. That remark about his father 
filled her cup to the brim. She had never fully shaken 
off her fear of the aristocratic man who thought his son 
too good for her. 

‘* Now, let us go up on the hill,’’ she cried. ‘* We can 
have two beautiful hours there before supper. You are 
coming here for supper. Did you know the Professor is 
going to live here right along? Father is very much 
pleased.” 

Once more they walked to their favorite place on the 
hill and again they looked down on to the peaceful, 
stretching valley. The woman did the talking. The 
man was gravely silent, his eyes holding her face with 
troubled, bewildered gaze. His silence was unheeded. 
She had so much to tell him, was so enveloped with 
her own joy of his presence. Her love had known no 
interruption —it was as though but a day had elapsed 
since she had last seen him. 
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Supper was waiting when they reached the house. 
Gordan’s ready eye took in at a glance the changed sur- 
roundings, and, as the meal progressed, his bewilder- 
ment increased. He looked at Damon; then at Mrs. 
Damon; then at the Professor and Damon, talking 
together as congenially as college chums. He tried not 
to show his surprise, but his eyes sought Rhoda’s in 
unconscious questioning. 

‘* It was all father’s doing,’’ she said in a low voice. 
‘* We've all been living up to you, Gordan. We didn’t 
want you to—to be ashamed.” 

The man drew a sharp breath, and the hot blood 
leaped to his face. 

As they all sat talking together on the veranda after 
supper, her lover’s new friendliness to her father, his 
grave deference and honest interest in Damon's conver- 
sation, made the girl too happy for utterance. Her great, 
soft eyes rested on his face in silent worship. He was so 
big and handsome, and—so true. It was so wonderful 
that he loved her, so glorious that she had him beside 
her again. 

‘* What time is it, Gordan?’’ she asked, merely to 
have his eyes look into hers. 


The Laugh That Comes With Years 
By Tom Masson 


N OLD man, near the river’s brink, 
Full tranquil in his teeming years, 
Laughed out, as one who stops to think, 
And dwells upon some chord that cheers. 


His form was bent with age, and sere; 

The gulf lay wide ’twixt him and birth; 
And yet his laugh rang loud and clear 

As from some new-found spring of mirth. 





Before this wrinkled, merry wreck ) 
A youth, who heard the sound amazed, 

Stopped short, his fiery steed in check, 
And long in wide-eyed wonder gazed. 


“Old man,” he said, “ thy laughter rings 
Upon my sad shield like a dart — 
What merry spirit in thee sings 
That will not enter to my heart? 


“ Thy secret would I know.”’ Whereat 

The old man smiled: “’Twill come thy turn: 
Thou art too young to laugh like that — 

I suffered all my life to learn.” 


He smiled quickly into her happy face and handed her 
his watch, continuing meanwhile his brisk argument with 
Damon. 

Dreamily she turned the plain little timepiece over 
and over in her hands, een and unwound the silk fob 
chain around her supple fingers, idly forced open the case 
that covered the works, and glancing down at it care- 
lessly, with no conscious thought of her action, her eyes 
met Janet Rundle’s pictured face. The lovely, piquant 
features stared up at her with laughing friendliness. 
Curiously she gazed at the charming apparition, almost 
smiled an answer to the lurking mischiet in the dimpled 
face, then—the full significance of why it should be there 
broke in upon her. 

The men still talked ; Gordan’s mellow laugh rang out 
triumphantly; Damon's big voice trailed off in a chuckle ; 
the Professor edged in his final word. And the girl 
stared dumbly into the growing twilight. 

It came in a flood: the corroborative evidence of her 
lover's transfer of his affection. The demonstrations 
had all been hers, the love outpouring, the joy, the 
gladness. He had accepted only; not once had he 
kissed her. And his silence, his gravity, his strange, 
questioning gaze, she saw all now. He had come 
perhaps only to ask her to release him! To—-to— 
release —— 

Wildly she clutched her bare throat to tear away the 
bands that seemed choking the breath from her body. 
Weakly, blindly, she staggered to her feet and made her 
way to her room. Ina stupor she locked the door and 
fell across the bed. He did not love her! He did not 
love her! Her benumbed brain did not go beyond that 
one dread thought. She did not try to penetrate 
Gordan’s movements or to imagine the personality of 
the woman whose pictured face she had beheld. She 
knew only that he did not love her, Rhoda Damon. 
Her mind reeled under the shock. Her soul writhed 
dumbly in its agony. 

Her mother came and called her. ‘‘ Why, what are 
you doing in there, Rhoda? Gordan wants you to take 
a walk.” 

No words came in answer. Her clouded brain could 
not grasp the understanding of what was wanted—of 
what she must do. 

** Rhoda !’’ called Mrs. Damon again, anxiously, ‘‘ are 
you sick? What are you doing up here? Gordan wants 
you.” 

** My head aches,’’ she called out with sudden calm. 
‘*T can’t see you. No—no-— | won't see you.,’’ 
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Mrs. Damon returned to Gordan, puzzled and consid- 
erably worried. 

‘* Rhoda says her head aches terribly and she can't 
come down. I don’t understand it. She’s never had a 
headache in her life. But she’s been so excited for the 
last few days I don’t much wonder she’s played out.”’ 

Gordan stared at the woman blankly. A headache ? 
Rhoda would not stay away from him for a headache. 
He stood a few moments in cogitation. Had he said 
anything — hurt her in any way ? 

‘* It's not late,” Mrs. Damon continued. ‘* You 
might wait. I think she’ll be down directly.’’ 

‘* No, it’s not late,’’ he assented vaguely, his hand 
reaching mechanically for his watch. ‘‘ Did she say 


The words snapped off. His hand had found the 
empty watch-pocket. 

** Where is Rhoda’s room ?’’ he demanded. ‘* I must 
see her. Good God! Yes! Come, Mrs. Damon. 
Quick !"’ 

Imperiously he commanded that Rhoda open the door. 

‘* Goaway,’’ she moaned helplessly. ‘‘ I forgive you, 
Gordan. You— you couldn’t help it. I—oh, Gordan 
—go. Go!” 

‘* Open the door, dear,’’ he said gently, ‘‘ or I shall 
have to break it in. I sha’n’t go till I see you.”’ 

Frightened and wondering, but practical always, Mrs. 
Damon hurriedly got a pair of pincers to turn the key. 

** Will you open the door, darling ?’’ he pleaded again. 

His loving voice and the word ** darling ’’ were only 
added torments to the anguished woman. Another was 
his ** darling.’”’ She buried her head deeper in the 
pillows. 








If | Had Known 


By Beulah C. Clement 


F | HAD known your eyes would turn away 
From smiling into mine, that 1— alone — 
Should stand beside your silent form to-day, 
I should have been more tender, had I known. 


1 could not hear the silent waters creep 
Close to your feet, or I (you knew it, dear?) 
Would not have said those words that made you weep 
Nor left unsaid the words you longed to hear. 


So many years I saw you in your place, 

I never dreamed that you could steal away — 
That I should lose the rare and gentle grace 

Of your sweet presence in my life some day. 


The word unspoken, kindness left undone, 
These rise in tears of vain regret to-day. 

I knew your worth and loved you, gentle one — 
Would I had told you ere you went away! 


Then the key turned. With no word he picked her up 
and carried her into the Professor's sitting-room, and 
putting her into a big armchair he knelt beside her. 

‘* What is it, my sweetheart?’’ he asked softly. 
‘* What have I done that you should treat me this way ?”’ 

‘* You don’t love me,’’ she answered dully, the words 
falling listlessly from her dry lips. 

‘*How do you know?’’ he questioned gravely. 
‘* You have believed in me for four years ; why should 
you doubt my affection now, my darling?” 

She sat upright and held his gaze with her pitiful, 
stricken eyes. 

‘* Do you love me, Gordan ?’’ she demanded hoarsely. 

‘* Better than any one else in all the world,’’ he 
answered truthfully, and bent to her with all the old-time 
boyish love in his eyes. ‘* You are the one woman in 
the whole universe. Oh, my precious !’’ holding her to 
him and kissing her rapturously. ‘*‘ Oh, my precious !”’ 

‘* But—but,’’ she murmured, doubt struggling with 
the giddy bliss that swayed her, ‘‘ there—has been— 
some one else ve 

‘* There has never been any one else—not for one 
moment,’’ he cried joyously. ‘‘ It was because I love 
you that I came back, not for honor or duty or anything 
else.”” He knew this now—had known it the very 
instant his eyes beheld her standing with outstretched, 
waiting arms. 

‘* But the picture,’’ she quavered, ‘*‘ and— you were so 
strange all afternoon. Do—do you know that just now 
is the first that you have kissed me ?”’ 

‘* Isit?”’ he said, wondering. ‘‘ No—I didnot know. 
I have been ina daze. I was like a blind man coming 
suddenly to my sight and finding the full glory of noon- 
day upon me. Your nearness paralyzed me—I could 
only sit still and drink in dumbly the sweetness that you 
radiated. I had forgotten there was anything in this 
world so satisfying as your presence. And I was 
ashamed, puaied that I had forgotten. I have been in 
a fright —a weak, trembling fright—all these hours over 
the thought that in some way I might have lost you, that 
I might have gone through life without knowing the full 
joy of living. To have missed Heaven and not have 
known it!’’ He shuddered, and clasped her closer. 
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With love’s intuition she read clearly the page that he 
had turned over. She knew that he had returned to her 
a rebel, and had remained her lover for all time to come. 
Her heart did not rebuke him. She was too deeply 
grateful, her joy in the present too supreme, for her to 
linger over the past. 

Yet there was a roguish twinkle in her eyes as she 
laughed through her tears : 

‘* What is the difference, Gordan, between loving the 
right woman and— loving the wrong one?”’ 

He reddened uncomfortably, then joined in her merry 
laugh with ready appreciation over the humor of the situ- 
ation. But he answered her facetious question seriously 
and at length : 

‘* The love for the wrong woman, my beloved, is a 
tantalizing mixture of pleasure and pain—a mad desire 
for her presence when long away from her, and a satiety 
of it when long with her. It quickens the appetite only 
to feed it too much or not enough. Its road leads 
toward Heaven and goes just near enough to the jasper 
wall to blind the eyes. Usually a man pitches his tent 
before he finds out that he’s on the outside of the 
Heavenly gates; then day by day he sees them less 
clearly, and suddenly, some day, he knows that he has 
never been inside them at all. He has followed the 
wrong guide—for him. And to love the right woman,’’ 
he smiled happily into her lovely, earnest face. ‘‘ Well, 
darling, I can find no words except that it is just the 
* peace which passeth all understanding.’ ’’ 

(THE END) 





THE MOST SPARKLING GIRL STORY 


Called “‘ Far from the Maddening Girls,” will begin in the next (June) 
Journal. A clever girl who read the manuscript said that it was “ as full of 
points as a girl’s pincushion is full of pins,’’ and when you realize the plot: 
that of a wealthy young bachelor, whose sole aim in life is, as he says, to 
keep “a mile from a woman,” it is easy to imagine that “ things happen ’’ — 
in fact “things happen” so fast that it bewilders the young bachelor, and 
drives him almost to distraction — and all because of one girl who will insist 
upon turning up at all times, especially unexpected times. 


Out Under the Shining Stars 
By Louise Stevens 


UT under the stars, in the silent night, 
When weary, I often stray, 
And gazing up at their light serene, 
My burdens seem rolled away. 
For we’re parts of a boundless Universe — 
The beautiful stars and I, 
And the Power that guides the planets’ course 
Will surely not pass me by. 





The tides of the ocean ebb and flow 
With a regular, rhythmic swing — 
In winter the Frost-king holds his sway, 
In summer the song-birds sing. 
And all is order, and all is Law, 
And there’s nothing that comes by chance; 
This world is only a training-school 
Where we're studying to advance. 


Then cease your worry, just work and trust, 
For there’s nothing more you can do— 

The Power that rules the stars and flowers 
Will carry you safely through. 

And when you're weary of work and life, 
With its trouble and fret and jars, 

May you learn your lesson, as I learn mine — 
Out under the shining stars. 
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contentment, his red and gray striped 

stocking feet on top of the table instead 
of the stove, so that he might look out of the 
window at the baymen trudging homeward 
at the end of the day’s work ; while Mrs. Billy 
busied herself about the stove and the table 
with preparations for supper. Priscilla sat watching the 
two, a new dream-light in her eyes, a brooding tenderness, 
while her lips quivered with the unmistakable signs of a 
sweet secret struggling to be free. 

‘* Ve been marriedt feefty year coom this May,’ Billy 
remarked very suddenly, and Priscilla started, shutting 
her mouth in swift alarm over the secret. 

‘* Priscilly,’’ went on the unconscious old Dutchman, 
‘* you can’t neffer git a goldting veddin’ yit.’’ 

The young spinster shook her head as if in sorrow, while 
Billy did likewise with his heavy Dutch pate. 

‘* Too badt — Priscilly ! I dond’t see vhadt de mens vas 
a-dinkin’ off. Didn’t you neffer haff no chance, mine dear?”’ 

Priscilla’s secret came so near to choking her then that 
she gurgled like a little child; but Mrs. Billy’s bristles 
popped out all over. 

‘* Vall, dhot’s joost like a man!’’ snapped the old lady. 
‘* Neffer hadt no chances, eh? You joost go oudt andt 
hundt from here to de Nordth Star andt you von't findt a 
vomans vhadt neffer hadt no chance. Priscilly, you tell 
him apout some of your chances.’’ 
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Priscilla, looking at the grin of delight steadily growing 
broader on Billy’s face, as it always did whenever he suc- 
ceeded in teasing the old lady, laughed as she answered : 

‘* Well, let me see. There was the half-witted son of the 
blacksmith— everybody knew about that, I thought. He 
used to bring me old horseshoes for good luck. He 
stutters, you know. ‘ S-s-s-say, Priscilla,’ he used to ask; 
‘ wh-wh-wh-why don’t you love me?’ 

‘* * B-b-b-b-because!’ I used to 
know, I couldn’t take him.”’ 

There was an anxious note of inquiry in Priscilla’s state- 
ment, but Billy shook his head dubiously. 

‘* You mighdt haf madet a man off him. Many a feller 
goes to de church a plock-headt, andt cooms oudt mid 
sober, soundt sense — dhot’s honest.’’ 

‘* Poor thing! I don’t wonder,’’ murmured Priscilla. 

‘* Vall, ho on,’’ demanded Mrs. Billy, who wished 
Priscilla to vindicate herself thoroughly from the charge of 
no proposals. ‘‘ Tell him who else you hif de mitten.’’ 

A swift, deep blush spread over Priscilla’s face. 

‘* The ones I have given the mitten!’’ she stammered. 
‘* Why, a girl can’t tell those things. They were mostly a 
good-tor-nothing lot of fellows, though, and that’s a fact.”’ 

‘* Hoodt-for-noddings, eh?’’ Mrs. Billy had grown very 
hot. ‘‘ Are ve hoodt? Billy vent into de beer-saloons 
before I marriedt him. He vas drunk two dimes alreadty 
in de oldt country.”’ 

Priscilla sat up straight and stared at the model, temper- 
ate old Dutchman, but Mr. Blom only grinned like a boy 
proud of an escapade and nodded as he said: ‘‘ Ya-ya, 
yes-yes, oom-oom. Dhot’s honest!”’ 

‘* Why, Mr. Blom! Drunk! You? 
you afraid to marry him ?’’ 

‘‘ Na!’ with a smile. ‘‘ He vas like efery odder man. 
A man's neffer no hoodt till he hits him a vife.’’ 
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‘* You kin neffer tell how he vill turn oudt till he hits 
marriedt,’’ Billy sagely agreed. 

‘* But, my goodness!’’ persisted Priscilla. ‘‘ How 
could you fall in love with a man that drank like that ?”’ 

‘* I got blindt yit,’’ answered Mrs. Billy. ‘* You can no 
luff till you git blindt. Den vhen you kin see no more, luff 
comes—ya, ya, ya, ya! The trouble mid you, Priscilly, is 
dhot you got eyes too sharp.’ Mrs. Billy’s own material 
eyes were too weak to see the pink once more deepening 
in Priscilla’s cheeks. ‘*‘ Coom now,’’ she coaxed, ‘‘ tell 
us vhadt vas de troubles mid dem odder mans. Dhot 
school-teacher — now — Meester Vheelcox ?”’ 

Priscilla’s coloring grew so intense that it must have 
pained her, but Mr. Blom, deaf to what was going on, 
happily smiling in reminiscences of the courtship days of 
ong ago, saved the girl an answer by speaking his thoughts : 

‘“ I saw de oldt ladty py de beach. I stoodt dere mid 
anodder feller andt she pass by. ‘ Ah-ha!’ I says to mine- 
self, ‘dere hoes a hoodt von. I ho for her!’ Andt | 
vent. Deedn't I, oldt ladty?”’ 

_ The old lady smiled and flapped her eyelids down as an 
indication of blissful, secret knowledge. ~ 

‘* Was that the first time you saw her, Mr. Billy ?”’ 

“* Oh, my no! I seen her plenties off times, but I nefier 
dink she vas sooch a hoodt von till dhot day. _ Den I valk 
home mid her fife miles drough de snow.” 

‘‘ It is true love that comes in winter-time, they say,”’ 
murmured Priscilla, and, in a’ dream all of her own, she 
looked out of the window at Mrs. Billy’s snowy garden. 

_ Mrs. Billy’s voice fell with an amusing note of consola- 
tion upon Priscilla’s ears as she said : 

‘* Summer or vinter, it cooms so quicker dhon a dunder- 
storm. You can’t tell vhen he cooms. Maype, vhen you 
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ho home to-nighdt alreadty, some von vill see you pass by 
andt say: ‘ Dere hoes a hoodt von. I ho for her!’ ”’ 
Priscilla’s dimples began to show, her eyes to sparkle, 
but she grew serious and asked meditatively : ‘‘ And does 
it go as quickly as it comes? That’s the question.”’ 
oh 


Neither of the old folks answered, and Priscilla, looking 
at the two faces, grown to resemble each other through 
years of companionship, felt reassured, and, at the same 
time, ashamed. She leaned forward, her hands folded 
across her knees, and addressed the old lady : 

‘* You should have seen the way your husband acted 
when you were in the hospital last winter having your eyes 
treated. He was the most forlorn creature I ever saw in 
my life. You came home sooner than I expected, you 
know. And when Mr. Billy met my father on the street 
the next day he said: ‘ Vill you please pe so kindt as to do 
mea favor, Mr. Green? Tell Priscilly everyding’s all righdt 
—everyding! I got mine oldt ladty pack!’ ”’ 

Priscilla’s voice broke. Mrs. Billy turned her face away, 
and Billy deliberately shut his eyes, on the principle of the 
ostrich’s hiding his head. Then, ‘‘ Ahem!’’ said Billy 
and the old lady murmured : 

‘* Dem vas terribly days, Priscilly, for me, too.”’ 

Silence fell in the room while, from without, came the 
murmur of people passing down the lane, and then, harsh 
and loud, the cry of Billy’s old pet gander. 

Priscilla aroused herself, and, looking the old wife 
squarely in the eye, demanded : ‘‘ How did that miserable 
man over there propose ?’’ 
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Mrs. Billy turned into a delightful specimen of a porcu- 
pine as she popped back: ‘‘ It vas hardt enoof, I guess ! 
Andt it vouldt haf been so hardt as neffer vas eef I hadn’t 
vanted to see Amelica.’’ 

‘* She dought she vas a-marryin’ dhot man—vhadt you 
call him ?— Kreestopher Coloombus.”’ 

‘* And when she found out that it was only you what 
did she say, Mr. Billy ?’’ 

Billy’s powers of invention had given out, so he could 
only retreat under cover of his uplifted finger and a myste- 
rious: ‘* Ah-ha! Ah-ha!  Priscilly!”’ 

Priscilla had a new, perplexing, pure and fragrant beauty 
about her to-day and an abnormal amount of curiosity. 

‘* Well, no doubt,’’ she said after a while, ‘‘ you got 
along very well together then, when everything was new, 
and you get along very well together now, but, in between 
—how was it? Did you ever fight ?’’ 

‘* No, sir! No, sirree!’”’ The old lady was very posi- 
tive. ‘‘ Vhen he coom into de house madt I neffer say 
von vordt to him till he git gladt agin andt somedings 
nice to eat; andt vhen he coom into de house andt see 
me madt he neffer say a vordt. And so ve neffer hadt 
no badt fighdts.”’ 

‘* Ve hadt von or two hoodt fighdts yit,’’ remarked 
Billy with a serene smile. 

‘* Ya-ya. But vhadt off dhot?’’ said Mrs. Billy. ‘‘ Dem 
vas de cheapest kindt off pepper ve couldt puy. Andt 
pepper vas a verry hoodt ting eef you know how to use 
de shaker. Dem quarrels vas noddings, Priscilly. Vhen 
dey coom ve both rememper dhot both off us moost pe a 
leetle wrong. Dere neffer vas no quarrel in dis vorldt yit 
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Billy held up his forefinger with a mysterious ‘*Ah-ha !’’ 
while Mrs. Billy smiled and shrugged her shoulders. 

‘*T dunno,’’ said she. 

Billy twisted up one corner of his mouth, and, wrinkling 
his cheeks in one tight winking of the eye, he vowed : ‘‘ | 
dunno, needer.”’ 

** Vall, vall, vall, vall, vall! 
He's forgot alreadty !”’ 

‘* Vall, you forgot, too !”’ 

‘* Who says so?’’ Mrs. Billy was quite indignant, but 
meeting Priscilla’s quizzical glance the old lady flushed all 
over her wrinkled face and knelt down to shake the stove. 

Priscilla grew pensive. ‘‘Of course,’”’ she said. ‘‘ You 
loved each other very, very much?”’ 

‘* | dond’t know dhot needer,’’ retorted Mrs. Blom. 

Priscilla laughed, and, turning to the grinning old 
husband, Yemarked: ‘‘ You must have had a hard time 
winning that woman.”’ 

Billy poked a broom-splint into the end of his pipe as he 
replied with an air of carelessness : ‘‘ It vas no so hardt.”’ 


Do you hear dhot now ? 


“DO YOU REMEMPER DE FIRST DIME YOU VALKED 


HOME DROUGH DE SNOW MID ME, MINE DEAR?*"’ 


vhere de whole blame vas on one sidet. So vhen you git 
a husbandt, Priscilly, andt a quarrel cooms oop, evien 
eef you know you vas righdt, you ho into de corner andt 
you say to yourself: ‘ Vhere vas I wrong, eh?’ ”’ 

’ Priscilla was looking down at her folded hands —hands 
which she knew would some day be locked fast within 
another’s fingers. How long before the two would be 
a perfect fit? How long before her restless fingers 
would cease to find moments when they would flutter 
to be free ? 

‘‘Vhadt vas you a-dinkin’ off, Priscilly?"’ the old lady 
asked. ‘‘ Two cookies andt a glass off milk for your 
doughts.”’ 

‘*T dell dem to you for noddings,’ 
looking at her. ‘‘ She vas a-dinkin’ apout dem odder 
mens. She vas a-dinkin’ apout dhot reech oldt pachelor 
peau dat she hadt in New York alreadty. Ve heerdt all 
apout dhot. Couldn’t you ketch him, Priscilly?”’ 


’ 


interposed Billy, 


(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 48 
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THE LIGHT OF THE STAR 


A LOVE STORY OF THE THEATRE 


By Hamlin Garland, Author of ‘* Main-Traveled Roads,’ ‘* The Spirit of Sweetwater,’ etc. 


PART V 


and if Helen had showed the least sign 
of relenting he would have stayed. But 
she did not. She laughingly said: ‘‘ I 
am adamant. My face is as flint. You 
saw how intuitive, how sympathetic, Mr. 
Olquest was. You are not needed here.’’ 

‘Is that true?’’ he asked, searching 
her face. 

‘*T am speaking as the actress to the playwright. 
Go!” She pointed tragic ally to the door. ‘‘ Your poor 
old lonely mother wants you.’ 

fe There are six in our family and fourteen grand- 
children.’ 

‘* Then your overworked mother needs your presence. 

‘*She’s a very calm and placid nature. I get my 
moods from my fathe abe 

‘* Well, then, go on your ownaccount. You're better 
already. The mere thought of going home is tonic. 
I shall miss you, but I know it will do you good.” 
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His heart was heavy as he entered the car, but grad- 
ually the thought of home and his parents began to ease 
the ache of his heart. It seemed a long time to go hungry 
for a sight of his Helen—‘‘ and yet she is right: I am 
worked out. It is time I had a mouthful of mountain air.”’ 

His brother was shocked at the change in him. He 
could not understand how fourteen months of New York 
could reduce George to the color of acabbage and leave 
him limp and inert. ‘‘ Fast pace they set there in the 
metropolis. I reckon you'd better key yourself down 
to Rossville for a while. Look at me!”’ 

The playwright smiled: ‘‘ I haven’t indulged myself 
too much. You can’t hit a very high pace, Walt, on 
two doliars a day.”’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know. You could breathe the bad air 
of the theatre every night if you climbed high enough. 
Honestly, now, what’s the meaning of it all?”’ 

‘* I’ve been working.”’ 

** Shouldn’t do it. Look at me! I never work and 
never worry. I weigh two hundred pounds, eat well, 
sleep like a doorknob, make about three thousand 
dollars a year, and educate my children. What were 
you really up to? You wrote in your usually crypto- 
gramic way of doing some theatrical work. What have 
you been doing ?”’ 

The play wright spoke guardedly of his ventures. 
‘* There’s nothing more wearing than producing a play. 

‘* T’ll believe you,’’ said Walter. ‘‘ I think the writ- 
ing of one act would kill me. It must be exciting 
business. My advice is, slow down to Rossville time, 
loll, talk to the old folks ; come over and eat Mellie’s 
dinners once in a while. ‘And drop in here any time ; 
it won't turn a hair of my business.’ 

The advice of the big, easy-going brother was obvi- 
ously sensible but hard to follow. The mail each day 
brought a letter from Helen, who was studiously brief 
in news of the play and almost equally careful of using 
words of affection. They were frank, good letters, inti- 
mately friendly but nothing more, and young Douglass 
was dissatisfied and said so. He poured forth his own 
thoughts and feelings with great freedom: 





“Do you know the old wonder of you is coming back ? 
When I think of you as the ‘ Glittering Woman’ my nerves 
are shaken. Is it possible that the mysterious Helen is my 
Helen? Iam mad to rush back to you, to prove it, dearest. 
I came across a lithograph of you as Charlotte Corday the 
other day, and all the old-time awe and admiration and 
wonder swept over me again. I have not said anything 
about my Helen to the people —I haven’t the courage; but 
of the great and good actress who has taken such kindly 
interest in my work I speak copiously. Mother thinks you 
are at least forty—the family know how old the various 
‘Maggies’ and ‘ Ethels’ and ‘ Annies’ of the stage are — and 
even Walt takes it for granted that you are middle-aged. 
He saw something in a paper about us the other day but 
considered it only a good joke. If my next play succeeds 
then I shall take courage, but not here, for with you shining 
like a fixed star, farin the east, I am as humble as a boy at 
Christmastime. 

“I’m amazed at my temerity as I run over the weeks of our 
acquaintance. If I had not been filled with the colossal con- 
ceit of the young author I never would have dared to 
approach you. In my present mood the clerk at the Embric 
would transfix me with his eagle eye before I could ask if you 
were in. 

“T don’t say the mood will last. If my next play should 
succeed, if it should make a barrel of money and cause the 
others to succeed, I am capable of soaring to heights of 
audacity that will startle even you, my Glittering Goddess.”’ 


To this she replied : 


“T care not to what audacity you wing your way, if only 
you will rest and come | back to me your good, sane, 
undaunted self once more.’ 
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Douglass returned on Monday morning, two days 
before the opening of the play. Helen and Hugh were 
waiting for him on the Jersey City platform, and the sight 
of her robbed him ofall caution. He rushed toward her, 
dropping his valise heedlessly in the path. He would 
have taken her in his arms, but she stopped him with an 
outstretched hand. She was gay and apparently self- 
possessed, for she cried out : ‘‘ How well you look! I 
was right, was I not, to send you home?” 

‘*Tamanew being,” he answered with deep meaning. 

Hugh was unexpectedly cordial, almost fraternal. 
‘* How are you, old man? Move right along. I'll bring 
the box.’’ 

Helen hurried on to say, ‘‘ You are just in time for 
dress rehearsal. Do you want to see it: ?’ 

‘* I shall leave that decision to you.’ 

‘* Then don’t go. It’s too late to make any consider- 
able changes, and, really, Mr. Olquest has done wonders 
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with it. I have left it all in his hands. You'll enjoy the 
performance better.’’ 
* You are radiant again,’’ he said, looking at her with 
eyes of adoration. ‘* You did well to leave the theatre 
‘ dark’ till Wednesday, only it? s so much more added to 
the debit side of my account.’ 

‘*Oh, there are other things to consider. In the first 
place we get a larger delegation of critics, and, after all, 
you writers of plays are seeking publicity.” 

‘Oh, by all means let the slaughter be general,’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ I’d assoon be slain by a thousand as one. 
When I’m dead I can’t be deader.”’ 

As they mounted to the upper deck of the ferryboat, 
and the ‘‘ mast-hemmed Manhattan’’ with its spread 
of glittering, wintry sea broke upon them, his shoulders 
lifted with joyous inhalation: ‘‘ After all, this is our 
great city. It is the only place where life is diverse 
enough to give what the dramatist requires. I begin to 
understand what the actors feel when they draw a long 
breath and say, ‘ Thank God! I’m in New York.’ ”’ 

‘* It’s the only city where an artist can be judged by 
his peers. J suppose that is one reason for the feeling I 
have for it,’’ she answered thoughtfully. 

‘ Yes, it’s worth conquering. I'll make my mark on 
it yet,”’ ‘and in his tone was a note of self-mastery, of 
conscious power. “‘ It’s a city set on a hill—to take it 
brings great glory and lasting honor.” 

She smiled up at him. ‘‘ You are indeed your old- 
time rugged seli—the man who ‘ hypnotized’ me into 
taking his play.’’ She turned to her brother. ‘‘ Hugh, 
I’ve changed my mind about those _ balance-sheets. 
Wait till Thursday morning. I want Mr. Douglass to 
enjoy the first night of the play.”’ 

Hugh looked grave. ‘‘I reckon he’ll sleep a good 
deal easier to-night if he don’t see ’em.”’ 
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On the New York side they found an auto waiting for 
them in charge of Henry Olquest, a quiet young fellow, 
whose thin, dark face lighted up with genuine admiration 
and friendship. 

‘* How well you’re looking, old man! You seem full 
of ‘sand.’ That’s right; things are coming your way 
now.”’ 

‘*T feel like jerking ‘em my way by the hair of the 
head,”’ replied Douglass, reaching out his hand. 

‘*My! The air out there in the Ww est must be some- 
thing fierce. Well, I’m glad you’re wearing fighting 
clothes; you're going up against the whole gang 
W ednesday night. They all took tickets with joy.”’ 

‘* They sent in for ’em,’’ interrupted Hugh ; ‘* they 
anticipate a ‘ killing’’’; and then Helen and her lover 
were left to themselves. 

The air was crisp and clear, and the streets seemed 
wonderfully clean, especially as the cities of the middle 
West were blocked with snow. The young lover's 
spirits rose toa dangerous height. ‘* lam living now !”’ 
he said with glowing eyes. ‘‘ I’m in the world again, 
and I do not intend to run away.”’ 

Some of his exaltation fell away from him after Helen 
left him, and he regretted his decision not to attend 
rehearsal. He did not see her again until the next after- 
noon at five o’clock. He met her as she came out of 
the stage door weary but smiling. 

‘* The rehearsal to-day was a performance!’’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Oh, but I am tired!’’ she said as she 
entered the carriage. ‘‘ Talk to me! Tell me more 
about your visit. What did your people say? Did you 
bring me pictures of them? Tell me of your mother.” 

He did as she bade, and she listened gravely till he 
began to quote Walt, then she smiled. ‘‘ I like him; 
tell me more about him. Isn’t he superb! He’s our 
antitype, isn’t he? Does he talk as well as you say, or 
are you polishing him ?”’ 

‘* No. Walt has a remarkable taste in words. I’ve 
always said to him, ‘ Walt, you’re the literary member 
of the family,’ and he replies, ‘ I know it, but it’s such 
a job to drive a pen all day. Besides, words limit the 
imagination. Writing takes all charm from my vision.’ ”’ 

‘*T wonder if we have lost something by becoming 
urban. Our pleasures are intense, as he says ; but won't 
they wear us out? Think of us to-morrow night, and 
then think of your brother going leisurely home to his 
wife and babies and his books. I don’t knuw—some- 
times I doubt—a married woman suffers such a handicap 
on the stage. Sometimes I think of giving it up for a 


year or two just to see how it would seem to me.”’ She 
dallied with the thought. ‘‘ Of course I can’t afford to 
leave now, but sometimes I feel that I’d like to try it for 
a year. Once an actor always an actor, they say, but it 
isn’t true—hundreds go back to private life.’’ She 
opened her eyes suddenly and smiled. ‘‘ Don’t take 
me too solemnly. I’m only tired. Now, you run home 
and dress and come back and dine with us, and then we 
will go to hear Dusé. I have been eager to see her, 
and this is my only opportunity. I know what that 
look means. You think I should rest. I shall stay in 
bed all day to-morrow. To-night I want to see a play 
from the other side of the footlights; besides, we'll 
escape part of the New Year pandemonium.”’ 

As Douglass walked the city next day he was again 
aware of the all-pervading power of Helen Merival, 
whose glorified face in the dress of a Sister of Mercy and 
as a young girl lithely dancing filled every window. 
The posters were novel and the advance notices in the 
press skillfully composed. If— ifthe play should succeed ! 

An old boyish superstition came to his mind. *‘‘ Three 
times and out!’’ This was his third play, and therefore 
it must succeed. In this faith he dressed and went to 
the theatre. He was further uplifted by the expectation 
of meeting a great American writer and a visiting critic 
from England who had written him about ‘‘ Enid’s 
Love,” praising its sweetness and literary grace. A 
prior dinner engagement delayed the great ones and 
they did not enter the box till the orchestra was finishing 
its overture. They greeted the author simply and cor- 
dially and took seats with flattering —— in order 
to enjoy the opening words of the play 
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The audience filled the theatre to the utmost seat, but 
Douglass knew too well the indiscriminate rush of 
people to the theatre on holidays to be moved by num- 
bers, yet something subtly reassuring, almost exalting, 
went out from the people seated there. Expectancy 
brooded over them; they were not of holiday type, 
these people. He fancied he could detect in them the 
same feeling of satisfaction with which they would 
sit down to read a new book by a beloved author. ‘* If 
I could only win a place like that,’’ he said to himself. 

When Helen came on she was given a greeting 
almost frenziedly cordial, and each point in the play was 
applauded instantly and intelligently. Auditor, actress 
and author were in singularly harmonious relation. 
The cries for Douglass began at the end of the first act, 
and his guest, the great critic, said with a smile anda 
wave of the hand, ‘‘ You’ve found your audience. 
These people are here after an intelligent study of your 
other plays.”’ 

At the end of the second act the enthusiasm forced 
him to show himself at the box, and at the end of the 
third act Hugh rushed in, white and hoarse. ‘*‘ Come,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ you must go on with Helen,’’ and hustled 
him behind the scenes. 

Helen met him with a face radiant with excitement. 

‘* My brave boy ! You have won; they are calling.” 

Halt-dazed, weak and trembling with emotion, he 
permitted her to lead him forth into the terrifying glare 
of the stage. Then Helen backed away from him, kiss- 
ing her fingers to the audience and to him as if to say, 

‘IT leave him to you! He is the real Star.” 

In an awesome silence he heard his own voice : 


“Friends! I thank you. I didn’t know I had so many 
friends in New York. Two minutes ago I was so scared my 
teeth chattered’’ —a gust of laughter rose — ‘‘ but I assure 
you I am perfectly calm and entirely self-possessed now. 
feel that | am among those who like my work. But I warn 
you that the fourth and last act has something to say to you. 
If you like me as well after that — well, I shall not be able to 
sleep to-night. All that a playwright can ask isa fair hearing. 
That I feel you have given me, and I am grateful.” 


His little speech pleased his auditors and they cheered 
again. Helen at the wings greeted him with a convuls- 
ive little hug of his arm. ‘‘* You did it most beautifully ; 
you were scared, though : I could see that.’’ 

‘* You deserted me,’’ he cried. ‘‘ You led me into 
the crackling flames and ran away.”’ 
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As they entered her sitting-room she turned with a fin- 
ger to her lips, a roguish light in her eyes. ‘* I’m going 
to tell you something —I can’t conceal it any longer — 
*Enid’s Love’ ran to the capacity of the house last week.”’ 

‘* What! No! Impossible !’’ he shouted. 

‘*We had twelve hundred and eighty dollars on 
Saturday night, eleven hundred at the matinée. Here 
is a check for your royalties on the three weeks.”’ 

He took the little blue slip and his eyes grew dim. 
A choking came into his throat. ‘‘ Why, this is royal 
—this bewilders me. I’m not used to good fortune. I’ve 
hoped for it, but—I can’t really believe it——”’ 

‘Itis true. I would not deceive you. It is only the 
beginning. I intend to play all three of the rdles ina 
repertoire. You are no longer in my debt.”’ 

‘* Then I am your partner,’ he cried; ‘‘ in all life's 
gifts we'll share alike. The‘ Glittering Woman’ prom- 
ised it.”’ 

‘* The resplendent author has made the ‘ Glittering 
Woman’ very humble,’’ she replied with a subtle lure 
in her voice. For an instant she yielded to his mastery 
—then put him away. ‘‘ Now go, dearest; I must not 
delay the curtain on this the night of our triumph.’’ 


(THE END) 


THE MISCHIEF ONE GIRL CAN MAKE 


With a young bachelor is told in “Far from the Maddening Girls,”’ by 
Guy Wetmore Carryl, which begins in the next Journal. The girl is pert 
and clever; the young bachelor puzzled, yet attracted; and the way the gir] 
opens the young man’s eyes, in one way in particular, is one of those bright 
pieces of writing that makes one chuckle with delight. 
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““1 CANNOT SAY SHE LOOKED 
PLAIN, HOWEVER" 


“HER HEAD WAS ON MY SHOULDER, HER CHEEK WAS CLOSE TO MINE”’ 











THE AFFAIR AT 
THE INN 


By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Her Collaborators 


DRAWINGS BY MARTIN JUSTICE 


This story is told by four writers, each writer being responsible for 
one character, as follows : 


Miss VIRGINIA PoMEROY, from Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Mrs. MACGILL, of Tunbridge Wells, England 
By Mary Findlater 
Miss CECILIA EVESHAM, Mrs. MacGill’s English companion 
By Jane Findlater 


Str ARCHIBALD MAXWELL MACKENZIE, of Kindarroch 
By Allan McAulay 


PART VI 
Virginia Pomeroy : 


THE GREY Tor INN, 

DARTMOOR, DEVONSHIRE. 
PERE beginneth the chronicle of the dreadfullest drive 
that ever was driven. I pitied Sir Archibald with 
my whole heart to be left behind with Greytoria and 
me, but what else could be done? There was a 
mist when we started, which degenerated after a bit 
into an intermittent drizzle, and at intervals the wind blew a 
youngtornado. The road was dreary but fascinating in its broad 
stretches of loneliness. We passed green field and brown moor 
in turn, with all the trees looking gray in the mist, and here and 
there the brawling of a stream to break the silence. Sometimes 
there was a woodman working in a roadside copse, sometimes 
a goggled stone-breaker pursuing his monotonous task, some- 
times acarrier bending beneath his weight of fagots. If it had 
not been for the flaming gorse and the groups of red cattle there 
would have been no color in the landscape. My spirits kept 
their normal height for the first six or eight miles, but they sank 
little by little as the hills grew in number and increased in height. 
Sir Archibald refused to let me walk, and it made me wretched 
to see him stalking beside the pony-chaise, appealing to 
Greytoria’s pride, courage, conscience, ambition and sense of 
decency in turn, and mostly without avail. We kept the only 
road, but it seemed to lead us farther and farther from Grey Tor, 
which had quite disappeared from the horizon and could not 
be used as a landmark. There could be no conversation 
either going up or down hill, as Sir Archibald was too breath- 
less and busy. I, sitting in state, punctuated the ascents and 
descents, as long as I had strength, with agreeable persiflage, 
something in this wise : 

‘* The guide-book says : ‘ Pedestrianism is doubtless the ideal 
manner of touring in Devonshire. Only on foot is it possible 
to view the more romantic scenery. Motors are not advised 
and bicycles are discouraged.’ ’’ 

“ . 

Sir Archibald would smile, say something under his breath, 
and whack Greytoria. 

‘* Sir Archibald, there is a place in these parts where the devil 
is said to have died of cold; it must be just here.’’ 

‘ Sir Archibald, do ’e knaw I think we’m pixy-led? When 
Devonshire folk miss the path home at night and go astray 
they’m pixy-led.” 

If we two poor wayfarers could have sat quietly beside each 
other and chatted in ‘‘ ’e dimpsey light’’ it would not have been 
a bit bad, but there was something eternally doing. When the 
drag wasn’t being put on or off the whip was being agitated, or 
Sir Archibald was looking for a house to ask the way. Never 
was there such a route from one spot to another as the one we 
took from Widdington-on-the-Wolds to the Grey Tor Inn. If 
it was seven miles as the swallow flies it was twenty-seven as 
Greytoria flew. The dinner hour passed, and the lunch- 
baskets, with all other luggage, were in the motor. 

Sir Archibald’s last information, obtained from a boy driving 
a cow, was to the effect that we were only two miles from home. 
‘She may manage it and she may not,’’ Sir Archibald said, 
looking savagely at Greytoria. ‘‘ If I only knew whether she 
can’t or she won’t I should deal with her differently.”’ 

The rain now came down in earnest. Part of my ‘mind was 
forever toiling up a hill or creeping down one with the pony, and 
another part was spent in keeping my umbrella away from Sir 
Archibald’s hat on those rare occasions when he was by my side. 

How I hate this British climate! How I hate to wear always 
and always stout shoes, sensible clothes, serviceable hats, short 
skirts ; looking like a frump in the intervals of sunshine that | 
may be properly attired when it rains. I shed a few secret tears 
now rob then for sheer downheartedness and discouragement. 
I was desperately cold, and my wetting had given me a feverish, 
teeth-chattering sort of feeling. Hungry I was, too, and in such 
a rage with the beastly pony that I wished she had been eaten in 
the French Revolution ; she was too old to be tender, even then. 
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Now ensued a brief, all too brief, season of content on a fairly 
level bit of road. It was not over an eighth of a mile in length, 
and must have been an accident on the part of Nature. I was 
so numb and so sleepy that I just heard Sir Archibald’s sigh of 
gratitude as he took his seat for a moment beside me, and then I 
subsided into a semi-comatose state, too tired to make even one 
more expiring effort to be agreeable. I am not clear as to the 
next few moments, in which I felt a sudden sense of warmth 
and well-being and companionship. I must have dropped off 
into a sort of dream, and in the dream I felt the merest touch, 
just the brush of something on my cheek, or I thought I did. 
Slight as it was, there was something unaccustomed about it 
that made me come hastily into the conscious world, and my 
waking was made the more speedy by a sudden stir and_noise 
and ejaculation. We had come to another hill, and Sir Archibald 
had evidently wished for once to omit the walking-up process. 
Greytoria, outraged in her deepest sensibilities by the unwonted 
addition of Sir Archibald’s weight to her burdens, braced her 
hindlegs firmly and proceeded to achieve the impossible by slith- 
ering backward down the hill. Sir Archibald leaped out on the 
one side; I put the drag on, or off, whichever is wrong, and 
leaped out on the other. 


We 
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He adjusted the drag and gave Greytoria a clip that 
she will describe to her grandchildren on future winter 
evenings. I, with matchless presence of mind, got 
behind the pony-chaise and put my shoulder under the 
back to break its descent. And so we wound wearily up 
the hill and on reaching the top saw the lighted hotel just 
ahead of us. 

In silence we traversed the few remaining yards, busy 
with our own thoughts. Silently we entered the gate 
and gave Greytoria to the waiting groom. Silently 
and stiffly | alighted from the chaise, helped by Sir 
Archibald’s supporting arm. He held my hand a 
second longer than was necessary, held it, half dropped 
it, and held it again, or did something unusual with it 
that was widely separated from an ordinary good-night 
‘*shake."’? There was no harm in that, for the most 
unsentimental man feels a sort of brotherly sympathy for 
a damp, cold, hungry, tired, nice girl—a girl awtully 
sorry that she had ever proposed a picnic. 

But about that other —episode? Of course, if he did 
I should resent it bitterly ; but if it were only a dream | 
must not blame him even in thought. There is 
always the risk that a man might misunderstand the 
frank good-fellowship in which we American girls are 
brought up, and fail to realize that with all our nonsense 
we draw the line just as heavily, and in precisely the 
same place, as our British cousins. But why 
do I think about it any more? . . . It wouldn't 
be a bit like him, so probably he didn’t. In fact 
it is so entirely out of character that he simply couldn't. 

And yet I suppose the number of men who 
actually couldn't is comparatively small. 


op 
Mrs. MacGill: 


GREY Tor INN. 

ELL, we spent the day till five o’clock in that dreary 

Widdington spot, cold and wretched. Then Sir 
Archibald proposed that I should go with Mrs. Pomeroy 
in the motor— they said we should get home quicker 
that way! He meant to drive Miss Pomeroy in the 
pony-chaise, not being at all afraid (he said) of any pony, 
however spirited. Of course, nothing would induce me 
to enter the pony-carriage drawn by that animal again— 
a motor is more dangerous in some ways, but at any rate 
it cannot sit down like that pony, and they all assured us 
that it was both safe and speedy. Mrs. Pomeroy had 
been quite at ease in it, she said—so at last I consented 
to go. Cecilia tied on my bonnet with my ice-wool 
shawl, and we set out. The cold was intense, and at 
first everything whizzed past me at such a rate that | 
could remember nothing except a line that Cecilia read 
to me last evening about 


“The void car hurled abroad by reinless steeds.”’ 


There were no steeds, of course, and the car was not 
void, but ‘* hurled abroad "’ was quite the motion. My 
bonnet, in spite of the shawl and string, was instantly 
torn from my head. I begged Johnson—a very civil 
Scotchman who could understand what I said—to stop 
the machine for a few moments and let me breathe. 
Cecilia advised me to remove the bonnet and trust wholly 
to the shawl; my hair is not thick, especially on the 
top, and I soon had all the sensation of the head being 
padded in ice, which we read of as a treatment for brain 
fever. It was now beginning to get dark. Johnson drew 
up suddenly and declared that he must have taken the 
wrong road. There were no signposts anywhere, and it 
was now raining heavily. We were standing just at the 
foot of a steep hill where the road lay through a thick 
wood. Above us was a tower of rock, another ‘* Tor,’’ 
I suppose, if not a ** Monolith.”’ 

Johnson proposed to drive the machine on into the 
wood and leave us under shelter while he went to a cot- 
tage that we saw farther up, to inquire about the road. 
This I decidedly objectedto. Mrs. Pomeroy and Cecilia 
seemed to think me foolish and could not understand 
my being afraid. 

‘* But,”’ Tsaid, ‘* I have good reason to refuse to enter 
that wood ; indeed, it will not be safe for Johnson to leave 
us there alone ; I recognize the place perfectly. In one 
of the books by that Mr. Phillpotts, who you have all told 
me is most accurate in his descriptions, | read about this 
place, and he said: * The wolf suckled her young there 
yesterday.’ Yes, Cecilia, laugh if you like, those were 
the very words, and I examined the date of the publica- 
tion: not a year ago. Yesterday was the word used.”’ 

‘* The cubs will still be too small to attack us, then,” 
said Cecilia. 

‘* He would be meaning foxes, ma’am,’’ said Johnson, 
who had been listening while terror compelled me to 
quote the exact expression I had read. 

‘ It is possible that he meant foxes, Johnson,’’ said 1 ; 
‘* but three ladies alone in a motor, in the dark, attacked 
even by wild foxes, would be in some danger, so I hope 
that you will drive on directly, and get us out of this 
horrid place as soon as possible.’’ 
oo 

I would listen to none of them, and hé at last drove on. 
Half-way up the hill the motor stuck ; something had 
gone wrong with it inside and I felt that we might stay 
there all night. This occurred several times. How we 
at length got home I scarcely remember. My velvet 
mantle was like a sponge ; and my feet were so cold that 
it was all I could do to dismount from the thing when it 
ground up to the hotel door. There was Sir Archibald 
smoking as if nothing extraordinary had occurred. 

** Why, Mrs. MacGill,’’ he said, ‘* you are even later 
than we were, and I thought that blessed pony was going 
to her own funeral.’ 

** Sir Archibald,” I said, as soon as I could speak, ** I 
trust that I never again may have to enter one of those 
motors. Human life, especially mine, is too precious to 
be thrown away in such a fashion ; another half-hour of 
it would have killed me outright ; had Mr. MacGill been 
alive he would never have consented to my going into it 
for a moment ; as it is, I can scarcely hear or see, owing 
to the frightful noises, and the rain lashing on my face ; 
every hair on my head feels pulled the wrong way, and 
I’m sure I shall have another bad relapse of influenza by 
to-morrow morning. Your uncle was a friend of my 
poor brother-in-law who died at Agra in a moment, and 
unless you take a warning you will have an end quite as 


sudden and much more frightful, for his was heart com- 
plaint, and you will be smashed to pieces by the wheels 
of that hideous machine.”’ 

I left them downstairs and went to bed. Cecilia tried 
to make me believe there was nothing wrong with me, 
as she always does when she has neuralgia, or says she 
has neuralgia, herself, but I know that there is ; what is 
the matter I can’t exactly say, only I am ce rtain that I 
am going to suffer in some way from this expedition. 


om 
Sir Archibald Maxwell Mackenzie: 


GREY Tor INN. 

HERE issomething soothing even in hotel tobacco, I sup- 

pose, so I was better, though still feeling decidedly 
blue, later in the day at Widdington, when I came up to 
the inn door and began overhauling the motor as it stood 
in the yard. There was nothing particularly cheering in 
finding several long cuts in the tires and I was probing 
them to get the grit out when I heard a little cough 
behind me. I turned to see Miss Virginia standing in 
the doorway, looking at me rather doubtfully. Now of 
course I had been rather short, not to say hasty, but 
somehow it’s a fact that you cannot be hasty with a 
woman without at once being put in the wrong—though 
she may really have been in the wrong all the time. It 
was Miss Virginia who had brought me out on this show 
—who had cost me about forty pounds in tires—and 
Heaven knows how much in other ways, but it was I who 
felt a beast now. Yet she looked at me in a way which 
seemed to say she was sorry I was vexed. She 
rubbing her hands together and shivering a little. Of 
course she was cold in that ridiculous dress. 

‘* A nice day it has turned out, hasn’t it?” 
rather spitefully. 

‘* Oh, I'll never, never ask for a picnic again !"’ cried 
she, with a comical look. She came and began to look 
at the cuts in the tires herself. 

‘* Oh, they are bad,’’ she exclaimed, ‘* and I suppose 
you love that old motor better than anything on earth, 
don’t you?”’ she inquired. 

‘* | get a good deal more pleasure out of it,’’ I truth- 
fully replied, *‘ than I do out of the society of most 
human beings.’’ She gave a little laugh. 

‘*T suspect I had better go inside after that!’’ she 
said, and of course I felt rather a brute. I hadn't really 
meant to be rude or send heraway. I hunted under the 
tarpaulin that covered the motor for my motor coat, which 
is lined with fur, and then I followed her into the inn. 

‘* Look here,” I said, ‘‘ better put this on; you're 
horribly cold.’’ She seemed half inclined to refuse, 
but finally let me put the coat over her shoulders. 

‘ You're pretty damp,’’ I observed. 

‘* Oh, yves,”’ she said ; ‘‘Miss Evesham and I went fora 
walk and got caught in the rain. My hair’s all wet, too.”’ 

‘* Better dry it or you'll take cold,” I suggested. 
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She ran off to some room and when she reappeared 
she had two tails of dark hair, as thick as bell-ropes, 
hanging down her back. With that and my motor coat 
Miss Virginia cut a pretty queer figure. I cannot say she 
looked plain, however ; her spirits had come back, and 
so had mine, strange to say—for the day was far from 
finished. There was a parlor in the inn, so low in the 
ceiling that I could not stand up straight in it and was 
forever knocking my head against the rafters. When 
we came in the place was as full of women as it could 
hold—all fighting like cats— Mrs. MacGill, Mrs. 
Pomeroy, Miss Evesham —and all wondering how they 
were to get home. The place was simply steaming with 
tea. Mrs. MacGill, it appeared, utterly refused to go 
home in the pony-trap unless it was driven by me. 
Needless to say I declined this honor with a firmness 
equal to hers. Finally it was arranged, chiefly by Miss 
Evesham’s management, that the two old ladies and her- 
self were to go home in the motor with Johnson, while 
Miss Virginia and I negotiated the pony and trap. As 
the weather threatened to get worse immediately the 
motor party was packed off without loss of time, and 
Miss Virginia and I had a comfortable tea by ourselves 
before starting for home. 

It was not late in the afternoon, but the little inn par- 
lor was almost dark, chiefly because the church tower 
overshadowed the house, and the window was so small. 

Presently the bells began ringing (it was a saint’s day, 
Miss Virginia said), and what a din they made! The 
whole house shook and the very teacups rattled. Miss 
Virginia seemed to like it, however, and sat listening 
with her chin on her hand. She had been strumming on 
an old spinet-sort of thing that stood in the corner of the 
room and I asked her if she would sing a little. 

‘* | will,”’ said she, ‘* if you'll smoke a little ’’— 
tation I accepted with alacrity. 

* You deserve something,’’ she remarked, ‘* to make 
up for the wretched time you've been having to-day.’ 

‘ Oh—don't mention it!’’ I said, and Miss Virginia 
began to sing before I could say any more. 

There is a tremendous charm in her singing ; her style 
is so simple, her voice is so fresh ; you can hear every 
word she says and she always sings the right songs. 
How this sort of singing makes a man think! I can’t 
describe the effect it has upon me. As Miss Virginia 
touched the tinny, stringy old notes and went from song 
to song—now an Irish melody, now a negro one, now 
an English ballad —I forgot all about the day’s worries, 
| forgot the motor and the tires and the bad weather and 
the beastly picnic ; it was a kind of Heaven. If I marry 
it must be some one who can sing like this. I asked her 
to sing again and again. I had forgotten all about the 
time and the drive home and the beastly weather. 
Luckily I happened to look at my watch—it was nearly 
six o'clock. 

** We've got to look sharp,”’ 
dinner at the hotel.”’ 

Look sharp—indeed! The woman at the inn must 
have been mad or drunk when she told us that the low 
road home was only two miles longer than the way we 
came. We may have missed the right turning, for 
Virginia was talking and laughing at such a rate when 
we began the drive that I confess I hadn’t much atten- 
tion to spare. We gradually emerged from the valley 
where the village lay and were soon on the open moor 
and fairly lost on it before we could say ‘‘ Jack 
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an invi- 


I said, ‘‘ if we want any 


Robinson.’’ I never saw such a dismal, howling, 
God-forsaken country, without a house or a hut or so 
much as a heap of stones to mark the way ; a wilderness 
of stubby heath and endless, endless roads crossing and 
recrossing in a way that is simply maddening and per- 
fectly senseless, for they lead to nowhere. We were 
three mortal hours crawling along on those confounded 
roads. It rained, of course, and a wind got up, and at the 
end of that time we were apparently no nearer Grey Tor 
than when we left Widdington. Miss Virginia kept up 
very pluckily for a long time, but she was dead tired and 
very cold and became more and more silent. It was 
about the most uncomfortable predicament I ever was 
in, and with a girl on my hands, too, something I have 
hitherto always managed to avoid. 
on 

And then a thing happened that really I can’t account 
for, and yet I suppose it has changed the whole affair as 
far as Iam concerned. I feel a perfect beast whenever 
I think of it, and I hope to goodness Miss Virginia knows 
nothing about it. We had come to an interminable hill 
and I had been walking for about half an hour. Miss 
Virginia was totally silent now, and suddenly | saw that 
the reins had slipped from her hands; she was actually 
asleep, huddled up in my coat against the back of the 
chaise. It was beginning to rain again, and the incline 
being very gentle at that point I felt | had to get in and 
hold an umbrella over the girl. I did, and some jerk of 
the wheels sent her almost into my arms without waking 
her. Her head was on my shoulder, her cheek was close 
to mine. Of course I have heard fellows talk about 
kissing: I have always thought it a disgusting habit, 
myself, and discouraged it, even in near relatives. But 
now . . . nowitseemed suddenly different . . 
she seemed meant to be kissed —and by me—and w ell, 
I kissed her —that’s the naked truth, and the moment | 
had done it I would have given worlds not to have done 
it, or else to have the right to do it again. A manisa 
man firstly, I suppose—but then secondly, at least, he 
ought to bea gentleman. . . . That’s the thought 
that has been spinning in my head all night. Does 
Virginia suspect? I hope not—and yet, I don’t know. 

We got home, of course, all right in the end, for the 
hotel turned up quite unexpectedly around a corner, with 
all the lights shining out across the moor. 


- 
Cecilia Evesham: 


GREY Tor INN. 

HAVE always had an idea that events need a propelling 

hand every here and there. Somehow it seemed to 
me that afternoon at Widdington that Virginia and Sir 
Archibald were in need of my assistance, and I took a 
desperate resolution and helped them to the best of my 
power. This was what I did: I undertook to look after 
Mrs. MacGill and Mrs. Pomeroy in the motor, if Sir 
Archibald drove Virginia home in the pony-chaise ; but 
not content with this I deliberately sent them around by 
a road some five miles longer than the one we had come 
by. I happened to be speaking with the landlady about 
the roads and she told me there was another way back 
to Grey Tor, only that it was longer. The. idea struck 
me, as the saying goes, ‘‘ all of a heap.’”’ 

** Sir Archibald,’’ I said, returning to the parlor where 
they all sat, ‘‘ if you had seen the trouble I had to get 
Greytoria down that hill you would hesitate more about 
getting her up it. But the landlady here tells us that if 
you go around by the lower road you avoid the hill, and 
it is only a little longer.’ 

‘*] don’t believe in country people’s distances,” he 
said, ‘‘ but I'll inquire.”’ 

I turned back, as if by accident, into the bar, and 
leaned across the counter toward the landlady. 

‘The young people wish to go around by the low 
road,’’ I said, ‘* but I'm afraid there may be some diffi- 
culties made about it.’’ I hesitated and smiled at her, 
adding, ‘‘ It’s not much farther, is it?”’ 

‘* Happen four mile or so, ma’am,’’ she said, looking 
hard at me. 

‘Four? As much as that?’’ I asked. 

‘Happen three mile maybe,’’ she corrected; ‘‘ no, 
two and a half.” 

Here Sir Archibald came out to inquire about the dis- 
tance. He looked upat the gray skies first, and seemed 
to hesitate. 

‘* How much farther do you call it by the low road to 
Grey Tor?” he asked. 

‘* Close on two mile, sir,’’ she said shamelessly, and 
Sir Archibald hesitated no longer. 

‘* Two miles of level are better than half a mile of 
precipice. I vote for the longer road, Miss Pomeroy,’’ 
he said, going back into the parlor. Virginia nodded 
and smiled. She was sitting at the old tinny-sounding 
spinet, singing the most beautiful little wandering airs, 
that might have been learned in fairyland. 

I thought it was time to hurry Mrs. MacGill a little, so 
I made a dark allusion to the weather. 

Mr. Willoughby came and packed us into the motor. 

‘* lam coming across to Grey Tor on Saturday,’’ he 
said. ‘' I have some sketches to take over that way. 
Will you still be at the inn?” 

‘* Probably,’’ I answered evasively. 

‘*T hope so,’’ said he. ‘‘ Perhaps we might have 
another talk such as we have had this afternoon.’ 

‘* Who knows? Talk isa fugitive pleasure,”’ I replied. 
‘* Some days it will be good, and others it can’t be cap- 
tured at any price.”’ 

‘* T'll come on the chance of catching some,’’ he whis- 
pered. And at that moment Mrs. MacGill called me to 
tie on her shawl. The homeward drive was begun, but 
it would be too long a story to describe its miseries ; 
imagination must do its work here. 


(CONCLUDED IN THE JUNE JOURNAL) 


“FAR FROM THE MADDENING GIRLS” 


This is the most delightfully humorous story, sparkling with fun from 
beginning to end, which The Journal has yet presented. Full of merriment 
and of girl life, it gives the fascinating picture of an up-to-date American 
girl’s attitude toward the modern type of a man who believes he is a “* woman- 
hater.”” The way the girl handles him istruly “without gloves,” and his 
own self-conceit leads him to a climax as absolutely unexpected as it dis- 
plays the hidden powers of the average girl, merry and heedless on the 
surface, but with an underlying womanliness that has surprised many aman. 
The clever Peter Newell illustrates the story, Guy Wetmore Carry] writes it, 
and next month it will begin in The Journal. 


























BeE?A? 


A Department Devoted to Beautifying 
Our Homes and Towns 


T IS astonishing to note the effect of 
3) even a little effort to improve 
home conditions. To change 
a hovel into a presentable 
/, dwelling by architectural 
methods is costly ; but 

(¢ ae by a few cheap trees, 
Me, FY vines and plants, and 

in a short space ot 
time, the hovel is made the cen- 
tre of a picture hinting at com- 
fort and refinement. 

| am reminded of one of the 
most squalid shacks I ever saw, 
maintained for years on waste 
ground between the railroad and 
the canal in a Pennsylvania city. 
Small, dirty, in bad repair, it 
was the dwelling-place only of 
some shiftless negroes. Passing 
it frequently I always wondered 
that humanity could, with any 
sort of content, exist in such 
surroundings. 

One season, however, the 
shifting occupants of this 
wretched hut included a woman 
who thought to improve the 
conditions by planting a few 
morning-glory seeds about the door. They germinated 
quickly, and the plants hurried to cover, as well as they 
could, the ugliness of their support. Presto! the hovel 
became a home; humble, but graced by the care shown 
in the planting and fostering of just a few vines. The cost 
did not exceed five cents. 

I am moved to tell this little story and show this little 
picture of a very humble attempt by a sentence in one of 
the many letters that are written to me by readers of THE 
LapIiES’ HOME JOURNAL. From North Dakota comes the 
inquiry, half answering itself : 

‘* Whether anything can be accomplished by the wife of 
a poor farmer to. improve this beautiful but treeless prairie 
State, where it is a hard struggle to make a living, is 
doubtful.”’ 

No, it is not doubtful! Start with one plant in the win- 
dow, with even the dandelion considered as an object of 
beauty as it lifts its golden stars with the first warm sun of 
the opening spring. Your little child will love the dande- 
lions and will be better for knowing that you think them 
beautiful. 

Just a little effort goes so very far with plants. Look at 
the picture below. Ten cents’ worth of hollyhock seeds 
gave more than enough plants to make a woman in a 
narrow side yard forget the hard brick wall that had 
seemed to shut her in so cruelly. A little cluster of yellow 
moccasin flowers and the clump of lilies-of-the-valley in 
another back yard were bought for thirty cents, and each 
year they pay a hundredfold in costless beauty. 


oa 


EE in one of the pictures that clump of hardy phlox 

that redeemed from squalor the door yard of a farm 
laborer’s home, which cost not a cent, for the woman who 
grew them ‘‘ exchanged slips” with a neighbor. One 
Rambler rose, costing not more than twenty-five cents in 
these days, will in two years fairly glorify with greenery 
and with June brilliance the home porch in country or 
city. And look at the snowball bush in another of the 
pictures ; could a half dollar to a tree agent be better 
spent than to be responsible for this burst of bloom ? 

In this Maytime there will be a perfect riot of eager 
flowers on tree and lawn, in the home grounds, in the fence 
corner. You can hardly keep them out just now. Nature 
is fairly bubbling flowers in the joy of spring. Let us learn 
the lesson of her effort, and use the decorations she so 
lavishly bestows. I say little now of trees; they are in 
bloom or in leaf, and it is too late to plant, but not too 
late to plan for the fall planting of the trees that the 
summer’s observation and consultation will teach 
us are best for our Beautiful America effort. Look 
at them: oaks and maples, soft with new leaves 
and little half-concealed flowers ; ash and sycamore, 
redbud and cottonwood, poplar and _ birch —all 
hurrying into their year’s visible work of beauti- 
fying! How can we miss the point? 

Along the quiet street of the little country town 
some patriot has years ago planted horse chestnut 
trees. We reap the reward in a marvelous burst 
of blossoms these May days; let us plant other 
such trees for the delectation of ourselves and 
those who follow us. 

The trimming of trees should be mentioned in 
order to prevent possibly some mistaken effort. 
Ninety per cent. of the time my advice is : Don’t 
trim at all! Nature has set bounds and habits for 
her tree folk, and each tree differs in its true shape 
from its fellow. The usual tree-trimmer had but 









WHAT YOU CAN GET FROM TEN CENTS’ 
WORTH OF HOLLYHOCK SEED 
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FIFTY CENTS BOUGHT THIS 
SNOWBALL BUSH 








Here’s $100 For 
Some “ Before and After”’ 
Photographs 


;Or two sharp, clear photographs, not smaller than 3% 

x 3% inches, of any front or back yard, in city or 
country, which has been improved by planting: One pho- 
tograph to show the yard as it was d¢fore planting; the 
other, made if possible from the same spot, to show the 
condition a//er planting and growth. To be accompanied 
by a brief description of how it was done, what plants were 
used, and the cost in detail, the whole not exceeding 250 
words. 


First Prize ..... $80 
Second Prize. ... 25 
Tre Feig@. . . «+ « iS 
Fourth and Fiith Prizes, 5 each 


MAKING $100 IN ALL 


The photographs and manuscripts must be sent to 
the Art Bureau of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Phila- 
delphia, by or before September 1, 1904. Remember that 
it will be necessary to use /u// let/er postage, as the post- 
office will not forward as merchandise anything which has 
writing (that is, descriptive matter) attached toit. | 

Notice that there are no limitations of any kind to this 
offer. The improvement may have cost five cents or $500; 
it may have been in Massachusetts or in Manila; in a city or 
in the smallest village. The prizes will be awarded in order 
of merit, considered as to the improvement as well as to the 
photographs and the story. The one condition is that there 
shall be two photographs— one a ‘‘ before’’ photograph, 
showing the place before the change, and the other an 
‘‘after’’ photograph, showing what has been accomplished. 











FIVE CENTS’ WORTH OF SEED BROUGHT THESE VINES 





"E*ReleCeA 


Conducted by J. Horace McFarland 


President of the American League for Civic Improvement 


two ideals—one, to cut much from the tree, 
to show the extent of his work ; the other, 
to round the treetop to his particular 
style of barbarity! It is wise to cut out 
dead or dying limbs and twigs, and 
sometimes to shorten in the twigs 
outside, inducing a thicker top ; but 
most of the time please let Nature 
do her perfect work. Show a 
stony front to the tree vandal ; 
he is usually the worst sort of a 

tree quack ! 

There is exact, graphic and 
proper information on pruning, 
easily accessible in Professor L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘* Pruning Book,”’ 
probably in your town library, 
or easily obtained from your 
bookseller. 

But I have been writing of the 
home grounds only, and I am 
hoping that thousands of good 
women have been both planning 
and doing for the summer’s im- 
provement of the unit, the home. 
It is time to move out a little 
from the home ; to have discus- 
sions in the Beautiful America 
Clubs about community work as 
well as individual effort. The 

men who build houses, the town and city officials who 
control public highways and halls, must be wrestled with. 

Talk now about the telegraph poles that some communi- 
ties are actually getting rid of the obtrusive sight of without 
losing any necessary electrical service ; turn an inquiring 
eye and a remonstrating complaint against every new, per- 
verted tree pole that is set up in ugliness, often heedlessly 
and unnecessarily. Some of these poles must go if we are 
to have a Beautiful America. In the Eastern towns the 
New England sense of rights has in many cases prevented 
the obtrusiveness of the pole lines. All necessary poles 
are used, but subservient to conditions of beauty. 


op 


ISTEN to an earnest correspondent from ‘‘ Toronto the 
beautiful.’’ Hesays: ‘‘ You can erect handsome build- 
ings in a few months or years, but it takes many years to 
have parklike rows of trees along our boulevards.’’ True; 
and we must start those rows, and start the thought of their 
value, both zsthetic and commercial, into the minds of busy 
men. Again the Toronto correspondent says: ‘‘ Health 
is as contagious as disease, and your start for Beautiful 
America is sure to produce an epidemic which will remove 
to a large extent much of the unsightliness and uncleanli- 
ness in our back yards and public streets, and add much 
of the beauty of Nature to our civic surroundings.”’ 

It is well, in all this effort for cleaning and beautifying, to 
understand that we must actually destroy the filthy and 
unsightly things, and not merely move them on to the 
annoyance of others. Listen to this vigorous inquiry and 
righteous complaint : 

‘* | want advice as to what might be done by law, if not 
otherwise, to prevent the dumping of garbage and junk 
along the roadways. We have some fine scenery here in 
Western Pennsylvania, and some drives through woods, 
with beautiful wild flowers, vines and mosses on every side 
to make them ‘a joy forever’ if the beauty were not con- 
stantly marred and even the lives of the beautifiers threat- 
ened by piles of old rubbish, It is a crying shame, and I 
want to say: ‘ Please don’t have the back yards cleaned at 
the expense of the public highways; make it imperative 
that the refuse be entirely eliminated, either by burning or 
by burial.’ If some people are willing that in the privacy 
of their yard a place of filth may be concealed by a high 
fence, that’s to their taste! Rather that than to deface 
God’s handiwork, so that in whatever direction you drive 
or walk every sense within you is rebelling against this 

sin upon Nature’s efforts to make things good to 
look upon.”’ ; 

Such dumping of offensive matter is at common 
law a nuisance, and legally punishable. To make 
it impossible is better than to punish by law, how- 
ever, and education will do that—education of the 
sense of beauty, with true righteousness toward 
Nature and toward one’s fellowman. 

Please don’t forget that fora two-cent stamp sent 
to me I will cheeriully send one or both of the fol- 
lowing leaflets : 

No. 1. How to Form a Beautiful America Club, 

No. 2. How to Plant the Home Grounds. 


SPECIAL NOTE—The prize offer made this month is one of a 
series that will be presented on this page within the next two or three 
issues. We mean to back up our belief ina ** Beautiful America”’ by 
making it possible for every Journal reader to make beautiful not only 
her home and town but to make generous sums of money at the same 
time. We ask you simply to watch us carefully on this page. Our 
offers will attract and surprise you. 


A CLUMP OF HARDY PHLOX THAT DIDN'T : 
EVEN COST A PENNY ¥ : ” 
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THE “PATENT-MEDICINE” CURSE 


VERY year, particularly in the springtime, 
tens of thousands of bottles of patent 
medicines are used throughout the 
country by persons who are in absolute 
ignorance of what they are swallow- 
ing. They feel ‘‘ sluggish’’ after the 
all-winter indoor confinement; they 
feel that their systems need a ‘‘ toning 
up,’’ or a ‘‘ blood purifier.’’ Their eye 

catches some advertisement in a newspaper, or on a 

fence, or on the side of a barn, and from the cleverly- 

worded descriptions of symptoms they are convinced 
that this man’s ‘‘ bitters,’’ or that man’s ‘‘ sarsaparilla,’’ 
or that ‘‘ doctor’s’’ (!) ‘* vegetable compound,”’ or 

So-and-so’s ‘‘ pills’’ is exactly the thing they need as a 

** tonic.’’ 





“N° USE going to a doctor,’”’ argue these folks: ‘‘ we 

can save that money,” and instead of paying one 
or two dollars for honest, intelligent medical advice they 
invest from twenty-five to seventy-five cents for a bottle of 
this, or a box of that. And what do they buy, and what 
do they put into their systems? Few know. Fewer 
realize the absolute damage they are working upon 
themselves and their households. For the sake of 
saving a physician’s fee they pour into their mouths 
and into their systems a quantity of unknown drugs 
which have in them percentages of alcohol, cocaine and 
opium that are absolutely alarming. A mother who 
would hold up her hands in holy horror at the thought 
of her child drinking a glass of beer, which contains 
from two to five per cent. of alcohol, gives to that child 
with her own hands a patent medicine that contains from 
seventeen to forty-four per cent. of alcohol —to say noth- 
ing of opium and cocaine! I have seen a temperance 
woman, who raged at the thought of whisky, take bottle 
after bottle of some ‘‘ bitters,’’ which contained five 
times as much alcohol—and compared to which sherry, 
port, claret and champagne were as harmless as the pink 
lemonade at Sunday-school picnics. I have had women 
rage in letters to this office because this magazine adver- 
tised a certain rootbeer, with really no alcohol in it at 
all, while all the time these same women were swallow- 
ing bottle after bottle of ‘‘ Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound,”’ containing, by volume, 20.6 percentage 
of alcohol, and allowing ‘‘ Boker’s Stomach Bitters,”’ 
with 42.6 percentage of alcohol, by volume, to be adver- 
tised on their barns ! 


ANCY, for a moment, the state of ignorance of one 
young w ife who was expecting her first baby. She was 
suffering some of the discomforts incident to this condi- 
tion when a friend recommended to her as a sure relief 
from these discomforts a widely-advertised patent medi- 
cine known as ‘‘ Doctor Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion.”’ Fortunately, a doubt arose in the mind of the 
young mother as to whether it was really a good thing 
for her to take. She asked Miss Maud Banfield, of THE 
JoURNAL’s editorial staff, for advice; whereupon we 
communicated with Doctor Samuel W. Abbott, Secre- 
tary of the State Board of Health of Massachusetts, who 
quotes the following extract from an analysis made by 
the well-known German chemist, Hager, and published 
in Hahn’s Geheimmittel: 
*‘In about nine ounces of this ‘Favorite Prescrip- 
tion’ there were, among other ingredients: 


Tincture of Digitalis - : % fluid drachm 


Tincture of Opium . - - % fluid drachm 
Oil of Anise - - - - 8 drops 
Alcohol - - - - - 1% ounces 


‘This would make a preparation containing about 
seventeen per cent. of alcohol.” 

Now, as Miss Banfield rightly says, ‘‘ think for a moment 
of the effect on the life yet unborn of the mother taking 
habitually three times a day any portion, however small, 
of opium, of digitalis, which isa powerful drug and hasa 
marked cffect on the heart, and alcohol! All those who 
have reared children know the effect which is immediately 
felt by the child through the mother’s milk if she takes 
comparatively simple remedies. Even if the breasts are 
rubbed with medicaments, or plastered as with belladonna 
plaster, this is absorbed through the skin, and poisons the 
baby. How much more, then, must it be influenced dur- 
ing the even closer contact of gestation. Can you wonder 
that the newly-born baby is always fretful? It may 
need its opium, which it has been absorbing through its 
mother’s circulation. Can you wonder that its digestion 
is out of order, or that, if it survives a weakly childhood, 
it develops a taste foralcohol? And yet the mother her- 
self has taught this to her own child by taking these use- 
less and harmful medicines. Mothers, too, bowed down 
with grief in the later years of their lives, when their sons 
become drunkards, wonder where their sons could have 
acquired the taste for alcohol when no one in their fam- 
ilies ever showed such tendencies before. Hard as it 
may sound, the fact remains that thousands of drunkards 
are being created by the first love for alcohol being 
roused into being through the use of patent medicines 
liberally filled with alcohol. 


By Edward Bok 


. YV/OmeEN inay seek to excuse themselves by saying 

they did not know these facts. But they should 
know them. No woman hasa moral right to give a medi- 
cine to her child, or to any member of her family, or totake 
any medicine herself, the ingredients of which either she 
does not know or has not the assurance of a responsible 
physician to be harmless. There is nothing so danger- 
ous as drugs used without intelligence or taken without 
advice. The physician’s fee of a dollar or two, which 
the mother seeks to save, may prove to be the costliest 
form of economy which she has ever practiced. The 
fact that these patent medicines will sometimes give a 
supposed sense of relief, or tone up a sluggish system, 
makes them all the more dangerous. Why should they 
not stimulate and tone up, or soothe pain? Thealcohol 
in these preparations often gives a sense of temporary 
well-being. Opium, as we all know, will soothe pain, 
while cocaine will stimulate and excite, making the 
beggar feel a millionaire. The mixtures containing these 
drugs are freely taken by people who would be outraged 
at the very thought of going into a saloon and ordering 
a glass of whisky ; who would be still more shocked if 
any one suggested that a drink of whisky three times a, 
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The Alcohol in ‘‘Patent Medicines” 


HE following percentages of alcohol in the 
‘‘patent medicines’? named are given by the | 
Massachusetts State Board Analyst, in the pub- 
lished document No. 34: 
Per cent. 


Gy volume? 

Lydia Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound - 206 
Paine’s Celery Compound - 2I. 
Dr. Williams’s Vegetable Jaundice Bitters - 18.5 
Whiskol, ‘‘ a non- intoxicating stimulant ’’ 28.2 
Colden’ sL iquid Beef Tonic, ‘ ‘recommended 

for treatment of alcohol habit” - 26.5 
Ay er’s Sarsaparilla - - - 26.2 
The ayer’ s Compound Extract of Sarsaparilla 21.5 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla - 18.8 
Allen’s Sarsaparilla — - - - - - 13.5 
Dana’s Sarsaparilla - - - - - - 335 
Brown’s Sarsaparilla - - - - - 13.5 
Peruna - - - 28.5 
Vinol, Wine of C od- L iver Oil” - - 18.8 
Dr. Peters’s Kuriko - - - - - 14. 
Carter’s Physical Extract - - - - 22. 
Hooker’s Wigwam Tonic - - - - 20.7 
Hoofland’s German Tonic - - 29.3 
Howe's Arabian Tonic, “not a rum drink ” 75 
Jackson’s Golden Seal Tonic - - 19.6 
Mensman’s Peptonized Beef Tonic - - 16.5 
Parker’s Tonic, ‘‘ purely vegetable”’ - 41.6 
Schenck’s Seaw eed Tonic, ‘entirely harmlens’ "195 
Baxter’s Mandrake Bitters - - 16.5 
Boker’s Stomach Bitters - - - 42.6 
Burdock Blood Bitters . - . : 25.2 
Greene’s Nervura” - - - - - - 17.2 
Hartshorn’s Bitters - - - 22.2 
Hoofland’ s German Bitters, ‘entirely vege- 

table ’”’ - . - - - 25.6 
Hop Bitters - - - - 12. 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters : - - - 44.3 


Kaufman’s Sulphur Bitters, ‘‘contains no 
alcohol ”’ (as a matter of fact it contains 
20.5 per cent. of alcohol and no sulphur) 20.5 


Puritana - - 22. 
Richardson’s Conc entrated Sher ry Wine 
Bitters - - 47-5 
Warner’s Safe Tonic Bitters . - - 35-7 
Warren's Bilious Bitters - - - - 21.5 
Faith Whitcomb’s Nerve Bitters - - 20.3 





In connection with this list, think of beer, which con- 
tains only from two to five per cent. of alcohol, while 
some of these “bitters"’ contain ten times as much, 
making them stronger than whisky, far stronger than 
sherry or port, with claret and champagne way behind. 











day would make them feel better, and would cure any 
disease. They might feel better temporarily. I do not 
deny that. But if it were a question of the saloon and 
the order across the counter would it be taken? ’”’ 


VERYTHING here said about these patent medicines 
can be readily proved. This magazine could not 
venture to catalogue these ‘‘ preparations’’ by name, 
and print the percentage of alcohol which they contain, 
if it were not that the facts are precisely as they are here 
given. And no one knows better the truth of these 
analyses than the proprietors or manufacturers of these 
patent medicines. Let any woman who reads these 
words ask her physician as to the truth of the state- 
ments made here. Every intelligent physician knows 
that this article is decidedly within the truth, rather than 
beyond it. But the physician cannot speak of the 
patent-medicine curse unless he is asked, because, if he 
does, he lays himself open to the accusation that he is 
afraid of these ‘* patent-medicine cures,’’ since their use 
interferes with his practice. As a matter of fact, the 
more patent medicines that are used the better it is for 
the medical profession, since few things in the end bring 
a man or a woman or their child more surely to the 
physician than patent-medicine tippling. It is a curse 
to the patient but a moneymaker to the physician. 


[* IS not by any means putting the matter too strongly 

to say that the patent-medicine habit is one of the 
gravest curses, with the most dangerous results, that is 
inflicting our American national life. Sooner or dater 
the people of America must awaken to the fearful dan- 
gers that lie in these proprietary preparations. The 
mothers of our children, in particular, must have their 
eyes opened to the dangers that lurk in these patent 
medicines. Here and there a hopeful sign of an awak- 
ening isseen. Slowly but surely the best magazines are 
falling into line in their refusal to accept patent-medicine 
advertisements of any kind. Not long ago one of the 
insurance companies made an excellent move by requir- 
ing its medical examiner to ask of each subject for 
insurance, ‘‘ What patent medicines have you used dur- 
ing the last five years?’’ and gradually other insurance 
companies are realizing the fact that the use of patent 
medicines is even more injurious than the use of alcoholic 
liquors. But much still remains : more should be done. 
Public interest must be more widely aroused. 


HAVE said before on this page, and I repeat it here, 
unpalatable as were my previous words to the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, that here, indeed, 
a campaign lies before that organization. It is not meet- 
ing the case by any means, as the officers of that organiza- 


‘tion have written me, that they have a department of their 


work devoted to this evil. Not enough has been done, 
nor has sufficient emphasis been laid on this branch of 
their work, nor enough prominence been given to it, nor 
enough well-directéd energy been put into the effort. 
Hundreds of the most zealous members of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, living on farms and in 
small communities, are allowing the advertisements of 
these alcohol-filled ‘‘ remedies ’’ to be painted on their 
fences, barns, sides of houses and outbuildings. If the 
officers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
are in earnest in this matter why do they not notify each 
local branch to compel every member of their association 
to sign an agreement, as a condition of membership, 
that they will efface these advertisements from their 
lands and houses and buildings, and keep them off? 
They would soon find out how many of their members 
are lending direct aid to the spread of alcoholism among 
the people — unconsciously, perhaps, but none the less 
surely. If these members are unaware of what they are 
doing let the organization make them aware of it! 
Ignorance in this matter is absolutely no excuse when 
the means of enlightenment are easily at hand. 


ET the officers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 


Union look into the advertising columns of the relig- . 


ious papers of the country, and see how their columns 
fairly reek with the advertisements of these dangerous 
concoctions. Yet in these very same so-called religious 
papers there are official Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union columns setting forth the ‘‘ official’? news of the 
organization and its branches. A pretty consistent pic- 
ture do these two portions of the average religious paper 
present — advocating, with one hand, alcoholic prohibi- 
tion, or temperance, and receiving, with the other hand, 
money for advertising —and thereby recommending to 
their readers — preparations filled ten times over with 
more alcohol than the beer which fills them with so 
much horror in the editorial columns! There are no 
papers published that are so flagrantly guilty of admitting 
to their columns the advertisements not only of alcohol- 
filled medicines but preparations and cure-alls of the 
most flagrantly obscene nature, as the so-called relig- 
ious papers of this country. Unable, owing to their 
small circulations, to obtain the advertising of discrim- 
inating advertisers, they are all too ready to accept the 
most obscene class of advertising — business which the 
average second-rate secular paper would hesitate or 
refuse to admit intoitscolumns. I am speaking whereof 
I know in this matter. -Beside me, as I write, lie issues 
of some twenty different ‘‘ religious’’ weeklies, the ad- 
vertising columns of which are a positive stench in 
the nostrils of decent, self-respecting people. Let the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union officers counsel 
its members who subscribe for these papers to compel 
their publishers to omit these advertisements, and if they 
refuse, let these people discontinue their patronage of 
the paper. Such measures would very quickly shut out 
from publicity the majority of these baneful patent 
medicines. There is vital, important work here for the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union—work in a 
cause which is aiming with far greater danger at the 
very heart of American homes than the cracking of a 
bottle of champagne over the hull of a newly-launched 
craft ! 


AR better, ladies, that the contents of a bottle of cham- 
pagne should go into the water, where it will do no 
one any harm, than that the contents of a bottle of 
‘ patent medicine,” with forty per cent. of alcohol in it, 
by volume, should be allowed to go into the system of 
a child and strike at his very soul, planting the seed 
of a future drunkard ! 
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THE COURT OF LAST RESORT 


A Department of Authoritative Answers to Questions 







Questions of Art Answered by Professor John C. Van Dyke, Author of “ Art for Art’s Sake,”’ etc. 
Questions of Music Answered by Mr. W. J. Henderson, Music Critic of “* The New York Sun.’’ 
Questions of the Drama Answered by Mr. Brander Matthews, Professor of Dramatic Literature, Columbia College. 


With Popular Questions of the Day Answered by Mr. Robert Gordon Butler. 











“ Parsifal"’ in America 
Do you think Richard Wagner, if he were living 
now, would object to the production of his 
** Parsifal’’ in America ?—Ss. Ss. 


© On two or more occasions Wagner entertained the 
idea of coming to America to live. On half adozen 
occasions he thought seriously of committing suicide. 
Wagner was a person of extreme moods. When he 
was up he was in the seventh heaven of exaltation; 
when he was down he was in the very toils of death. 
His thoughts of coming to America were uppermost 
only at periods of deep discouragement, as in 1880, 
when he wrote to his friend Feustel at Baireuth that 
he was firmly convinced of the decline of European 
civilization and was sorry that he had not long ago 
sought some such new and fresh field as America. 
It is perfectly safe, however, to say that the com- 
mercialism of this country and its utter want of the 
kind of art spirit for which Wagner vainly sought in 
Europe would have driven him back to Germany 
after a very brief residence here. He knew nothing 
about this country except that his music was popu- 
lar in concerts, that some of his operas had been 
well received, and that enthusiastic persons had paid 
him a round sum for a very bad march, the 
‘* Centennial.’’ As to ‘* Parsifal,’’ he was always 
of the opinion that it ought not to be performed 
anywhere except in the Festspielhaus at Baireuth. 
In acommunication to his patrons dated December, 
1880, Wagner announced that ‘* Parsifal ’’ was to be 
reserved for Baireuth alone. In a letter to Hans 
von Wolzogen, published in the ‘‘ Baireuth 
Blatter ’’ in April, 1882, or three months before the 
first performance of *‘ Parsifal,’’ he said that he had 
made it impeésible for those influences which caused 
him to permit ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen” to be 
given outside of Baireuth to operate again, and 
added: ‘‘ In what manner the exclusive performances 
of ‘ Parsifal’ at Baireuth may serve the hopes I once 
aroused in kindly friends, and which they may still 
cherish, of founding a ‘ school,’ will soon transpire 
from the character of these performances and the 
circumstances under which they take place.” He 
referred to a ‘‘ school’’ of Wagner interpretation. 
W. J. H. 


Some Facts and Statistics About Marriage 


Is it a fact that young men and young women are 
marrying at later ages than formerly? Do statistics 
prove that there are fewer marriages in America 
to-day than there were ten years ago? —L. R. 


€ Statistics do not support the belief that men 
and women marry later in life now than for- 
merly. The percentages of women marrying before 
they are twenty, twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five 
and forty-five years old are almost unchanged 
from those of ten years and more ago. The figures 
for men show a different distribution: 22 per cent. 
(as against 19 per cent. in 1890) are married before 
they are twenty-five ; 55 per cent. (43 per cent. in 
1890) before they are thirty; 72 per cent. before 
they are thirty-five (as compared with 63 per cent. 
in 18go); and 83 per cent. (no change from 1890) 
before they are forty-five. These figures indicate 
that the belief is unfounded, except, perhaps, in 
certain localities, among certain classes of society. 
There are no statistics to prove that there are fewer 
marriages in this country to-day than formerly. 
R.G. B. 


The Greatest Actor and Actress 
Why is it, when we are asked nowadays to opine 
who is the greatest actor and who the greatest 
actress, that no one name of each sex comes im- 
mediately to mind, as when Edwin Booth and 
Charlotte Cushman lived ?—p. 


€ The undisputed chief of the American theatre 
to-day is Mr. Jefferson, who is a comedian; and the 
most of the more prominent stars are also comedians. 
presenting the pleasanter and more graceful aspects 
of life. It may be that the enjoyment of the tragic is 
less widespread than it was forty years ago, when Mr. 
Booth and Miss Cushman were in their prime. Per- 
haps it is merely accidental, but the fact is obvious 
that we have now no tragic actor and no tragic 
actress of a dominating personality compelling 
unhesitating recognition. B.M. 


Is the Nude in Art to be Condemned ? 


Tell us, frankly and fully, is the nude in art to be 
condemned ?— A PARENT. 


@ No. The nude has held conspicuous place in 
art for centuries —ever since painting began — and 
for several very guod reasons. The lines, lights 
and shadows of the human figure are more beauti- 
ful, and at the same time more difficult to draw, 
than those of any object the painter can set before 
him. The color of human flesh under sunlight or 
shadow is the most subtle, beautiful and difficult 
to render in painting of all colors. Recognizing 
these beauties and difficulties, the artistic brother- 
hood have set up the drawing of the nude figure as 
the highest standard of achievement — the final test 
of the draughtsman and the painter. A person who 
thoroughly understands the nude and can draw and 
paint it fluently is a master of the craft. It is the 
high note in technique. As for its morality or im- 
morality, the painter rarely thinks of it. In art it 
1S nine times out of ten objectionable for its in- 
sipidity rather than its 
immorality. It is so 
often merely anacademic 
study —a practice scale. 
Sometimes it is painted 
for its nakedness, as in 
literature, but very sel- 
dom by men of rank. In 
the hands of great artists 
like Raphael, Michael 
Angelo and Titian it is 
impossible to condemn 
it or do other than ad- 
mire it. J.C. V.D. 
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The Marches of Sousa 

Are Sousa’s marches musically good? Have they 
the least to commend them to a piano student ? — 
CINCIN. 
@ Some of Sousa’s marches, particularly the ear- 
lier ones, such as ‘‘ Washington Post’’ and ** High 
School Cadets,’’ possess all of the best qualities of 
military marches. But there is no reason why a 
piano student should take them up. They should 
be played in the streets by brass bands, or allowably 
by theatre orchestras. There is an almost inex- 
haustible treasury of beautiful music written for the 
piano, and piano students should devote their study 
to that. W. J. H. 


The Pronunciation of Painters’ Names 
Will you kindly give the correct pronunciation of 
(1) Millet, (2) Corot, (3) Velasquez, (4) Michael 


. Angelo, and (5) of the word chiaroscuro ? — w. M. D. 


@ (1) Properly Mee-yay, but popularly, even in 
France, Mee-lay, without accent on either syllable; 
(2) Ko-ro, without accent on either syllable; (3) 
Ve-las'-kez ordinarily, but in true Castilian the 
final z is lisped to make a sound something: like 
kethz — Ve-las’-kethz; (4) in Italian Michel- 
angelo’ (Me-kel-an-ja-lo); Michael Angelo (An-ja- 
lo) isthe English form —the a being pronounced as 
in *‘ far ’’;, (5) ked-ro-skooro. J. ©. Fis 


Modern Plays for a Girl to See 
Guide a mother, please, and tell me which of the 
present season’s plays you would have advised my 
daughter, whe is eighteen years old, to see.— 
A MOTHER. , 


@ The best plays generally — those that dea] most 
seriously and most searchingly. with life—are 
written to appeal to men and women of maturity; 
they are not for girls of eighteen. A wise mother 
would probably do well to keep a daughter of 
eighteen away from ‘‘ Othello’’ and ‘** The Schoo] 
for Scandal.”’ In the present season there are two 
charming plays, Mr. Barrie’s ** Admirable Crich- 
ton’’ and Mr. Fitch’s ‘‘ Her Own Way,”’ highly to 
be recommended to the young. B. M 


Rembrandt's Life was Full of Sorrow 
What do you mean when you say that Rembrandt 
is the painter of sorrow ?—E. B. 


@ Because at heart he was a sad man, and sooner 
or later every man reveals what is in his heart. 
Rembrandt’s life was a sorrowful one, full of trials 
and troubles, and at the end capped by loneliness, 
poverty and dull obscurity. In addition he had an 
inherent sympathy with downtrodden humanity 
in all its miseries and misfortunes that greatly 
sobered his art. A study of such pictures as the 
** Good Samaritan,” ‘‘ The Supper at Emmaus”’ or 
the ** Manoah’s Prayer’’ will reveal this sympathy 
and its corresponding sadness. His portraits have 
it, too. Any of his heads of old people — Jews or 
Gentiles — will show it. Occasionally in his youth 
he tried to paint gay drinkers like Frans Hals, but 
they lack buoyancy. He was absorbed by the 
serious view of life. Js Ge Re 


The Character of King Lear 
Is the character of King Lear, in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, ‘‘ King Lear,’’ as reproduced on the stage, 
intended to excite pity or contempt, or both ?—T. G. 


@ Shakespeare intended King Lear to excite pity, 
and never contempt. It has been suggested that the 
mad scenes of ‘‘ King Lear,’’ like the mad scenes of 
‘* Hamlet,’’ may have had a comic aspect to the 
Elizabethan audiences whom Shakespeare wrote to 
please. But even then the poet never meant to 
make his piteous figure contemptible. B. M. 


The Practical Value of the Clavier 


What is the practical value of the clavier to the 
average piano student ? —A. H. 


@ The advantages to be gained from the ‘‘ clavier,”’ 
by which the inquirer undoubtedly means the dumb 
clavier, are purely technical. ‘Ihe student may by 
the use of this instrument strengthen the fingers and 
wrists, gain smoothness and velocity in execution, 
acquire a correct position of the hand, and generally 
develop the muscles employed in playing. Many 
teachers question whether bad habits are not thys 
formed because the student does not hear the results. 
W. J. Hf. 


The Greatest American Sculptor 
Is Augustus Saint Gaudens the greatest of our 
portrait sculptors? How does his art and that of 
Frederick MacMonnies compare ?—F. M. G. 


@ Saint Gaudens is certainly regarded as the 
greatest of our sculptors— portrait or otherwise. 
MacMonnies was his pupil. He has by no means 
reached up to his master, though he is an excellent 
sculptor. As a technician he has great skill and 
resource and is much admired by his brother sculp- 
tors, but he has not yet shown the supreme mental 
poise of Saint Gaudens. As expressing his vivacity 
and spirit as well as his technique the *‘ Bacchante,”’ 
which was rejected by Boston, is one of his best 
works. Taft’s ‘‘ History of American Sculpture ”’ 
points the exact difference between the two men. 
C.F. DP. 


TO THOSE WHO WOULD ASK QUESTIONS 


All questions for this page must be sent, not to the individual writers, but only to The Court of Last Resort, 
This is imperative, A selection of questions for answer in print will 
Questions must absolutely be confined to 
Where answers by mail are desired a stamped 
josed, and such answers will be made by the general editor of the department. The 
individual writers will confine their work to the printed page. 

So pronounced has been the success of “The Court of Last Resort” that we must ask the indulgence of our 
readers if we seem to be long in reaching their questions — all throbbing with interest. Next month we shall 
answer some twenty of the most important of these questions. 


The Young Man Who Aspires to the Siage 
What is, to-day, the most legitimate way for a 
young man to become an actor ?—Cc. Cc. 


© Every art is learned by practicing it; and a 
beginner might be recommended to go to a large 
city, to enter a good dramatic school and to make 
the best of every opportunity to appear —even as 
super. Ina large city he would be able to see good 
acting often; and even as a super he would come 


under the direction of a competent stage manager, | 


from whom he could learn many things. B.M. 


There is No Chopin “ School” 


To what school, musically, does Chopin belong ? 
= W, 


© Broadly speaking, Chopin belongs to the new 
romantic school of music which came into existence 
about 1822. Its fathers were Weber and Schubert, 
and its chief doctrines were that music could and 
should be a means for the conveyance of emotional 
messages from the composer to the hearer, and that 
all established forms might be altered or even 
ignored and new forms invented when this Suited 
the composer’s purpose. Chopin, however, wrote 
in a style so individual and invented forms so 
original that he must be regarded as presenting a 
highly specialized embodiment of the tenets of the 
romantic school. In fact he stands alone, and his 
extraordinary genius in the creation of pianoforte 
idioms and forms and in the production of lofty and 
moving thoughts, colored always bya tinge of Polish 
pessimism and resentment, make him practically 


- a **school”’ by himself. But there is no Chopin 


school, for the simple reason that with him style is 
the man, and to imitate the style is necessarily to 
pfagiarize the thought. W. J. H. 


Books that Tell of Pictures 


What two or three books are the best for a be- 
ginner who wants to learn how to look at pictures, 
to see their greatest points, etc.? The simplest 
books, please, easy of ordinary comprehension. 
—PALETTE. 


© The only way to “learn to look at pictures” 
is to keep looking at them. Books will not help 
much, but some useful hints may be obtained from 
Poore’s ‘* Pictorial Composition and the Critical 
Judgment of Pictures,’’ and Emery’s ‘‘ How to 
Enjoy Pictures.”’ Io Gs Fede 


Does Chaminade Help a Girl? 
What-rank does Chaminade take as a composer, 
and are her compositions helpful to a girl who 
wishes to know good music ? — ELsIE. 


@ Cecile Chaminade is a French woman who writes 
sentimental songs with Gallic polish and ladylike 
refinement. Her rank as a composer is such as to 
entitle her to brief mention in the musical lexicons. 
She is a little better than Maud Valerie White. 
Her compositions are wholly unnecessary to one 
who wishes to know good music. When the stu- 
dent has mastered the songs and piano works 
of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Brahms, Grieg, 
Strauss, Wolf, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Svendsen 
and Bungert it wiil be time enough to turn to 
Chaminade. But then the student will have ceased 
to prefer marrons glacées to porterhouse steak as a 
means of nourishment. W. J. H. 


What Edison has Actually Done 
What has Edison really invented ?— E. c. 


© Mr. Edison has patented more inventions than 
any other one man. Among his devices are the 
automatic telegraph repeater and many improve- 
ments in telegraphy, among them the quadruplex 
and the sextuplex transmitters, by which four and 
six messages may be sent over a single wire at one 
time; the megaphone; the phonograph; and the 
incandescent lamp and lighting system, which 
made interior lighting by electricity a possibility. 
x. G, #. 


The Theatre as a Luxury or Necessity 
Is the theatre a luxury or a necessity ?— F. w. 


@ It is, perhaps, going too far to assert that the 
theatre is actually a necessity; and yet history 
seems to prove that weakness is to be suspected 
when the drama does not flourish. The weak-willed 
inhabitants of the Nile Valley have no drama; and 
they have not governed themselves for thousands of 
years. The stalwart races, strong of purpose and 
prompt in achievement, are the peoples among 
whom the drama has ever been most prosperous; 
to them, at least, it seems to be a necessity. 


B. M. 


Rembrandts at Sixpence Each 
Is it true that Rembrandt at one time in his 
financial stress sold some of his paintings or etch- 
ings for sixpence each ?—C. A.A. 


@ The sixpence is not a Dutch coin and was prob- 
ably unknown to Rembrandt, but it is possible that 
that painter disposed of etchings for sums no larger 
than a sixpence. He was sold out at one time by 
his creditors, and died in poverty and obscurity, 
from which it may be inferred that he took what he 
could get for his work; but nothing definite is 
known about that. 

— The biographers of 
Rembrandt have built 
houses of cards out of 
such material, but they 
have served only to con- 
fuse people. Many of 
the painters we acclaim 
to-day sacrificed their 


low in terms as a six- 
<i } pence. J.C.V.D. 


pictures to keep off the | 
wolf, but very few of | 
them ever got down so | 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


DIAMOND AND GEM MERCHANTS 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS 
STATIONERS AND DEALERS 
IN ARTISTIC MERCHANDISE 





Tiffany & Co. 
established 
and maintain 
a standard of 
excellence 
possible only 
through the 
unequalled ad- 


Marriage 
Announcements 


Invitations to 
Weddings 


‘ vantages 
Dinners offered by the 
co-operation 


’ 
Receptions, etc. of their large 
corps of skilled 
artists and 


art workers. 


Tiffany & Co.’s De- 
partment for steel 


This unique 
and copper plate en- 


force, coupled 


. . with an ex- 
graving and print- | perience of 
ing is now at the | over sixty 
height of its effect- | yearsincater- 

ing to the 


iveness. Its facili- 
ties and working 
power have never 
been under so favor- 
able conditions as at 


wants of their 
patrons, pre- 
sents an 
equipment of 
distinct indi- 
viduality and 


present. strength. 
The recent instal- 
lation of new inven- | Tiffany & Co. 
tions and other im- - sci 
roved appliances in | T'4¢ts- 

P . APP : They neither 
their printing rooms 

- employ agents 
has materially con- | i+ execute 
tributed to this re- | orders through 
sult and to more ex- | representatives 
peditious service. in the trade. 








Samples and prices sent upon request 





Union Square, New York 

































Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


articles are made in 
so many different 
shapes and tor so many 
various uses, that dupli- 
cates are rare. ‘They 
rank also with Gold and 
Silverware in intrinsic 
value. For presents 
they are peerless, 


Hawkes 
Cut Glass 


is sold everywhere 
by dealers who are 
known to keep the 
best goods. . 


No piece with- 
out this trade- 
mark engraved 
on it is 
genuine. 
HAWKES 


$$$ 


“Old Hickory” “Andrew Jackson’ Chair, $7 


This splendid comfortable 
chair is an exact duplicate 
of the one that Andrew 

Jackson used. Made en- 

tirely of hickory with bark 
on. Serviceable, Stylish, 
Comfortable and Durable. 
Fine for Porch, Lawn, and 
Exterior use. Seat 17 in. 





wide, 15 in. deep; height 
over all 36 in. Price $2.75 
—Two for $5.00. Freight 

epaid east of Mississippi 
Never. Eighty other styles of 
Chairs, Settees, Tables, etc., 
ranging from $1.50 to $25.00. 

Ask your dealer—If he 
will not supply you, we will. 
Remit direct to us. 48-page 
illustrated catalogue FREE. 

Write us. 

OLD HICKORY CHAIR CO. 
345 Cherry St.,Martinsville,Ind. 
“The Original Old Hickory Furniture Manufacturers.” 

Look for our advertisement in last issue of this publication. 


GORDON 
GO-CARTS 


Excel all others in style, 
improvements, design, finish, 
variety, and at prices effecting 
a clean saving of 30 to 
100 per cent. We sell direct 
from factory — one of the larg- 
est in U.S. Prices $3.50 up. 
We pay freight. Send for Free 
Catalogue. We make a full 
line of 


| INVALID CHAIRS 
|| GORDON MFG. CO. “*:otzpo, onto 
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California’s Finest Tribute 
to the dining tables of the world 


(| et) 


BISHOPS 


CALIFORNIA 
PRESERVES 


$1,000 °° 


GUARANTEES 
THE PURTTY 


ne 
ISHOP’S are absolutely “} 
the only Jellies, Jams 
and Preserves in the world 
guaranteed by $1,000 to 
be perfectly pure and free 
from preservative of any 
kind or any substitute for 
pure fruit or sugar. 





Thirty rare and delicious fruits, 
including 
Sweet Pickled and Preserved 
Figs and Bishop’ s 
Famous California Orangeate. 





Ask the best Grocer. 


BISHOP & COMPANY 
Easton Street Los Angeles, Cal. 
New York Office, 16 Jay Street 








IGGINS 8 SEITER, 


A Striking Illustration 


Of the beauties of Genuine American Cut Glass —as we 
Sell it—each piece the individual work of an individual 
artist, and fully “‘ One-Quarter Less than Elsewhere.” 


This exquisitely wrought FLOWER CENTRE: 


T-inch, $9.75 8-inch, $12.75 9-inch, $16.50 
10-inch, $19.50 12-inch, $30.00 


Catalogue of 1000 illustrations, many beautifully colored, 
free to all intending purchasers of Glass and China. 
Largest assortment in the world. Write for Cat. No. 14 G. 


West 21st and West 22d Streets 
Near Sixth Avenue, New York 


FINE CHINA. RICH CUT GLASS 
Everything for Artists 


Drawing supplies ; China and paints for it; 
studies; pyrography supplies; Winsor & 
Newton colors. Which catalogue do you want? 





A. H, ABBOTT & CO., 46 Madison Street 
Oldest art supply house in Chicago 








| the window 


| lose several of its lower leaves. 


ERE are the plants, bulbs, 
H vines, etc., of all kinds 
that can safely be planted 
in flower beds and borders in the 
garden trom the last of April on. 
I have tried to make my direc- 
tions for planting, etc., as explicit and as 
simple as possible: 





Summer Bedding Plants 


Y THIS I mean such plants as geraniums 

and heliotropes in the way of ‘‘flowering’’ 
plants, and goleus and acalypha in the way 
of variegated-leaved plants —plants that are 
not at all hardy in this climate but which 
behave admirably when planted out in our 
gardens in summer and lifted and kept in 
warm quarters indoors over winter, be this in 
or greenhouse. They should 
never be planted out in the garden before 
danger from spring frost is past. These 
plants are usually grown individually in pots, 
hence are convenient for setting out in the 
ground at any time, and that, too, without any 
injury to their roots, so there should be no 
setback to their tops. In planting let the 
ball of earth and roots be about, or nearly, 
an inch deeper than the ordinary surface 
level of the ground; this allows for sinkage. 
In the case of plants grown, many together, 
in flats, separate them very carefully, pre- 
serving the roots and earth about them as 
intact as possible. In this case half an inch 
under ground level will be deep enough to 
observe in planting. 

The ground in flower beds and borders 
should be very deeply unfastened with spade 
or fork to encourage free rooting and as a 
precaution against quick drying of the earth. 
Have all beds fairly rich, and those devoted 
to cannas, dahlias and green-leaved cala- 
diums very rich. 


Hardening Off Plants 


LANTS grown in greenhouses, windows, 
hotbeds or cold-frames should be thor- 
oughly ‘‘hardened off’’ before they are 
planted out in the open ground —that is, 
they should by long exposure be well inured 
to the outdoor atmosphere, wind and sun- 
shine before they are planted. This is done 
by exposing them in favorable weather, a 
little at a time to begin with, to the open 
air, and more and more each succeeding day 
until planting time. But they should never 
be exposed to frost, piercing winds, sleet or 
cold rains. No matter how sturdy and firm- 
looking a geranium may be before it is 
planted out, unless it has been properly 
hardened off to begin with it will, after being 
planted, turn yellowish, get sunburned, and 
And it is 


| the same with all other plants. 





AGERATUMS: Plant middle to twentieth or 
twenty-fifth of May; set the plants from 
pots into holes 4-6 inches deep; the plants 
from flats into holes 4 inches deep; moist, 
rich loam; sunshine or faint shade. 

| BEGONIA, Rex and its forms: Plant May 
20-June 10;in holes 4-7 inches deep; rich, 
moist soil, with sand and leaf-mould mixed 
in it; slight shade from noonday and after- 
noon sunshine. Fine fronting a fern bed. 

BEGONIA, Rubra, including begonia nitida 
and other tall-growing kinds: Plant May 
20-June 5; in holes 5-9 inches deep; light, 
rich soil full of wood soil or Jeaf-mould; 
faint shade in afternoon; good shelter. 

BEGONIA, Vernon varieties: From pots or 
flats, May 15-25; in holes 3-5 inches deep; 
light, rich, moist, but well-drained soil; 
open sunshine or faint afternoon shade. 

Cacti: The snakelike cacti,.also the bunch, 
cushion and melonlike cacti, love open, 

|  dryish, sunny exposures and light, porous, 
dry soil. Plant May 15-June 10; 3-6 inches 
deep and level with the surface soil. Take 
them indoors early in September to save 
them from night dews. Cacti of the flat- 
leaved ( Phyllocactus ), night-blooming 
kind, also the lobster-claw (piphyllum) 
cacti, love a little richer soil and more 
shade than the snake and cushion kinds. 

In winter this variety likes warmth. 

CARNATIONS, young plants propagated last 
autumn, or cut-back plants that had 
bloomed in winter: Plant April 20-May 20; 
holes 4-5 inches deep; good garden ground 
not heavily manured; open sunshine. 

Fucusias: May 10-31; in holes 4-6 inches 
deep; moist, porous soil with a liberal ad- 
dition of sand and leaf-mould; sheltered 
situation; partial shade. 

GERANIUMS: May 15-June 5; holes 4-7 inches 
deep; deep, light loam; open, sunny ex- 
posure. Very rich or recently manured 
soil gives an extra-strong leafy growth; 
better have a poorer soil and more blos- 
soms.., 

HELIOTROPES: May 20-June 1; in holes 4-7 
inches deep; deep, rich, somewhat moist 
soil but well firmed; open sunshine or 
faintly shaded at noon. 

Hisiscus: Plant May 15-30; in holes 5-10 
inches deep; in rich, deeply unfastened, 
loamy soil; open, sunny situation. Often 

| tall hibiscus plants occupy a bed carpeted 











with fuchsias, begonias or verbenas. 
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THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 


By William Falconer 


President of the Botanical Society of Western Pennsylvania; Ex-Superintendent of Public 
Parks of Pittsburg; Head Gardener to the late Charles A. Dana 


HYDRANGEAS, Otaksa, Thomas Hogg and 
this class: Plant April 25—May 20; in holes 
5-15 inches deep, according to size of 
plant; deep, rich, moist soil; slight shade 
especially from 11 A. M. till 3 P. M. 

LANTANAS: May 15-30; holes 4-7 inches deep; 
any common soil; a dryish place; open 
sunshine, or faint shade if ground is dry. 


PETUNIAS: The finer varieties raised from 
seed or from cuttings are usually  pot- 
grown. Plant May 10-30; in holes 4-5 


inches deep; good, rich, moist soil, not 
very stiff; open sunshine, or faint shade at 
noon, 

Roses, Tea: April 25-May 30; in holes 4-7 
inches deep; good, rich, moist, deeply- 
worked soil; open sunshine or faint shade 
in early afternoon. At first carpet the bed 
with pansies or verbenas; it may be late 
summer before the roses make a 
flower-bearing growth. 

VERBENAS: April 30—May 20; in holes 3-4 
inches deep; good, rich soil, somewhat 
moist; open sunshine or faint shade. 
Verbenas are often planted between other 
and taller plants to form a carpet of growth 
and bloom in early summer until the 
bigger plants grow enough to need all of 
the room for themselves. 

Vincas: May 20-June 10; in holes 4-5 inches 
deep; good, rich garden soil raised high 
enough above the surrounding level to be 
always above water in case of drenching 
rains; open, warm sunshine. 


free 


Colored-Leaved Plants 


OLEUS, iresine (achyranthes), alternan- 
thera and acalypha are much used in 
summer gardening for pattern work in beds, 
masses of color or as edgings. They love an 
open, sunny place. Plant May 20-June 15; in 
holes 3-5 inches deep; fairly good but not 
over-rich ground. Keep closely pinched into 
proper bounds or pattern lines throughout 
the summer. 


VARIEGATED CROTONS planted in mass make 
very rich summer beds in the warmer parts 
of the country, but are worthless in the 
cooler places. Plant June 10-25; fairly 
good soil; open, warm, sunny exposure. 

GOLDEN FEVERFEW is raised from seed 
every year, and indoors, say greenhouse, 
window or hotbed, to have it early enough. 
Plant April 25-May 15; ordinarily rich 
soil; in holes 3-4 inches deep; open sun- 
shine. Use it as a border to beds, and 
pinch out every flower-bud. 


Summer-Flowering Tender Bulbs 

HESE are such things as gladioli and 

tuberoses that we plant out in early 
summer and lift again in fall and keep them 
in the house, away from frost, over winter. 
By planting them at different times we can 
have them in bloom from midsummer until 
frost. And they are convenient to plant in 
clumps here and there in open places be- 
tween shrubs and other plants. 


CALADIUMS, green-leaved: Plant the dry 
‘** bulbs’’ May 10-20; in holes 5-9 inclies 
deep; very rich, deeply unfastened soil; 
open sun or faint shade. Needs lots of 


room. A _ coarse plant. Foliage effect 
only. 
CALADIUMS, Brazilian variegated-leaved: 


These behave well outdoors in a position 
same as Rex begonias. Plant May 10-25; 
holes 3-5 inches deep; moist, porous soil 
with sand and leaf-mould; good shelter; 
faint shade. Good in mass or in front of 
other plants, but not mixed in among them. 

GALTONIAS, or Summer Hyacinths: Plant 
April 25—May 31; in holes 4-5 inches deep; 
rich, porous soil; sunny position. Excel- 
lent to plant among shrubs same as gladioli. 

GLADIOLI: Plant April 25-May 1 for July- 
August flowers; May 25-June 1 for August- 
September blossoms; June 20-July 1 for 
September-October blooms. Set the bulbs 
4-5 inches under ground; good soil; open 
situation. When planted in clumps among 
shrubs or other border plants, if the tops 
are in full sunshine it matters not if the 
bases are a little shaded. 

ISMENE: Plant May 1-30; in holes 4-7 inches 
deep; rich, fresh soil; opensunshine. Put 
3, 4 or 6 bulbs in aclump. A very fine 
flower; not nearly enough known or grown. 

TRITOMAS, or Fiery Poker Plants: Quite 
hardy in the South, barely hardy in the 
North, but easily saved in a cold pit or 
cool cellar. Plant April 25—-May 10; in 
holes 6-12 inches deep; in deep, rich, moist 


soil; open sunshine or faint shade. Blooms 
from midsummer into November. Rovts 


are fleshy, not bulbous. 

TUBEROSES: Plant May 20—June 20; in holes 
5-6 inches deep; deep, light, rich soil; 
warm, open situation. Keep these bulbs 
extra warm (60°) in winter. 


Dormant “ Roots” 


HESE include such roots as we winter-dry 

in our cool but frostproof cellars and plant 

out again in the springtime to do duty for 
another summer, and in autumn lift and house 
them again over winter. This is how we 





treat cannas, dahlias, the 


Madeira vine, 
Mexican ipomeea paniculata and some others, 


and our lovely tuberous begonias. After you 
get a start with these ‘‘ roots’’ you can have 
them forever if you can only keep them from 
frost and safe in winter. You do not need 
a hotbed or a greenhouse to start them in 
spring any more than does a farmer to start 
his potatoes in before planting them out in 
the field. 


BEGONIAS, tuberous-rooted: Plant dormant 
tubers April 25—-May 20; in holes 3-4 
inches deep. Growing plants May 15-30; 
holes 4-5 inches deep; light, rich, porous 
soil, with sand and leaf-soil added; good 
shelter; open sunshine or partial shade. 

CANNAS: Dormant rootstocks plant April 
25-May 15; ip holes 5-9 inches deep. 
Growing plants May 1o-June 1; in holes 
5-10 inches deep. Both kinds like deep, 
moist, rich soil; open sunshine. 

DAHLIAS: Plant dormant roots April 25—May 
15; in holes 5-10 inches deep; deep, rich 
soil, moist but well-drained; sheltered 
position; open sunshine or faint shade. 
Before planting divide the old clumps into 
as many parts as they will easily separate 
into, preserving one or two eyes to each 
division. Remember, a tuber without an 
eye is of no use. Treat each division as 
an individual plant. 


Planting and Care of Annuals 


HILE the main sowings of the hardier 
annuals, as candytuft, coreopsis, corn- 
flower, Drummond  phlox, Eschscholtzia, 
mignonette, pansies, Chinese pinks, poppies, 
sweet peas, verbenas and some others, have 
been made, successional sowings of both 
mignonette and Drummond phlox should be 
put in about the middle of May and again 
the middle of June. These will give good 
blossoms until frost. 


THE MORE TENDER ANNUALS, as balsams, 
cosmos, nasturtiums, French marigolds, 
petunias, scarlet salvias and zinnias, even 
if some of them were sown last month, may 
be sown now, May 5-15; and if another 
sowing of dwarf marigolds, balsams, 
nasturtiums and zinnias is made about 
June 10-15 their blooming period may be 
prolonged into October. 

PORTULACAS: If there is any bare spot, dry, 


warm and sunny, in your grounds sow 
thinly some portulaca seed on it. This 
little flower will grow and bloom and 


revel in the hottest and dryest ground, and 
last all summer. 

THINNINGS AMONG ANNUALS: 
such annuals as stocks, 
cosmos, nasturtiums, petunias, salvias, 
marigolds, Drummond phlox, coreopsis 
and zinnias, when the seedlings come up 
they are apt to be too thick, and if allowed 
to grow in this way would spoil each other, 
therefore they should be thinned out toa 
few inches apart. But the thinnings need 
not be thrown away: they can be trans- 
planted elsewhere in the garden wherever 
there is an empty spot of ground, either in 
the open or between other plants. Mig- 
nonettes and poppies do not transplant well. 

ANNUALS FROM POTS OR FLATS: Petunias, 
stocks, asters, salvias, verbenas, nastur- 
tiums and several other annuals are often 
grown in flats or pots in greenhouse, hot- 
bed, cold-frame or window for planting 
out in spring. Plant them out May 15-25, 
as soon as danger from frost is past, and 
in holes slightly deeper than will take 
their balls of roots. 


In the case of 
asters, balsams, 


Vines 
F NOT already sown there is yet plenty 
of time, say May 1-20, to sow seeds of 
bean vine, cobza, cypress vine, maurandia, 
morning-glories and nasturtiums; but don’t 
sow moon vine before the middle to end of 
May. 


VINES FROM Pots: Many people who dott 
sow seeds of such vines as moon vine, 
pilogyne (mile-a-minute vine), maurandia 
and cobza buy these plants in pots from 
the florist or in market, and plant them 
out where needed. Plant May 10-20, 
except moon vine—that between May 
20-June 10—to strings or trellises against 
porch or fence; good, rich ground; the 
sunnier the location the more blossoms 
there will be. 

HARDY VINES IN GROWTH, say Boston ivy, 
Virginia creeper, the fluffy white clematis 
paniculata and honeysuckles, may yet— 
April 25-May 1to—be transplanted with 
safety provided at the time of lifting the 
young growth is cut back to within 2 or 3 
inches from where it started. But these 
vines if grown in pots can be transplanted 
with perfect success at any time during 
spring or summer. + 


SOME HOME-MADE GARDEN. TOOLS 


Clever and practical; some excellent hints on how to weed, 
and some very necessary hints on how to keep insects from 
your plants, or how to exterminate them if they arc there, 
will be told about in the next “* Gardener’s Calendar.” 
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HE most convenient shapes 
of flower-beds are circular, 
oval, square or rectangular ; 


these forms are easily preserved 
in grass or gravel, and if any other pattern 
or paneling effect is wanted it is easily traced 
on this base. A mass of one kind of flower in 
a bed is far more pleasing than if several 
kinds were used, and every bed looks better 
aud neater when it has an edging of some 
other kind of flower than the sort planted in 
mass in the middle. This edging should be 
lower than the body plants, distinct, and at 
the same time pleasing and consistent, and 
both body and edging should be of all- 
siummer-long duration—that is, they should 
be in good fresh growth if not in bloom. 
While the beds here given are circular the 
sime arrangement of filling and planting 


Cannas, crimson-col- 
ored, 5-7 feet high. 

Centaureas, _silvery- 
leaved, 1-1 4 foot spread. 
Plant it one foot in from 
outer margin. 


Cannas, scarlet flowers 
edged with yellow, 344-5 
feet high. 

Abutilon has white, 
variegated leaves. Plant 
it g inches in from mar- 
gin. Later in summer 
keep it cut within 
bounds. 


Cannas, cherry-car- 
mine, 4-5 feet. 

Pennisetum, a showy 
grass; needs a two-foot- 
wide border. 


Cannas 
President 





Cannas, dark scarlet 
bordered with yellow, 
3%4-4'% feet high. 

Vincas, 1 foot high; 
bloom all summer; plant 
9 inches in from margin. 


Cannas, yellow, 
spotted with red; 5-7 


Cannas 


feet. 
Florence Stevia, plant 9 inches 


it. from margin, and keep 
pruned down to 1 foot 
high. 





Geraniums, double- 
flowered General Grant, 
scarlet, and S. A. Nutt, 
crimson, are good. 

Vincas, plant 9 inches 
from edge. 


Geraniums, Beaute 
Poitevine, salmon, and 
Miss Frances Perkins, 
bright pink, are fine sorts. 
Mountain of Snow for 
the edging; plant g inches 
from edge. 


scarlet geraniums. 


of bed. 


‘Begonias, 


coloring; 
inches from edge. 





A Begonia Bed 
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TWENTY-FIVE FLOWER-BEDS 
FOR LITTLE MONEY 


The crimson and ma- 
genta shades in petunias 
should never be seen in 
the same glance with 


Sow the alyssums ina 
row 6 inches from edge 


single or 
double; crimson, scarlet, 
orange, yellow and white. 

The alternanthera is 
vigorous in habit and of 
good vivid red and rose 
plant it 6 


By William Falconer 


may be observed in oval, square or rectangu- 
lar shaped beds, and both the shapes of the 
beds and the sizes of them should conform 
to the garden in which they are made. 
But remember, never, under any circum- 
stances, cut up an open lawn into flower- 
beds; there is room for these toward the 
sides, never in the middle. 


What Earth to Put in Flower-Beds 


HE earth in all flower-beds should be 
raised several inches higher than the sur- 
rounding level. In the ‘lower-beds here 
given good garden soil, moderately rich and 
very deeply unfastened, will do for all, but 
the canna beds should have an extra coating 
of rotted manure, and the fern beds a heavy 
addition of leaf-mould or wood soil. While 
the ferns like a little shade and the tall dahlias 


Coleus Verschaffeltii 
is the most reliable crim- 
son. Pinch it into shape 
two or three times during 
summer. 

Vincas, 9 inches in 
from edge. 





Golden Bedder and 
Golden Verschaffeltii are 
our two most reliable 
sorts of this color. 

Alternanthera is vigor- 
ous, crimson; plant it 6 
inches from edge. 





Crotons are superb in 
warm localities, but 
worthless in cold regions 
or high altitudes. 

Alternanthera, multi- 
colored, vivid; plant it 6 
inches from edge. 


Colored 
Crofons 
75 Plants / 





Heliotropes, cut the 
flowers freely in summer. 
Stevias, plant 9 inches 
in from margin. Keep 
cut down to 1 foot high. 





Celosias, pale or dark 
crimson. 

Begonias, white and 
crimson, free, compact; 
plant 9 inches from edge. 


Celosias 
50 Plants 





A Bed of Celosias 


Roses, tea-scented, 
such as Maman Cochet, 
carmine; Kaiserin Au- 
gusta Victoria, creamy 











Monthly Roses 


so0P ants, white; Souvenir du 
Carpeted with | President Carnot, rosy 
Verbenas flesh; and Bourbons, as 


Clothilde Soupert, white, 
lake centre, and Hermosa 
and Mrs. Degraw, pink. 
Carpet the whole bed 
with mixed verbenas. 


A Monthly Rose Bed 


Between the salvias 


Scarlet 
Saivias 


gladioluses in summer. 


plant 9 inches from edge. 





seed, various colors. 
Ageratum, 


Dahlias 


dwarf singie 
25 Plants 


from edge. 





A Dwarf Dahlia Bed 


grow some tuberoses and 


The stevias keep cut 
down to a,foot or less; 


Dahlias, raised from 


somewhat 
dwarf in size, full of 
lavender-blue flowers all 
summer; plant it 9 inches 









do not object to faint shade at noon, all of 
the other plants revel in open sunshine. In 
planting do not overcrowd the beds. Plant 
the central mass somewhat thin — it will soon 
close up; but plant the edging somewhat 
close, and during the summer keep it cut low 
enough and into its prescribed limits. If the 
plants are very small it may be advisable to 
plant them thicker than given below, and if 
extra large to plant them thinner. 


The Prices of These Flower-Beds 


I hae: prices of the various tender plants, as 
begonias, geraniums, cannas and coleus, 
will run at the rate of $5 to $8 a hundred; | 
dahlias, $8 to $10; roses, about $10; and 
hardy plants, as day lilies, phloxes and ferns, 
about $10 a hundred. In fewer numbers the 
prices may be a trifle higher. 


Dahlia A. D. Livoni is 
a low-growing pompone 
variety, and it has the 
loveliest compact pink 
flowers of any variety 
extant. 

Sedum, pale rose, | 
blooms in late summer or 
fall; plant 9 inches from 
edge. 


Danhiias, 
A.D.Livont 


25 Plants 





Varieties of dahlias are | 
legion. William Agnew, 
glowing red; Lyndhurst, 


scarlet; Miss Bennett, 
orange; Black Beauty, | 
maroon; Perle, white, | 


and C. W. Bruton, yel- 

low, are fine sorts. } 
Plant day lilies 1 foot | 

from margin. | 


Cactus dahlias are very | 
vivid. Firebrand, ver- 
milion; Mr. Moore, 
claret; Strahlen Krone, 
cardinal; Mary Service, 
apricot, and John H. 
Roach, yellow, are good. 

The day lilies like faint 
shade; plant 1 foot from 
edge. 


Tritomas or fiery 
(red hot) pokers or 


of orange torches from 
July until November, 
and they love deep, rich 
soil and open sunshine. 
Pfitzeri is the freest 
blooming of all. 

Plant the bronze day 
lilies 1 foot from edge. 





Such ferns as grow in 
the woods. All that 
grow in bunches, like the 
Christmas fern, can be 
transplanted up_ into 
May. But the creeping 
ones, as maidenhair and 


dug up when they are 
in full growth. 

Plant periwinkle 9 
inches in from edge. 





A Bed of Ferns 


' 

In this bed plant moist- 
ure-loving ferns that 
thrive in open sunshine, 
such as the royal, cinna- 








30-40 Ferns 
and Cardinal 
Flowers 
25-50 Plants 


Among them interplant 


der’s tongue, trilliums 
and the like, and in the 
empty spaces toward the 
outside, lots of cardinal- 


A Green and Red Bed flowers (lobelias). 


Phloxes from pots can 
be planted any time, or 
from the open ground 
until they are six inches 
high. Miss Lingard, 
Fiancée, white; Lothair, 
salmon ; Comet, crimson; 


let, are good sorts. 

The sedum blooms in 
August-September; plant 
it 9 inches from edge. 


These low-growing, 
small-flowered chrysan- 


any time before middle 
of May; if in full growth 
cut them back. 

The cerastium isa 
silvery-leaved hardy per- 
ennial; plant it 6 inches 
from edge. 





A Chrysanthemum Bed 


MR, FALCONER IS NOW AT WORK ON 


A splendidly helpful article in which he will tell exactly how different flowers should be watered, and how the 
different insects that get on plants can be simply and yet effectively disposed of. He will tell these things 


not from theory but from personal experience. 









































































































ARMORSIDE 


Made of coutille, three bone sateen covered 
strips, full bone bust, medium length, cluster 
hook for hose supporters, trimmed with rich 
Valenciennes lace, satin bow and drawing rib- 
This model covers a wide 


Sizes, 18 to 30, price $1.00 per pair. 
Sizes, 31 to 36, $1.25 per pair. 
in four and five hooks and with nursing 
feature at the same prices. 





Made of fine Alexandra Cloth, 
gored with fan front, the LATEST style, 
gives the flat appearance to the ab- 
Trimmed with fine Valenciennes lace 
and baby ribbon insertion. 
If not for sale at your 
dealers, send $100 for a sample pair. 
P. S.— Send 4 cents in stamps for 


torch lilies make a mass | 


beech fern, should not be ! 


mon and sensitive ferns. | 


anemones, violets, ad- | 


Coquelicot, orange-scar- | 


F. P. Knitted Corset Cover 


Made of elastic fabric so shaped that it fits as 
close as a jersey waist. 
other corset cover. 


Far superior to any 
Bleached by secret process. 


sleeves, also sleeveless. Bust 30 to 44, at all 


dealers, or sample sent for 50 cents. 


F. P. Knitted Waist for Children 


for BOYS and GIRLS, elastic, str 


themums can be planted | 


warranted to satisfy or money refunded. Sizes 
2 to 13 years. If not at dealers, sample sent for 
25 cents. Any of above sent on receipt of price. 

P. S.—Send 4 cents in stamps for beautiful - 


BIRDSEY & SOMERS 
New York, N. Y¥.. 
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ICHARD WAGNER, 

the famous com- 
poser of ‘‘ Lohengrin,’’ ‘‘ Tannhauser’’ and 
other great lyric dramas, was not rewarded 
by success till late in life, and was never 
taken by the public at his own valuation. 
In fact, though he had lived to see all his 
great works performed and to know that 
he was the most celebrated musician of his 
time, he died a disappointed man. It was 
all because the general public did not enter 
fully into his theories about the proper method 
of composing operas. These theories first 
formulated themselves in his work when he 
wrote his second opera, ‘* The Flying Dutch- 
man,’’ and he put that score on paper at a 
time when he was without hope. 

In 1836 Wagner, who had already written 
some important music, was the conductor of 
the opera at Kénigsberg, a little city of East 
Prussia, three hundred and sixty-five miles 
northeast of Berlin. There he married Minna 
Planer, an actress of small parts, and a 
woman quite unsuited to be the wife of a 
genius without settled habits. They speedily 
fell into debt, owing to Wagner’s improvi- 
dence, and domestic troubles entered their 
little home. Wagner, unsettled in mind, was 
unable to compose, and he became discon- 
tented. He wished to leave Konigsberg, but 
could find no outlet. Suddenly the little 
theatre failed and closed its doors. 


He was Out of Work and in Debt 


AGNER, out of employment; sought the 
help of an old friend, Heinrich Dorn, 
who obtained for him the post of condactor at 
Riga, a town just across the Russian border. 
In the spring of 1839 his contract at Riga ex- 
pired and he was again out of employment, 
and, of course, had notafarthing. He offered 
to return to the theatre as a copyist, or, as he 
himself sadly said, even to black boots or 
carry water. But he was not engaged again. 
He had partly written a grand opera, built on 
old-fashioned lines, with ballets, processions, 
big choruses and glittering ensembles, de- 
signed to dazzle the public. The place for 
the production of such an opera was Paris, 
and thither he determined to go. 

But when he wished to leave Riga he could 
not get a passport; he owed too much money. 
So this great musician had to steal out of the 
town. His wife was disguised as the wife of 
a lumberman and safely convoyed across the 
border. An old K6nigsberg friend, named 
Abraham Moller, hid Wagner in an empty 
sentry-box till he could slip by the guards 
on the boundary. Then he went to the little 
port of Pillau, where, with his wife and dog, 
he shipped on a sailing vessel for London. 

While at Riga he had read Heinrich 
Heine’s version of the legend of ‘‘ The Flying 
Dutchman.’’ The legend itself is an old 
one. In its original form it narrates how one 
Vanderdecken, a Dutch sea captain, meeting 
with a terrific gale while trying to round the 
Cape of Good Hope, refused to anchor in 
Table Bay over night, but determined to 
fight out the gale. When asked by the cap- 
tain of a passing vessel if he.was going into 
the bay he said: ‘‘ May I be eternally damned 
if I do, though I should beat about here till 
the day of judgment.’’ The legend says: 
‘‘It is believed that he continues to beat 
about those seas still, and will do so long 
enough. This vessel is never seen but with 
foul weather along with her.’’ 


His Perilous Voyage to London 


AGNER, then, set sail with this weird 
story inhis brain. The voyageto London, 
a far more perilous undertaking then than it is 
now, was to vivify the story for him with all 
the colors of the mighty ocean. He tells us 
in his autobiography: ‘‘ This voyage I shall 
never forget as long as I live; it lasted three 
weeks and a half, and was rich in mishaps. 
Thrice did we endure the most violent of 
storms, and once the captain found himself 
compelled to put into a Norwegian haven. 
The passage among the crags of Norway 
made a wonderful impression on my fancy; 
the legends of ‘The Flying Dutchman,’ as I 
heard them from the seamen’s mouths, were 
clothed for me in distinct and individual 
color, borrowed from the adventures of the 
ocean through which I was then passing.’’ 
But in the course of time Paris was 
reached, and Wagner set about trying to get 
his great, spectacular ‘‘ Rienzi’’ produced. 
But he found Paris a sorely troublesome 
place for an unknown composer, and though 
he succeeded in getting the help of Meyerbeer, 
the composer of ‘‘ Les Huguenots’’ and then 
the dictator of the musical world, he accom- 
plished nothing. Again poverty and debt 
began to press upon him, and he turned his 
pen to everything and anything that might 
bring in a few sous. He composed songs 
which are now universally admired, and re- 
ceived about three dollars each for them. At 
length, finding that there was no hope of a 
production for ‘‘ Rienzi,’’ he sent the score 
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to Dresden. Meyerbeer now obtained for 
him an interview with Leon Pillet, manager 


of the Grand Opera, and to that great mair 


he submitted his sketch of the libretto of 
‘*The Flying Dutchman.’ Pillet offered to 
buy it in order to have it set to music by one 
Dietsch, but, of course, Wagner declined 
that proposition. Nevertheless, he was 
finally forced by the pressure of debt to sell 
the sketch, but, fortunately for him, there was 
nothing in his agreement to prevent him 
from writing a German version of the book 
and composing music for it himself. 

He received one hundred dollars for the 
sketch, and he went straightway into retire- 
ment to write his own version. Utterly 
discouraged, hopeless for the future, without 
further regard for public fancy, he sat down 
to pour himself out in poetry and music, to 
express his own ideas in his own way. In 
seven weeks he had written the whole work, 
except the famous overture, and then his 
money was gone and he had to return to job 
work to earn his bread. At this time he 
wrote his famous prose piece, entitled ‘‘ The 
End of a Musician in Paris,’’ in which he set 
forth his own futile struggle, making his 
hero die with the words, ‘‘I believe im God, 
Mozart and Beethoven.’’ 

In the midst of his despair came the joy- 
ful news that ‘‘ Rienzi’’ was to be given at 
Dresden, and thither he went. The opera 
was performed in 1842, and made such a 
success that the following year ‘‘ The Flying 
Dutchman ’’ was brought out. It was a deep 
disappointment. 


The Legend of “The Flying Dutchman” 


S IT stood originally there was nothing 
either beautiful or pathetic in the legend of 
‘The Flying Dutchman.’’ Wagner, who 
wrote the poems of all his own operas, recon- 
structed the tale after the bent of his own 
genius. He received his principal sugges- 
tions from the Heine version which he read 
at Riga, and his libretto follows the German 
poet closely. The Dutchman, entering a 
haven for one of those landings which Fate 
permitted him once every seven years, falls 
in with another sea captain named Daland. 
He asks this captain if he has a daughter, 
and, learning that he has, asks for her hand 
in marriage. He shows the astonished 
Daland such wealth that the father at once 
consents, and the two seamen sail together 
for Daland’s home. The reason why the 
Dutchman asks for the daughter’s hand is 
that he has learned that he will be released 
from his wanderings only when he finds a 
woman who will love him and sacrifice her- 
self for him. 


The Story the Opera Tells 


8 les first act of the opera is taken up with 
the meeting betweenthetwoseamen. The 
scene is a rocky coast with the open sea at 
the rear. Daland’s ship arrives and moors. 
Her one watchman, after the rest have gone 
below, sings himself to sleep to a weird mel- 
ody. Then there is a sudden squall, and inthe 
midst of the shrieking wind the Dutchman’s 
ship, dark and with blood-red sails, drives 
upon the scene and moors near the other 
vessel. Daland awakes to find the visitor, a 
tall, pale-faced man, clad richly in deepest 


black. His crew move silently and mys- 
teriously. His ship looks old and weather- 
beaten. But Daland is moved to overlook 


all this by the show of wealth. 

The second act introduces us to the interior 
of Daland’s home. Senta, his daughter, 
Mary, her companion, and some twoscore 
girls of the neighborhood are holding a 
spinning-bee. Senta’s thoughts, however, 
are far away. She languishes in her chair 
and gazes steadily at a portrait on the wall. 
It is a picture of the hapless wanderer of the 
seas, the Flying Dutchman. Senta, a mys- 
tical, dreamy maiden, has long yearned to 
see him, to save him. She knows his story. 
It holds her heart. She can think of nothing 
else. The girls sing their spinning chorus. 
They mock Senta, but finally they cluster 
around her and listen while she tells them 
the story of the wanderer. 


Salvation Through the Love of Woman 


HE sings the story in a wonderful ballad. 
which is one of the finest numbers of the 
opera. The girls, awed by her intense earnest- 
ness, steal away. Then her lover, Erik, who 
has just entered, approaches and endeavors to 
draw her mind away from its favorite topic. 
A passionate duet between the two ensues, 
and it ends with Erik’s withdrawal in astate 
of despair. Left to herself, Senta murmurs 
her heart’s desire to the portrait, when sud- 
denly the door opens and the original stands 
before her. With a shriek she recognizes 
him. Her father enters and introduces the 
visitor. He leaves the two together, and 
then follows a magnificent duet, in which the 
Dutchman and Senta pledge themselves to 
one another, and the act comes to an end. 





The third act shows the landing outside 
Daland’s house. The village girls and 
sailors of Daland’s ship are trying to arouse 
the ghostly crew of the Dutchman’s vessel. 
They succeed at last, and the weird crew sing 
a song that sets the wind howling and the 
sea raging. The moment they cease the 
weather becomes calm. Senta comes out of 
the house, followed by Erik, who is beseech- 
ing her to rid herself of the spell of the 
Dutchman. He charges her with 


broken faith with him. The Dutchman ap- 


pears just in time to hear, and at once gives 
| 


orders to his crew to make sail. 

He accuses Senta of infidelity and declares 
that he must goto sea to wander again. The 
girl begs him to stay. He repulses her, and, 
as he boards his vessel, announces his iden- 
tity and his fate. Senta cries to him that she 
knew him from the beginning and is ready to 
sacrifice herself to save him. As his ship 
sails away she rushes to a high rock and 
casts herself into the sea. 
diately sinks, and in an opening in the clouds 
far away are seen Senta and the Dutchman 
clasped in a lasting embrace. 

Wagner never abandoned this idea of sal- 
vation through the love of woman, but 
utilized it in several other works. 


Leading Themes of the Opera 


T WAS, however, in the musical treatment | 


of his thought that Wagner made the widest 


departure in ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman.’’ In | 


the older style of opera it was the custom to 
make the music a series of separate pieces 
without relation to one another. Wagner, 
however, conceived, while composing this 


work, the germs of what came to be knowr 


as his system of leading motives or repre- 
sentative themes, in which every principal 
idea or person in the drama was to be repre- 
sented by a particular musical thought. In 
‘* The Flying Dutchman ’’ two of these repre- 


sentative themes play the leading parts, and | 


both of them are naturally used by the com- 
poser in Senta’s ballad, in which she tells the 
wanderer’s story. Here they are: 























The one marked A is known as ‘“ The 


Flying Dutchman motive,’’ and represents 


the restless and yearning wanderer. The 
second one, marked B, is the theme of re- 
demption by woman’s love, and at the end of 
the opera, when Senta throws herself into the 
sea, it swells out in the orchestra into a 
splendid pzan of glorification, which brings 
the work to a most moving close. 


Most Wonderful Part of the Opera 


HILE “ The Flying Dutchman ”’ is one of | 


Wagner’s early works and does not dis- 
play the full majesty of his genius, it is one 
which, by the tunefulness of its music and 
the touching nature of its story, appeals 
forcibly to the general public. Its artistic 
construction quickly reveals the master hand. 
The first act is devoted to the exposition of 


the longing of the wanderer for rest. ‘The | 


second is occupied with the disclosure of the 
love of Senta and her readiness for the sacri- 
fice. The third is taken up with the warring 
of all the elements in the drama, including 
the futile passion of Erik, and with the final 
solution of the riddle. All else—the 
choruses of the sailors, the music of the 
stormy sea, the spinning song, the weird 
chanting of the Dutchman’s crew —are simply 
parts of the background of the picture. 

The music of the stormy ocean is perhaps 
the most wonderful part of this masterpiece, 
and assisted by the crude scenic reproduction 
of the heaving waves and the scudding ship, 
it brings most powerfully before the mind of 
the listener the fearful results of the Dutch- 
man’s mad vow off the Cape of Good Hope. 
It serves to show, too, how deep was the im- 
pression made upon Wagner’s mind by the 
tempestuous voyage from Pillau to London, 
and gives an insight into that extraordinary 
power by which a great composer translates 
into tones his own impressions of Nature in 
her mighty moods. 


THIS SERIES HAS BEEN SO POPULAR 


That Mr. Henderson has been induced to contribute some 
further articles. It has been a pleasure to The Journal to 
make this arrangement in response to the general request 
of its readers. 


having | 


The ship imme- | 








































































































Pattern 
In“ 1835-R. WALLACE” “ Floral’ Salad 8 
silver plate seems 4 Fork, 1-3 Scale 
like Sterling Silver because of the 
exceptionally delicate workmanship 
and French Gray finish. 

It is heavy, too, and has unequaled 
wearing qualities. 

79 ‘‘ FLORAL” pieces made in all, 
including spoons, forks, knives and 
fancy pieces. 

ASK YOUR DEALER 


For ten cents in stamps we will mail our 
book “ How to Set the Table,” written by a 
prominent cooking authority, and illus- 
trated with pictures of tables set by her. 


R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Dept. E, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Built on scientific principles by 
skilled craftsmen in the most thor- 
oughly equipped piano factory in 
the world, the VOSE represents 


The Acme of Piano Quality 


—the most modern achievement 
in the production of musical tone. 


@ By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOSE 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old instru- 
fe ments in exchange, and deliver the piano in 

your house free of expense. You can deal with 
us at a distant point the same as in Boston. 


& © Send for catalogue and full information. 
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BRIGGS 


PIANOS 


Satisfy the most exacting demands of musi- 
cians and from constant use in the home, be- 
cause they are so well made in every detail. 
Durability is one of the strongest features of 
the Briggs Pianos, some of which have been 


Used Forty Years 


and are in good condition today. The same 
meu who made those first pianos now super- 
vise their construction with all the added ex- 
perience, which is a guarantee of “ Briggs”’ 
excellence. 


Sold by Dealers Throughout America 


If you want a new piano or will send us the name of 
any friend or neighbor who is likely to buy one, we will 
send you our beautiful catalogue and pictures of 


Six Noted Musicians —- FREE 


Suitable for fi $ 


BRIGGS PIANO CO., 615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE PANAMANIKIN 
TWO-STEP 


Nn Bigg a8 LEROY 2 SIR; PIANOS and ORGANS 


IT’S ALL IN THE FULL, 
RICH, SWELLING TONE 








Cornish instrumerits are noted for it. Made the 
best that skill and fifty years’ experience combined 

| can dictate. ‘They look elegant, they wear a lifetime, 
they are backed by the strongest guarantee and they 
are sold for the least money, straight from the factory, 
cash or installments. You keep the dealers’ profits. 








If it's a GOOD instrument you 
want, get the following free : 


The Cornish Plan of saving 
money in Piano and Or- 
gan buying. (A book.) 


The Cornish Album —beau- 
tifully elegant — show- 
ing our fifty styles. 


The Miniature Embossed 
Pianos and Organs; 
exact reproductions of 
our masterpieces. 


The 5,000 References, 
some from your own 
county, which will 
prove to you we sell 
right, treat you right 
and are ourselves 
right. 

















Either a Piano or Organ for 30 days’ free trial, 
freight prepuid—sent as soon as you see our Album 
and tell us which you want. 

We tech you to play free, and give your money 
back with 6 per cent, interest if the instrument is not 
as represented at the end of a year. Can anything be 

| more fair? 
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“THE GO 


An exceptionally bright Intermezzo Two-Step, for which we 
paid $5,000. “* The Gondolier"’ heads the list of our new 
catchy music. It is original in theme, captivating, melodious 
and fascinating. No one hearing it can withstand the desire 
to have a copy. If not procurable of your music dealer, send us 

25c for any one (except Crusaders and 
Wedding of the Winds, 30c. each) or 


$1.00 for your choice of any six. 
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Down in Arkansaw — New 
two-step. One of those old- 
fashioned melodies which 
appeals to everybody. 

Bedelia and He ‘as a Sailor 
— These two great songs 
combined in a _ two-step. 
Makes a most delightful 
number. 

Malone — Another 
great Irish ballad. Sister 
song to Bedelia. 

The Maids of Paradise — 
Waltz. By composer of 
“When Knighthood Was 
in Flower."’ Very pretty. 

Daughter of Shiloh — March 
two-step. Characteristic. 


Postpaid to any address. 


The Yankee Girl — March 
two-step. An ther good one 
by J. B. Lampe, composer 
of Creole Belles. Very easy. 
ed of the W: - 
Beautiful waltzes. Very 
fascinating. Greatest con- 
cert number ever written. 

—Sacred ballad. 
Most beautiful song written. 

Hearts — Beautiful 
new waltz. Title page some- 
thing unusual. Exact re- 
production of famous paint- 
ing of a girl’s head. Can be 
framed. 

King’s Messenger Waltzes— 


Brilliant, very melodious, 





Just out. Try it. easily played. 
Down Where the Cotton Blossoms Grow (Ballad). 





Why Don't You Go, Go, Go? (Coon Song). 
Gondolier Song (A Venetian Serenade. Words set to 
the $5,000 Intermezzo). 
In Zanzibar (Comic). 
Navajo (The Great Indian song hit). ( 
Bedelia (An Irish Coon Song Serenade). ) 


Take Me Back to My Louisiana Home (Beautiful 
Descriptive Ballad). 
The Man Behind (Comic). 

The Star Dance Folio — The best collection of popular in- 
strumental music ever published. Marches, Waltzes, Dances 
and concert numbers. Price 75c. Our price 49c. Postpaid. 

Our Beautifully lilustrated Catalogue giving strains 

of popular airs FREE. Write for it to-day. 
WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Largest Publishe-s of Popular Music in the World, 
21 Whitney-Warner Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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All New Songs. 
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MEDITATION WAL'TZES, F. W. Hoss’ new 
composition, are unequaled for the ball room, and are 
proving to be the most popular waltzes of the season. 
Ask your dealer or write us. For piano, 25 cents; 
orchestra, 50 cents; band, 50 cents. (Mail Order 
Dept., Box 330.) 


F, W. HOSS & CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Mrs. Rorers 
New Cook Book 


A guide to economy and better living. Tells and shows how to 
get the most and best qut of everything. 
$2 at all book stores. By mail 2Oc extra. Pamphlet free. 
ARNOLD & CO., 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


SONGS AND 22 parlor, cradle, serious, senitimen- 
| LULLAB 


tal and dialect songs for the home, 

concert, lite entertainment and 
encore use. Price 50c. An introductory copy for 25c. 
CHAS. H, GABRIEL, 57 Washingten. 
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HEREAFTER WE SHALL GIVE ONE OR TWO PIECES OF MUSIC IN EVERY ISSUE 
And we shall vary the order: now a two-step: then a waltz: again a song: then a piano piece. We mean now to make not only a 
special feature of music, but in such a pronouncedly original way that THE JoURNAL will become distinctly known for its musical 
contributions. We shall begin next month not with one composition, but with two distinctly beautiful compositions. 











DRAWN BY A. E. FORINGER 


Go questions of a literary nature have of 
late come to me which I have found are 
in the minds of others as well as those.who 
asked them. Hence it was thought that their 
answers in print might be of a general interest. 


Effect of Our National Growth on Our Literature 


I have heard it said that our recent great national 
growth would undoubtedly have the same sort of 
quickening influence on our literature that the 
growth of England had in producing the wonderful 
Shakespearean and other literature in ‘* the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth.’’ Do you think this prob- 
able? INQUIRER. 


It is impossible to predict the effect on literature 
of the striking advancement of the nation along 
practical lines and the enlargement of its active 
interests during the past few years. As a rule, 
periods of great literary production have been con- 
temporaneous with or have followed those large 
movements of thought, imagination, feeling or of 
action which stir and stimulate the men who come 
under their influence. The great period in Athens 
followed close upon the decisive wars with Persia 
and the emancipation of Athens from the fear of 
Asiatic domination. One of the most brilliant 
periods in the French literary history, that of the 
time of Louis XIV, was contemporaneous with a 
reign of extraordinary brilliancy, lacking many 
essential elements of greatness, but appealing 
strongly to the imagination. The Shakespearean 
age was an age of immense stimulation from many 
directions. It is doubtful if any other period has 
witnessed so many notable movements of spiritual, 
intellectual and material activity. The notable 
literary activity of the nineteenth century, both in 
England and on the continent, followed the French 
Revolution, or was contemporaneous with the agi- 
tation and stir of the middle years of the century. 
In this country the flowering period of New England 
literature was coincident with widespread spiritual 
restlessness and with great ethical enthusiasm. 
Mere activity does not, however, appeal to the imag- 
ination; activity must have some idealistic quality, 
some ethical direction, some spiritual impulse, to 
move men of genius to profound expression. It is 
too early to predict the result of the recent national 
growth. 


Is Mr. Kipling’s Popularity on the Wane ? 


Is it true that Rudyard Kipling’s popularity is on 
the wane, and if it is, to what is it attributable ? 
VERITAS. 


Mr. Kipling is not as prominently before the 
public as he was five years ago, when he was prob- 
ably, after Tolstoi and Ibsen, the most widely 
known writer of the hour. A good deal of that 
popularity was ephemeral; it was a journalistic 
rather than a literary interest; many people were 
curious about the man rather than interested in his 
work. That work, of late years, has not been sus- 
tained on the level of Mr. Kipling’s earlier work. 
He is rarely commonplace, but he is often concerned 
with the show of things and does not get at the 
heart of them. He is, however, a man of rare gifts, 
and much may yet be expected from him. 


Six Good Books for a Young Girl 


What six books, standard or modern, calculated 
to benefit, can I purchase for reading by my 
daughter of sixteen, with the taste and intelligence 
of the average girl, who up to this time has done 
practically no reading of a general sort ? 

Mrs. L. 


It is very difficult to answer intelligently a ques- 
tion so general as this, so much depends on the 
capacity and taste of the individual. A hundred 
lists might easily be made. The following books 
are chosen not because they constitute an ideal list 
but because they are all of the best quality, are in 
different fields, and are interesting to young people 
of average intelligence. They are suggested chiefly 
as affording material for discovering the natural 
bent of the reader’s mind : 


Lamb's “‘ Essays of Elia,”’ 
Kingsley’s ‘‘ Westward Ho,” 
Miss Jewett’s ‘‘ Deephaven,”’ 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Snowbound,”’ 
Irving’s “‘ Sketch Book,” 
Tennyson’s *‘ Idyls of the King.”’ 


Tolstoi’s Novels and Other Works 


In what particular order, based upon their impor- 
tance, should the novels of Tolstoi be read? In 
which one of his novels are the socialistic views of 
the man most distinctly and pronouncedly voiced ? 

X. 


Tolstoi is a socialist in his deep sense of social 
solidarity and of social obligation; his theories 
affiliate him with the theoretical or peaceful anarch- 
ists, who discard the use of force in every form even 
for governmental or regulative processes. His most 
important novels are ‘*‘ War and Peace,’”’ in which 
he works out the theory that the leadership of great 
men depends for its effectiveness entirely on its skill 
in interpreting the will of the people, who are the 
real leaders; and **‘ Anna Karenina,” a novel of 
great power, dramatic to the core, but full of com- 
ments on social and vital conditions to-day. 
** Resurrection,” his latest novel, is a powerful 
indictment of the different standards by which the 
sexes are judged in matters of social morality. His 
shorter stories, now being translated, are said to 
expound his theories of life more explicitly. 
Those theories are most fully and clearly stated not 
in his novels but in ‘‘ What to Do,’’ ‘‘ What is 
Religion ?’’ and ** What is Art ?’’ 





MR. MABIE IS NOW READING THE SUMMER BOOKS 


For the benefit of The Journal readers, and in his next 
contribution will point out clearly and concisely those 
— which he thinks are worth while reading, and will 
tell why. 


| 
LP. Mabie agen Sanaa Questions | 


Poe is the Most Musical of Our Poets 


Poe is said to be the best-known American poet 
abroad. Do you believe we should regard his poetry 
as the best yet produced by an American poet? 

E. A. 

Poe, Cooper, Longfellow, Whitman and Mark 
Twain are probably the best-known American 
writers abroad. Poe is the most musical, the most 
magical in his command of verbal melodies, of our 
poets. His verse lacks mass, depth and power of 
ideas or of emotion; but it has an exquisite lyrical 
quality, marked individuality and notable distinc- 
tion of mannerandstyle. Inthe realm of pure song 
Poe may be regarded as the first of our poets. He 
belongs, with Emerson and Hawthorne, in the first 
rank of American writers. 


‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ Lacks Distinction of Style 


Is ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”’ considered good liter- 
ature from a literary point of view? If not, why 
its success ? M. L. 

** Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’’ judged by high stand- 
ards, is very faulty. It lacks distinction of style, 
solidity of construction and the restraint of great 
fiction. It is, so to speak, too close to its subject, 
too full of the passion of the hour. It is, however, 
a very powerful story;‘intensely dramatic, at times 
melodramatic; vivid in style and charged with feel- 
ing. It was the work of a woman of great gifts 
imperfectly trainedin herart. Its flaming sincerity, 
its deep human interest and its dramatic treatment 
of a burning question explain a popularity greater 
than any other American story has attained at 
home and abroad. 


The Greatest American Writer 


If such a distinction can be made, does not 
Ralph Waldo Emerson rank to-day as the greatest 
American writer, past or present ? 

BROOK FARM. 


There has been as yet no ‘‘ greatest American 
writer.’’ Emerson is certainly one of the foremost 
writers, but he is not alone in his rank; Hawthorne 
and Poe have their places with him. He is far 
superior to both in some aspects of his work; they 
are distinctly superior to him in others. The 
word ‘‘ great.’ must be used with discrimination, or 
it loses its meaning. If Homer, Dante, Shake- 
speare and Goethe are placed in the front rank and 
furnish the measure of greatness, then America has 
as yet produced no great writer, no writer of the 
first rank. In substance of thought, in insight, 
freshness, nobility of mind and occasional touches 
of perfection in style, Emerson approaches great- 
ness as nearly as any other American writer. 
Whitman and Lanier sometimes felt a deeper throb 
of passion than Emerson and gave us a sense of the 
flow of a deeper imagination; but Emerson, in 
much of his prose and in a few of his poems, 
reached a very lofty plane. No writer has so con- 
sistently and nobly interpreted American ideals, and 
none has done more to educate his countrymen. 


Two of William Morris’s Best Books 


In which of William Morris’s own books can I 
find the best expression of himself — that is, along 
lines of the simplicity of living? ABEL. 

The fullest expression of William Morris’s views 
of art and of the principles of life are to be found 
in two books: *‘ Hopes and Fears of Art,’’ which 
deals specifically with modern conditions as they 
bear upon art, with his ideas of social and intellec- 
tual reform in their relation to art; and ‘** Signs of 
Change,’’ which is an informal statement of his 
socialist creed. 


The ‘‘ Living’’ Quality in Books 

How can you tell whether a modern author’s 
books will live ? c. 

It is impossible to tell whether a contemporary 
author’s works will live; all attempts to forestall 
the judgment of posterity are in the nature of 
guesses. This does not mean that there are no 
permanent tests and standards; it means that it is 
very difficult to apply those tests to a contemporary 
writer in a perfectly judicial spirit. We are all 
more or less influenced by the mood, the temper, 
the passion of the time; we are easily brought 
under the spell of a great personality like Carlyle 
or Victor Hugo, and our judgment of their work is 
affected by our feeling about them. The man who 
deals with subjects in which his generation is 
deeply interested, and deals with them with the 
power of passionate faith or feeling, is likely to make 
an impression on his contemporaries which fades 
as they pass off the stage; while the writer who 
touches permanent themes with restraint and 
‘deeper vision comes to his own only with the lapse 
of time. For this reason the great body of 
Emerson’s work is probably more influential to-day 
than the great body of Carlyle’s work. It is per- 
fectly safe to make predictions within certain 
limits; no one takes any risk, for instance, who 
predicts an early death for the work of Miss 
Corelli or a long life for the work of Tolstoi. 


The Six Novels Worth Reading 


What six novels, published within the last year, 
is it in every respect worth while for me to read 
during my vacation this summer ? 

A GIRL OF TWENTY. 

Mr. London’s ‘*‘ The Call of the Wild,’’ Mr. 
Fox’s ‘‘ The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come,”’ 
Miss Glasgow’s ‘‘ The  Deliverance,’’ Mrs. 
Deland’s volume of short stories, ‘‘* Doctor 
Lavendar’s People,’’ Mr. Harland’s ‘‘ My Friend 
Prospero,’’ Mr. Crawford’s ‘‘ The Heart of Rome.’’ 
To these may be added Mr. Deeping’s ‘* Uther and 
Igraine”’; Mrs. Riggs’s fresh and entertaining 
story of a young girl’s life, ‘* Rebecca”; and 
** Elizabeth’s Adventures in Riigen,’’ a character- 
istically humorous and delightful book by the 
author of ‘* Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’’ 





Why so Many Books are Published 
Why do the publishers persist in publishing so 
many books when so few are really good? C.T. | 
Publishers are business men, and their object, in 


common with all men of business, is to make | 
and far-sighted | 


money. The most intelligent 
among them are eager to put their imprint on the 


best work and to publish as much real literature as | 
The public is not indifferent to | 


they can secure. 
literature, but it includes many people who care 
only to be amused and diverted and who buy books 
without reference to their literary quality. 


published. 
special phases of life, practical matters, current 
questions, which do not belong to literature but 
which serve a good purpose. The war between 
Russia and Japan, for instance, has brought out a 
large number of books relating to the East — books 
of no permanent value but of considerable value for 
the moment. 
supply. 
compelled to keep the machinery of business astir 
and to present a sufficient number of new books in 
every season to keep the public familiar with their 
imprint and to help them sell the standard books 
on their lists. There is, also, very vigorous com- 


petition among publishers and great eagerness to | 


secure new writers, consequently many books are 
published because there is some promise in them. 


Literature of the Civil War 
In a recent discussion I heard it said that it was 


_ Strange such a great event as our Civil War should 


have produced no enduring literature. Don’t you 
think that it has? PERRY T. 
The Civil War has not produced literature of 
the first order, but it has produced ‘‘ enduring 
literature’’: Lowell’s ‘* Biglow Papers’’ and 
** Commemoration Ode,’? Whitman’s ‘* O Captain! 
My Captain!’’ Lincoln’s Gettysburg address and 
his two inaugural addresses, Mrs. Howe’s *‘ Battle 


Hymn of the Republic,” half a dozen lyrics by 


Whittier and Bryant, Timrod’s beautiful ode 
read at a Confederate memorial service in 1867, and 
a number of short stories by Mr. Page, Mr. Allen, 
and other Southern writers. This list might be 
very much enlarged. 


The Manuscripts of Unknown Writers 


Tell me the truth, please, you who can be un- 
biased: Are manuscripts by unknown writers read 
by magazine editors ? 7. 


There are many magazines, newspapers and pub- 
lications of all sorts in this country, and the editors 
of these publications are eager to find new writers 
and fresh material. The work of writers of estab- 
lished position and reputation is always treated 
with consideration, as it ought to be, precisely as 
the skill and experience of an eminent lawyer, 
physician or teacher are highly regarded. In the 
field of literature, however, there is a demand for 
the fresh view, the new point of view, the unfamil- 
iar style; and young writers secure recognition and 
reputation far more speedily than young lawyers 
or physicians, provided these aspirants have a real 
gift for their work. As a matter of fact, very few 
among the crowd of young men and women who 
are eager to write have anything fresh to say or any 
skill in saying it. Editors and publishers are 
always looking for undiscovered talent, and all 
manuscripts are read by competent readers, It is 
the habit of some editors or publishers to submit 
manuscripts to readers without the names of writers 
in order to secure unbiased judgment. The work 


It is | 
these people for whom a great mass of books are | 
There are other books dealing with | 


Such books publishers are glad to | 
There are many publishers, and they feel | 
























































































































































of well-known writers is often declined, the work of | 


unknown writers frequently accepted. During the 
last twenty years conditions have radically changed; 
to-day the danger is not that writing talent will be 
overlooked, but that it will be recognized too early 
and pushed too fast. 


Is Mr. Kipling the Greatest Living English Author ? 


How true are the admirers of Mr. Kipling when 
they say that he is the greatest of all living authors 
writing in the English language ? Dovusr. 

About as true as people generally are when they 
insist that the particular writer, composer, painter or 
orator who appeals to them most powerfully is the 
greatest of his kind. Mr. Kipling has gifts of a 
very high order and has done original and striking 
work both in prose and verse; but it is too soon to 
estimate the final value of that work or to affix the 
adjective *‘ great’? tohisname. He has written half 
a dozen short stories which are likely to live long; 
but has he shown such mastery of the art of fiction 
as Mr. Thomas Hardy in ‘‘ Far from the Madding 
Crowd” and ‘* Under the Greenwood Tree” ? 


Was Longfellow a Great Poet ? 


Why is it sometimes said that Longfellow wa’ 
not a great poet ? Cc. R. 


Because, with all his charming gifts, he lacked the 
commanding power which distinguishes greatness. 
His imagination was pictorial rather than creative 
or constructive; he wrote graceful and tender 
poems; he did not build on a largescale. Compare 
‘* Evangeline’? with ‘‘ King Lear,’’ ‘ Paradise 
Lost ’’ or ‘‘ Faust,” and the difference between the 
graceful, pictorial imagination and the constructive 
imagination is at once apparent. Compare ‘‘ The 
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Village Blacksmith” and ‘‘ The Bridge” with 
Keats’s ‘‘ Eve of Saint Agnes,” and the difference | 


between the tender, sincere treatment of familiar 
things and the deeply poetic, imaginative treat- 
ment of an old theme with original force and beauty 
is very clear. Longfellow was a true poet, who 
wrote many charming and tender songs, loved by 
children as well as by their elders; but he Jacked the 
force and freshness of imagination, the depth of in- 
sight and the constructive genius of the great poets.. 
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MR. SARGENT’S MOST POPULAR PICTURE 
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CARNATION LILY, 
LILY ROSE"’ 


HIS picture of Sargent’s, 
£ the ‘‘ Carnation Lily, Lily 
Rose,’’ is diflerent from 
any and all of the others we 
have been examining. There is 
in it no medizval romance as in 
the Burne-Jones; no uplifting of 
7 the peasant to the plane of fine 
art as in the Millet. It has 
more kinship with Whistler’s ‘‘ Portrait of 
My Mother,’’ and yet falls below that picture 
in feeling. As for the story or incident it is 
of no importance. Two little girls at twi- 
light are lighting Japanese lanterns in a 
flower garden. That is about all the narra- 
tive or ‘‘plot’’ there is to it. Indeed, the 
picture seems wanting in those features 
which are popularly supposed to make good 
art; and yet one may venture to think that 
the ‘‘ Carnation Lily, Lily Rose”’’ is art of a 
very brilliant and beautiful kind—art for 
the sake of art, without any dependence upon 
history or literature, poetry or prophecy, 
piety or patriotism. 





The Idea in the Picture 


E SHOULD understand such work 
better if we were more tolerant of what 

are called *‘ ideas’’ in art. We insist upon it 
that there shall be only one kind of idea, and 
that one a story, a romance, or an allegory; 
whereas it is far more reasonable to insist 
that each idea should not only be expressed 
in its proper medium but should also bea 
revelation of that medium. For example, the 


Pe of Shelley are rhythmic, and should 


expressed in poetry; the thoughts of 
Michael Angelo are glyptic, and should be 
expressed in marble; those of Benvenuto 
Cellini are plastic, and are best seen in 
bronze, silver and gold; those of Titian are 
chromatic, and are suited only for pictures. 
Now, the ideas of Titian are quite as beau- 
tiful in their way as those of Shelley, but if 
‘ou look at his pictures seeking for Shelley’s 
»oetic ideas you will be vastly disappointed. 
His pictures are not literary, but chromatic 
—that is, containing an idea about color, and 
expressed in and with color. In the same 
way you will observe that Raphael’s ideas 
ire mentally seen as form, and shown on 
‘anvas largely by linear proportions; while 
‘hose of Leonardo and Correggio are fitted 
ind adapted to terms of light and shade. 
\nd the idea in each case’is so conceived as 
\ part of the particular medium, so blended 
ind fused with it, that it cannot be separated 
without destroying it. 


Painting is Like Music 


I fuygnnon fundamental qualities of painting 
correspond to the rhythm or the poetic 
diction of poetry, only they seem more of an 
end in themselves than does rhythm. And 
yet who shall say that the kernel of literary 
poetry does not lie inrhythm? We feel sure 
it is the measured movement—the sym- 
metry and flow—that makes the music of a 
Beethoven sonata. There is no idea that is 
not embodied in that, no idea. that can be 
expressed outside of that. Is not the same 
thing true of poetry? Eliminate the rhythm- 
ical ‘‘swing’’ of any popular poem, say 
‘* Annabel Lee,’’ or ‘‘ The Bugle’’ from the 
‘ Princess,’’ or ‘‘ The Blessed Damozel,’’ or 
Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Omar Khayyam,’’ and what 
have you left? Why is it that the poetry of 
Homer or Dante or Goethe suffers so in the 
translation if not that the spirit of the orig- 
inal rhythm is lost? 

This picture by Mr. Sargent is very likea 
symphony or a fine lyric. The ‘‘ swing ”’ of 


its wonderful color, the perfect harmony of 
its light and shade are about all there is to 
it. But is that not enough? What more 
would you have to the song of the Rhine 
maidens in the ‘‘ Gétterdammerung’’ than 
the exqtisite melody—which is the song 
itself? 


What more would you have to a 


70 MeN, 


splendid sunset than 
the sunset ? And after 
Mr. Sargent has given 
you a picture of two 
lovely children in an 
enchanted garden of 
lilies, roses and car- 
nations, in a wondrous 
light, and all with a 
skill of handling that 
quite takes one’s breath 
away, what more would 
you ask to make a 
picture? 
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The Picture in Detail 


OU may sit before 
the ‘‘ Carnation 
Lily, Lily Rose,’’ where 
it hangs in the National 
Gallery of British Art, 
and examine it piece 
by piece, and each new 
part seems more lovely 
than the last. At first, 
perhaps, you are not 
drawn to the children. 
They seem to belong 
to a color scheme, and 
to figure as spots of 
white, with blue shad- 
ows, upon a dark 
ground. The lanterns area mingling of warm 
hues—yellow, orange, magenta, scarlet. 
The one at the right has the rich coloring 
of an iridescent vase, and the orange firelight 
from within is reflected upon the face and 
the finger-tips of the little girl who is lighting 
it. The other lanterns are but repetitions of 
this central note. 

The flowers that form the decorative frame- 
work for the children and the lanterns are 
possibly the most beautiful flowers ever 
painted upon canvas. The great white lilies 
with their yellow-red stamens, the pink roses 
all in a purple pallor, the nodding orchids 
that reek with mauve and lilac, the yellow 
and maroon carnations with blue-green 
stems, the what-not of half-tones and broken 
tones in the grass and in the background, 
make up a dream of color that is at once 
fascinating and wonderful. 


It is in Perfect Tone 


GAIN, the picture is in perfect tone— 
that is, the distribution of the light (and, 
consequently, the relationship of the colors to 
one another) is evenly and justly maintained 
throughout the canvas. This light is not less 
beautiful than the color. It was probably its 
weirdness and its strangeness that first drew 
the painter toward his subject. The reflection 
from the evening sky after the sun has gone 
down when blended with the artificial glow 
of lamps or candles produces a light most 
favorable to subtle color. It is sharper and 
less mellow than mingled sunlight and moon- 
light in the early evening, but brings out 
with emphasis the reflected and comple- 
mentary hues. 

This is one of the lights that produces the 
blue shadow, the existence of which people 
so dislike to admit. You yourself may have 
doubts about colored shadows and _ think 
them perhaps an impressionistic fad; but the 
next time you sit down to a supper-table 
when the lamps are lighted and the light of 
the sunset sky is still coming in at the win- 
dows, please notice the shadows of cup and 
plate and spoon cast upon the white table- 
cloth. Look at them with half-closed eyes 
and you will find them not black or gray, but 
blue. After that you will no doubt look at 
Mr. Sargent’s picture and regard the white 
frocks of the children with blue shadows 
in the folds with great satisfaction. You 
will feel that they look like something you 
have seen before. 


A Beautiful Medley of Color 


UT the blue shadow is only one manifesta- 
tion of that blended light. The blue-green 
and mauve and lilac of the whole picture are 
also caused by it. Not the whites of the 
frocks alone have a bluish tinge, but the 
lanterns, the lilies, the yellow carnations are 
suffused with it; the pink roses have a pale 
shadow of lavender upon them; the red car- 
nations are turned to a hue as dark as 
garnets; and the tumbled and _ trampled 
grasses are shot full of notes that suggest 
jade, aquamarine, beryl, amethyst, topaz, 
opal. It is a strange and yet beautiful med- 
ley of color—something just as true as the 
colors under yellow sunlight but infinitely 
more refined. It is not the gamut of colors 
that the average eye sees; it is something 
that the trained eye of Mr. Sargent has seen. 
With consummate skill he has placed what 
he has seen upon canvas, and we have, as a 
result, something new, something distin- 
guished, something beautiful. 

In a picture with such a subject (or lack 
of subject) as this there can be no guess- 
work, no happy blunders, no slur or slip of 
the brush. A painter with a story to tell 
may lead the spectator away from indifferent 
workmanship by his literary climax. But if 
a painter is telling a mere incident of chil- 
dren lighting lanterns—a tale of light and 
color only—we might be sharply critical if 











By Professor Fohn C. Van Dyke 


Author of “Art for Art's Sake,” “ The Meaning of Pictures,” eic. 


there were a pin-point of error in the execu- 
tion. Happily, there is none in Mr. Sargent’s 
picture. The drawing, the light, the color 
are entirely right—quite perfect in every 
respect. 
false value is shown, or a contour is ill-drawn, 
or a surface misrepresented. The touch of 
the brush is spontaneous, spirited and abso- 
lutely certain. There is no need to add or 
to amend anything, because the first stroke 
has said all there is to be said. 

When we meet, in any form of art, with 


such perfect mastery of the materials as this | 


our pleasure in the result cannot but be 
enhanced. Skill in itself is admirable; it 
gives the feeling of power. 
Mr. Sargent has skill above all others of his 
day and generation. His sureness of eye 
and certainty of hand have been made mani- 
fest in many canvases. If we add to this 
proficiency the qualities of taste, style and 
distinction we shall readily enough account 
for Mr. Sargent’s high rank as a painter. 


The Sentiment of the Picture 


A" yet not alone in its craftsmanship is 
the ‘‘ Carnation Lily, Lily Rose ’’ beauti- 
ful. It is not given to every one to conceive 
poetry in terms of color, and sound every 
note true inthe scale of harmony. Nor is it 
given to every painter to see children as 
children, without affectation or pretense. 
Half the children upon canvas (even among 
the old masters) are self-conscious little 
prigs posing for their pictures. Their laugh- 
ter is counterfeited glee; they smile or weep 
to order, and are only pasteboard dummies 
of the studio. But not so these children of 
Mr. Sargent’s brush. How childlike they 
are! How wrapped up in their occupation 
without a thought of you or of me! How 
easily they stand, how very natural their 
actions, how perfect the bend of their heads! 

And is there not some fine sentiment about 
these innocent faces so full of earnestness 
over the work of the moment? Are they not 
lovely and lovable, with the charm that one 
always feels about children at that age? 
That they have regular features and might 
be called ‘‘ good looking’’ has little to do 
with our liking. The painter has seen and 


portrayed that quality in them which in the | 


life made them lovable. Perhaps that is 
what people mean when they say that Mr. 
Sargent is a “‘ painter of character.’’ He has 
here given the character of children, and has 
done it with such fine feeling and supreme 


knowledge that the dullest person could not | 


fail to recognize it. And all that is some- 
thing more than craftsmanship: it is mind 
and heart in art. 


Who Were the Children 

HE “*‘ Carnation Lily, Lily Rose’’ was not 
a picture that Mr. Sargent painted in a 
few days while passing from one country to 
another. In the summer of 1887 he was 
stopping at the village of Broadway, in 
England, where some of his artist friends 
had established a little colony. The flower 
garden which he found so beautiful belonged 
to Mr. F. D. Millet, the well-known painter; 
and the charming little girls in white frocks 
were the daughters of Frederick Barnard, 
the celebrated illustrator of Dickens and car- 
icaturist of ‘‘ Punch.’’ Each evening, as the 
twilight came on, the painter worked on the 
picture until the light faded out. It was 
completed and shown in the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy for 1887. In the 
same year it was bought by the Chantrey 
Fund and is now permanently placed in the 

National Gallery of British Art. 


A Word About the Painter 


AS FOR Mr. Sargent himself, his career 
has been meteoric. He is still in the 
forties, and yet the most famous painter 
living at the present time. His great renown 
has been won in the field of portraiture, and 
pictures like the one before us are side 
ventures—things done for pleasure, as his 
big Boston decorations were done for glory. 
They serve to suggest that if we gained 
something in the portrait painter we have 
also lost something in not having more pic- 


tures like the ‘‘ Carnation Lily, Lily Rose.’”’ | 


Mr. Sargent was born in Florence, of 
American parents, in 1856, and is an 
American citizen. He was educated in 
Germany, studied art in Paris, lives in 
London, and has traveled in many countries. 
He speaks many languages, knows many 
kinds of men and manners, and is very much 
of a cosmopolite—a citizen of the world. 
This shows in his art. It is the very last 
word in skill, style and learning. In method 
it is perhaps more Parisian than American, 
but there is no strong nationality apparent in 
it. No doubt he believes that art is a thing 
apart from nationality, and possibly he is 
right. At any rate, his painting leaves little 
to desire. It is the best our day can pro- 
duce, and that is the most that can be said 
for any work or any worker. 


PROFESSOR VAN DYKE’S ARTICLES ON ART 


Have been so popular, like Mr. Henderson’s musical 
articles, that he is now at work on a new series for this 
magazine, in addition to his work of answering art questions 
in “* The Court of Last Resort,’’ as on page 19 of this issue. 
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The Unskilled Worker 


Y GIRLS are always asking me to 
tell them some easy way of earning 
a livelihood, or some short cut to 
success. Never a day dawns that I 
do not find among my letters a plea 

from somebody who explains that she must at 
once increase her income, adding that there is 
nothing she can think of to do, because she 
has no training. Often the girl strikes me as 
capable and clever, and I am sure that she has 
brains, pluck and ability, while, at the same 
time, I am sorry that her point of view is so 
distorted that she fails rightly to appreciate 
the situation. 

Girls, drop whatever else you are doing 
and give me a half-hour to talk and receive 
your undivided attention. This is a period 
of great business activity and 
of intense competition. A 
great many young women are 
in circumstances precisely like 
yours. Good work in most 
instances commands good pay. 
But there is no market for poor 
work, and there is no pay for poor workers. 

I will suppose that you are going to have a 
new gown, and that you want it made beauti- 
fully. Just across the way from your house 
lives a friend who has had a sort of knack 
about sewing from her childhood. She can 
put goods together after a haphazard fashion, 
but she is absolutely ignorant of the technique 
of dressmaking. Nobody ever taught her to 
cut, to fit, to hang a skirt, to adjust a flounce, 
or to give a costume that indefinable air of 
style which is what one pays for when one has 
a handsome gown made. A few doors off re- 
sides a woman with whom your acquaintance 
is slight, and to whom you are not very much 
attracted, but she does know her trade. She 
is professionally accurate, and her customers 
are satisfied with the results she sends them. 
You pass by your unskilled friend, who prob- 
ably needs the money much more than the 
other woman does, and you give your work 
to the latter because she is skilled and you 
have confidence in her knowledge. 





HIS familiar illustration will serve in many 
lines of toil. ‘‘ I want to be a librarian, 

a kindergartner, an artist, a public reader, a 
bookkeeper, a teacher, a painter on china, ora 
designer of wall-paper and carpets,’’ sighs 
the girl who is sitting at home, 
wishing to be in the swift cur- 
rent of passing events, longing 
for a place of her own in the 
big outside world, but not 
knowing how to get to the 
desired vantage-ground. The 
most serious defect of the average woman 
worker is that she relies too much on quick- 
ness, and scorns slow and painstaking training. 
You, Jeanie, who say that you love little 
children, seem convinced that your liking for 
them is enough to induce a woman of wealth 
to establish you in her nursery as her helper 
and the supervisor of one or two maids who 
are already installed there. Let me tell you 
that affection for children and genuine com- 
prehension of their moods is one trait that 
will be an important factor in your ptepara- 
tion for the responsible position you covet: 
only one trait in several that you will vitally 
need before you can be superintendent of 
nurses in such a home as you hope for. I 
know a young woman who is thus employed: 
her salary is fifty dollars a month, and her 
employers treat her with respect and consid- 
eration, for they know that the brood of little 
people issafeinherhands. This girl spent six 
years in the household of a woman who trained 
her in every possible requirement of her avo- 
cation. She did not begin at fifty dollars a 
month, but gradually worked up to that point. 


# 





F YOU want to be anything, from a cook to 
a kindergartner, from a church singer to a 
journalist, make up your mind to spend some 
time in learning the art, what- 
ever it be, that attracts you. 
As a teacher of domestic sci- 
ence you will earn from eight 
hundred to twelve hundred 
dollars a year, but you must 
be a graduate of some good 
school. Asa soloist in a church, or an accom- 
panist to a singer, or an elocutionist, giving 
people pleasure in summer evenings or on 
winter nights, you will earn varying sums, 
provided you are well equipped. The money 
you can earn will depend upon your skill, 
your confidence and your perseverance. 

A girl is often handicapped by lack of 
means to support herself while she is spending 
one or two years in training for a profes- 
sion. If she lets her necessity be known 
relatives may assist her, or she may work in 
a family and save up something for her days 
of study. Where there is a will, girls, there 
is always a way. 





THE BEST TWO WEEKS’ VACATION FOR A GIRL 


Will be shown, in a whole page of ideas, in the next 
Journal — not the regulation vacation, but something jolly, 
unique and yet costing very little. Twelve girls them- 
selves will tell these stories next month in an entirely new 
way. 


oer 





MRS. SANGSTER’S HEART TO 
HEART TALKS WITH GIRLS 


Questions of interest to girls will be answered by Margaret E. Sangster, but inquirers must give their names 
Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


The Motherless Girl 


HEN I think of a motherless girl my 
heart gives a great throb of pity. 
Whether she lose her mother in early child- 
hood, or later, when she is at that mystic 
boundary ‘‘ where the brook and river meet,’’ 
a girl is forlorn, indeed, if she have lost her 
mother. Don’t you know that mothers 
understand, as no one else can, one’s trials, 
one’s little tempests, one’s perplexities, and 
mothers care, as no one else can, about one’s 
joys and triumphs? A girl goes to her mother, 
straight as a homing pigeon to its nest, when 
she has a thing on her mind in which she 
needs counsel. She may have secrets from 
all the world, but to her mother her heart is 
an open book, and if there is a puzzle in that 
book, mother’s fingers, mother’s gentle touch, 
mother’s fun that bubbles up so brightly 
will set it straight. A girl and her mother 
are often very much like sisters, one a bit the 
older, but both enjoying the very same things, 
having similar aims, and leading a sort of 
intimate life in which there is almost a double 
consciousness, each comprehending the other 
without much need of speech. 

Especially when girls reach the waking 
time, the first beginning of womanhood, they 
are happy if they have a sweet, sensible and 
cozily confidential mother who is interested 
in the visits and visitors, likes to have girls 
running in, is nice and friendly with the boys 
who rather timidly call, and by her presence 
in the background makes the atmosphere 
pleasant and the homecheery. A girl should 
never get very far away from the dear mother 
in the background. 


OU must prize your mothers, you who have 
them. If you could read some of my 
letters you would not be able to keep back the 
tears, so lonely and so homesick are girls who 
have no mothers. Home without mother is 
maimed and incomplete. A girl who has her 
mother at her side does not fancy that every 
young man who treats her with transient 
politeness has fallen in love with her, nor 
does she distress herself lest she has been 
over-gracious, or not gracious enough, in her 
manner toward some evening caller. One 
of the most mortifying experiences of girl- 
hood is to have misapprehended and made 
too much of attentions which were not meant 
to be personal nor regarded seriously by the 
man who innocently offered them. A mother- 
less girl may be excused if she now and then 
drift into a false position, but a girl who has 
a mother need never take a single step with- 
out full knowledge of where it may lead her. 
If you, dear girl friend, have no mother 
you must try to lean on some older woman 
who has motherly qualities. I have seen 
teachers who mothered their girls with a ten- 
derness and sympathy that were kind beyond 
words. Among the best and dearest women 
I know are spinsters, who are no longer called 
old maids in a cadence of reproach, women 
who have left girlhood and its dreams behind 
them, but who have clear vision now where 
once was girlhood’s glamour. They are the 
truest and loveliest friends for girls who are 
motherless, and it does not matter much what 
you call them: Aunt Frances, Cousin Betty, 
or simply Miss Polly, or Miss Cynthia; they 
have big hearts and room in them to shield 
and protect a motherless girl. 


F YOU haven’t a mother, my dear, be 
guarded in making close friendships with 
either man or woman. You need not be a 
sort of touch-me-not, but, on the other hand, 
do not gush, or be too sentimental or demon- 
strative. Wait before you open too widely 
the door that reveals your soul. A girl’s love 
is a very precious and very sacred thing; a 
girl herself is a treasure for home and dear 
ones, beyond rubies and diamonds for value, 
and she must hold herself at her true worth, 
not cheapen affection by a too ready yield- 
ing to the first who approaches her. 

Take this, too, for a comfort, that every 
motherly soul in your little world yearns over 
and would fain help you over your hard 
places. There are loving looks bent on you 
as you walk the lonely road, and many a 
warm hand reaches out to clasp yours. And 
I like to think that the mother in Heaven 
invisibly walks beside her child, and that 
she, in many a peril, is her daughter’s guar- 
dian angel. Your mother loves you still, 
though she is out of your sight, in the beauti- 
ful gardens of Paradise. 


A GIRL sometimes finds a sympathetic 
friend in a second mother. I prefer this 
name to that colder one of stepmother. Of 
course it is not easy to see another woman in 
oue’s mother’s place, but if she is there, and a 
true woman, she will take a real interest in her 
husband’s children. She will try to make up 
to them what they have lost, and they should 
try in every way to make her efforts successful. 


HOW 15 GIRLS WENT THROUGH COLLEGE 


Not with money, but without a penny, and through the 
best colleges, too, like Vassar, Wellesley, Smith, Bryn 
Mawr, etc. We induced these girls to tell exactly how 
they did it, and in two complete pages The Journal will 


present their stories. 
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Problems of Girls 


DoroTtHy. The position of pastor’s assist- 
ant, recognized as such, and paid for by the 
congregation, is acceptably filled by good 
women who have the right gifts and training. 
Institutional churches afford the best oppor- 
tunities. 


MARION. You have been absent so long 
that your friends have grown used to doing 
without you. Now, this is what you must do: 
Send little notes to all the old girl friends and 


invite them to tea, or if you prefer not to take | 


this trouble just call on them. Meet people 
at least half-way and you’!l find them friendly. 


EpitH. I wish I could tell you definitely 
how much it will take for you and Harry to 
live on after you are married. A great deal 


will depend on your good management. If | 


you can do your own work, 
as you say you intend to, and 
if you are both contented to live 
simply, Harry’s salary ought to 
support a modest home. Have 
no secrets about money, and 
be quite candid with one an- 
other, and never incur debt. 
Cut off needless luxuries, and choose comforts 
instead. You must see that an outsider can- 
not help very much in a matter belonging so 
exclusively to you and Harry. 





EMiLy. Learn a stanza of poetry by heart 
every day. You don’t know how rich you 
will feel at the end of a year. Why should 
you think yourself stupid? You write a 
charming letter. 


MARTHA. Are you not asking too much of 
a professional man, whose time is not his 
own, when you insist that your fiancé, a busy 
doctor, shall call on you every evening in the 
week? He cannot be this and do justice to 
his patients. I think engaged young people 
as a rule would better see each other less reg- 
ularly than they do. Let your good doctor 
call when he can, and don’t treat him to 
martyr-like airs. 


JANE. In small towns, where every one 
knows every one else, it is rather needless to 
leave visiting-cards whenever you happen to 
call ona friend. For my part, being frugal, I 
do not waste my engraved cards when I run 
in on an intimate friend in an informal way. 
Why should you ? 


ISABEL. Old-fashioned women like your 
New England relative used to think that a girl 
who read a story-book in the daytime was 
wasting her time. If you read 
story-books when you ought 
to be darning the stockings, or 
making a pudding, your auntie 
may be right in her estimate 
of your conduct. But a little 
reading every day is as essen- 
tial to your mental growth as 


water and air to a plant. But read 


don’t 
stories only, and don’t neglect home duties. 


7 

Mary. Having accidentally discovered 
something you are quite sure that your friend 
desires to conceal, don’t you think you must 
bury the knowledge in your own breast? 
Don’t let her dream that you have the faintest 
conception of what she regards as private and 
personal. 


Lucy. Your brother is not asking too much 
when he begs you to give him a little of your 
time in the evening, and wants your help in 
printing his pictures, or any other little thin 
that is his fad. fad or a hobby is a aeel 
thing for a boy, and who shall help him in it if 
not his sister ? 


LINDA. Settlement workers among the poor 
are both paid and unpaid. Some of them 
work on salaries, always, however, small, and 
with but a slight margin beyond enough to pay 
for actual necessities. Others work at their 
chosen occupations for a livelihood, and do 
settlement work, too, because they love it. I 
cannot discriminate between the two methods. 
The main thing is to live among the poor in a 
friendly and loving fashion. 


LUELLA. I agree with vou in thinking it 
hard to get on with a ‘‘cranky”’ relative, 
though I do not quite approve of that word. 

May we not call the person in 

question “difficult”? But 

then, imagine yourself seventy, 

ay with failing sight and hearing, 

and fancy that after an active 

life you have to sit in the cor- 

ner with nothing to do! Does 

not that awaken your pity? 

You and I may be difficult one of these days 
if we don’t watch out. 


y 


ALICE. Strengthen your memory hy com- 
ss it to serve you. Memory depends 
argely on attention. 


May. I am not sure that I can give you 
good advice. You are half-way through your 
college course at Z——, and now you are 
anxious to leave and finish at Y —. 
over with your professors. 
such changes in mid-stream desirable. I 
would finish my course at Z —— if I were you, 
I think, and then take post-graduate work 
later. But your parents an 
know best. 


IF YOU ARE GOING TRAVELING 





Talk it | 
I have never found 


tutors must | 


Let The Journal give you some hints which other girls | 


who have traveled found invaluable. We have secured 
about fifty of these hints from girls and women all over the 
country. Next month The Journal will give twenty-five of 
them: brief — ™* lots in little.”” 


‘SQUAB 


IT IS ACCIDENT OR DISEASE 
ONLY THAT PUTS HORSE 


HAIR ON THE MARKET 





Did you sleep on a Hair 
' Mattress last night? 


Mr. N. Pashkow is a mattress renova- 
tor, of Newark, N.J. He issues a circular 
booming his method and its necessity. 
He probably knows his business, and he 
says: **Hair is animal matter and is 
continually decaying. It is not healthy 
to sleep upon a mound of decayed 
animal matter’’—all of which is very 
true. The moral is—buy an 


‘¢sOstermoor”’ 
Mattress $15. 2s 


which cannot get lumpy, never needs 
renewing; an occasional sun-bath is all 
it requires. Practically lasts forever. 
Tick can be taken off and washed when- 
ever soiled. 


SING THE Fe 
ee? T ey 


TRave maR* 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


of 96 pages, “‘ The Test of Time.” Any 
person of sound, logical mind will admit 
after reading it that we have proved our 
case; that a hand-built OsrERMOOR is 
as much more attractive and cleanly 
than a hair-stuffed tick as snow is than 
mud. The OsTERMOOR makes a perfect 
bed — that’s all there is about it. If you 
don’t believe it, you get your money back 
under our unconditional guarantee of 


30 Nights’ FREE Trial 


Our new book also describes OSTERMOOR Pillows 
and Cushions for every possible need. It is sent 
to curiosity seekers as cheerfully as to mattress 
buyers—we want you fo know about the best mat- 
tress in the world. Your name ona postal will do 


0Oo 

70 6 FEET 
35 3 INCHES 
00 LONG. 


2 feet 6 inches wide, 25 lbs., $3 8.35 
Sfeet wide, .. . we «COU 

3 feet 6 inches wide, 35 lbs, 1 
4 feet wide, . . .40 Ibs., 1 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 Ibs., 1 
If made in two parts, 50c. extra 
cial prices. 


° 
1 
3 
5 


Special sizes, spe- 


Express Charges Prepaid Anywhere. 


Look Out! Dealers are trying to sell the “just 
as good kind." Ask to see the name ‘‘ OSTERMOOR" 
and our trade-mark label, sewn on the end. Show 
them you can’t and won't be fooled. It’s not Felt 
if it’s not an Ostermoor. Mattresses expressed, 
prepaid by us, same day check is received. 


Ostermoor & Co., 117 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather 
and Down Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
















Do you like handsome china? 


Prettiest, daintiest, most graceful dishes that 
ever made hostess feel proud of her table— 


Princess Dinner Set —100 pieces. 


La France rosebuds an exquisite pink with 
soft green leaves and stems—on a pure, white 
ground. Gold lines. Shapes are charming—set 
is ample and complete for correct’ service of 
every meal. Price is tempting, too. We will send 
you the Princess Dinner Set, (reight prepaid 
east of the Mississippi, other points equalized, 
if your china dealer cannot supply you. 

Write for our “China Book D”—FREE. 
Shows Princess Dinner Set complete, and other 
beautiful dishes: in: full: colors; photographic 
Wlustrations of artistic American di rooms, giv- 
ing odd and tive ways of displaying china. 

The Taylor, Smith & Taylor Co., Bast Liverpool, 0. - 
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sell for $2.50 to $6.00 a doz.; hotels and 
restaurants charge 75 cents to $1.50 an 
order, serving one squab. There is 
good money breeding them ; a flock makes oa 
pay handsomely. Squabs are raised in ONE MONTH: 
a woman can do all the work. No mixing feed, no 
night labor, no young to attend ange birds do this). 
Send for our FREE BOOK, “ How to Make Money 
with Squabs,”* and learn this rich industry. 


Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 289 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. . 
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PRETTY GIRL PAPERS 


What You Girls Wear 


..T WAS the custom in the 

= Southern town in which I 
spent my early days for the 
young girls in school to don 
fresh, new gingham dresses as 
the first warm spring days ap- 
peared. I often go back to those 
times with pleasure and wish that it were 
more the custom nowadays for girls to wear 
the simple wash dresses that we used to love. 
I remember that two or three of us used to 
decide upon a special day when we should all 
appear together in the new gowns, in order 
that our embarrassment might not be too 
extreme. 

However, the convenient shirtwaist sup- 
plies this need to a great extent. There is 
no garment, I believe, that in so many ways 
is so hygienic as the much-abused shirtwaist. 

I cannot imagine anything that can take 
the place of this garment in the wardrobe of a 
girl who is either working or traveling. By 
its use you can change the appearance of your 
dress from day to day, and from morning to 
evening, for several weeks, even though you 
may have but few gowns at your disposal. 

Many a girl looks more attractive in this 
simple costume than in any other which she 
can wear. There is no one class of people, I 
think, who are more attractive than trained 
nurses. And this fact is due greatly tothe ex- 
treme neatness and freshness of their apparel. 
Nothing adds more to your appearance than 
perfect neatness and finish in all the 
details of your dress. Ina hospital 
which I recently visited a character- 
istic uniform for the nurses had just 
been designed by the matron. One 
of the girls, in showing me the 
attachment of the skirt to the waist, 
said that the matron had so de- 
signed it that there should never be 
a safety-pin showing beneath the 
belt. If girls realized how such a 
little blemish spoils the whole cos- 
tume they would be careful 
about the minutest detail. 
It is the imperfections that 


catch the eye. 04: 


” IS hardly necessary to ™ 
speak of the short skirt 
for street wear, from either 
the hygienic point of view or from that of 
good taste. I was reading yesterday of the 
examination of the cocoanut husk mats on the 
floors of acity’s street cars. Single fibres an 
inch and a half long were computed to hold 
from three million to four million microbes; 
and yet this estimate is said to compare favor- 
ably with that of many other railroads. Can 
you imagine, then, any girl who knows this 
fact sweeping over these mats, or pavements, 
or steps, or floors of theatres or other public 
buildings with a long skirt? If you can once 
be convinced that you are, in truth, street 
scavengers when you wear such clothes you 
will be only too anxious to wear skirts of a 
sensible length. 

Please don’t for an instant think that I am 
advocating that peculiarity of dress which 
means manunishness. The greatest charm of 
a girl is her femininity. Nothing is more to 
be deprecated than the aping of mannishness. 
Men have only contempt for such imitations, 
and women despise them. I have in my 
mind now the picture of a girl who affects 
masculine attire just as far as she can. She 
wears her hair short, and over it a soft felt 
hat, which she takes off and puts on just as 
her brother does. It is needless to say that 
she attracts ridicule wherever she goes. Such 
peculiarities are most disadvantageous to a 
girl, especially if she is in business of any 
kind or engaged in a profession. People 
wish to deal either with a man or a woman— 
never with an imitation of either. 

Great care should be taken to adapt the 
clothing to the climate and the weather, 
especially in these early spring days. May- 
day always brings visions of cold, raw 





weather, which we have all experienced so 
often in trying to carry out our Mayday 
You may object that wool is too 


frolics. 















By Emma E. Walker, M.D. 


\ 
DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


irritating to your skin. Then get a soft, 
fine quality, or some material in which wool 
is combined with silk or cotton. In the 
summer-time a very light-weight wool is a 
great protection, even in tropical climates. 

Linen is the coolest of our ordinary mate- 
rials, for it is a good conductor of heat, 
allowing it to quickly pass off from the body. 
Smooth-surfaced goods, closely woven, are 
cooler than soft, furry fabrics. The latter, 
even though made of cotton, are warm on 
account of their weave. 

As far as possible dyes in clothing that 
comes next to the skin should be avoided. 

As to colors, white is the coolest, and for 
this reason is very much worn in warm 
weather. Then come yellow, red, green, 
blue and black. 


VOID all extremes of fashions. 
ation in dress is always vulgar. 
Study your personality in regard to dress. 
Don’t sit down and think how plain you are, 
but learn to bring out your good points by 
wearing becoming clothing. If you have no 
faculty at all for this yourself go to some one 
who has and get her to help you out. You 
certainly have some friend with an artistic 
sense who will know what best suits you in 
hats and gowns. When you have found a 
becoming style don’t be too anxious to change 
it quickly. There is 
never any advantage 
in following the ex- 
treme of fashion— 
certainly if it is ‘not 
becoming to you. By 
this I do not mean to 
defy fashion, for there 
is hardly one of us who 

can afford to do that. 
One of the worst 
faults in clothing is to 
have it too tight. 
Very tight cloth- 
ing interferes 
with the circula- 
tion. It also 
does not allow for 
proper ventila- 
tion of the skin. 
If clothing is so snug as to retain carbon 
dioxide and the waste organic matter it will 
not be long till the functions of the skin are 
disturbed and the body made a prey to 
disease. Ventilation of the skin is most 
important. The proper exposure of the body 
surface to comparatively low temperature is 
as valuable a general tonic as is the applica- 
tion of cool water to the skin. The air bath 
supplies this need. There should be a circu- 
lation of air under the clothing sufficient to 
dilute and disperse the insensible perspira- 
tion, the effete organic matter and the carbon 
dioxide. All garments that are suspended 
should fall either directly or indirectly from 

the shoulders or the hips. 


Exagger- 


NOT A SENSIBLE LENGTH 


PINIONS concerning the advantages and 
disadvantages of wearing corsets differ 
very widely. Many good authorities believe 
that there is no harm in the modern, scien- 
tifically made, straight-front corset. But be 
careful that it is scientifically made. 

Tight waistbands help to make ugly hips 
and prominent abdomens. Tight collars and 
stocks result in ugly necks, and often in 
severe troubles of the throat. Tight garters 
have in their wake many serious conse- 
quences. Tight gloves result in ugly red, 
cold hands; and tight, ill-fitting shoes torture 
the girl who is foolish enough to wear them. 
Red noses are very often the result of impaired 
circulation due to clothing that is too tight. 


THE THINGS GIRLS DO IN SUMMER 


Will begin in the “Pretty Girl Papers’? next month. 
Doctor Walker feels that these articles are the best that she 


has ever prepared for her girls. They will be entirely 


different from what she has done, and will be right “ up-to- 
date’’ in the things that every girl does in the summer. 
The next Journal will have the first of the new series. 


Good Health for Girls 


MARGARET B. G. Have you ever tried 
taking a scrub bath every morning or 
night? This is a great beautifier of the skin. 


Get a good stiff brush with a strap over the back | 


through which you can put yourhand. Rub 


the brush well over the entire surface of the | 


body, using a pure soap at the same time. 
You can use warm water first. After this take 
a cool spray. 


body surface. 


Will power has a great deal to do with 
keeping your disposition cheerful. There 
is no easier habit to form than that of 
worrying. It is very insinuating, and 
when we chase it out of one corner of our 
lives it often unexpectedly appears in 
another. 

E.si— M. The blemish due to the tiny 
enlarged veins in the face can often be removed 
by electrolysis. 

Nature’s methods of giving us life arevery 
simple. She offers us exercise, diet, fast- 
ing, simple nourishing foods, rest, air, 
sunshine and water. The girlis wise who 
works with Nature, and not against her. 


Etta. A feather bed is not hygienic. 


Sleep on a firm, hard mattress inStead ; it 
will be far better for you. 


Alcohol in any form is unnecessary in 
health. It is notanatural product. 


Amy S. You can make real _ physical 


troubles worse by continually dwelling upon | 


them, and you can alleviate them by turning 
your thoughts into some other channel. 


Do not let your friends prescribe for you. 
Lf you need medicine go to your physician 
and let him give it to you intelligently. 


MARIE. The proper proportions of the skin 
food you mention and their combination would 
have to be decided by a chemist. It is impos- 


sible for one not versed in such things to offer | 


any intelligent suggestions about it. 


Fresh air, plain food, very careful atten- 
tion to the skin and sufficient rest — these 
are the paths to health and beauty. 


Mary R. Every time you wipe your hands 
rub the fingers gently down toward the tips. 
I know of nothing better for rough hands than 
the application of old-fashioned mutton tallow. 
When it is melted you can pour in a few drops 
of cologne or perfume to scent it. Afew drops 
of camphor added will have a healing effect. 
After rubbing this into the hands at night draw 
on a paif of loose white gloves. 


Vigorous deep breathing will often relieve 
a girl whose head is hot. Indeed, it will 
sometimes dissipateaheadache. Itrounds 
out the flat chest. It is very helpful in 
cases of biliousness and constipation. It 
will help to decrease the size of the abdomen, 


LILLIE H. Some trouble with the eyes may | 


be the reason that your friend cannot ride ona 
street car without nausea. It would be worth 
while to consult an oculist. 


Always sit as far back on your chair as 
possible, and do not cross your knees. 





S.S.S. From your description you are cer- 
tainly eating food that.is too rich. Your first 
precaution should be to simplify your diet. 
The way to counteract the effect of highly sea- 
soned food is to stop eating it altogether and 
substitute a sensible diet. Drink milk instead 
of coffee and tea. Do not touch fried foods. 
Eat plentifully of fresh fruit and drink plenty 
of pure water between meals. 


Never abuse the eyes. If you feel that they 
need medical attention in any way con- 
sult the best oculist you know at once. 
Many latent troubles are first discovered 
by a specialist. 




















































‘ If you have no spray dip your | 
hands into cool water and rub them over the | 
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ATURE gives us one set of 
teeth to practise on—not to 
neglect. Teach your child 
the care of this little ad- 
vance guard that the second set 


_ may be beautifulandcomfortable. 


Rusifoam 


Are you enjoy- 
ing or suffer- 
ing the second 
teeth yourself ? 
Remember 
@| that care will 
fm | work wonders 
Ea in the mouth. 


ae ie 


—"s co ea 


Seay FRusifoam, 


Being a liquid, reaches where 
paste and powder fail, in the 
crevices and between the teeth, 
where decay begins. 


Rusifoam 


More than that, it helps 
the gums, makes the ——— 
mouth sweetand whole- ~— 
'some, destroys bacteria by its 
antiseptic power. The mouth 
needs Rubifoam. | 





Any dealer will sell you Rubifoam at 25c.— 
don’t take a substitute. A sample will be 
sent to any one on request. 
| E. W. HOYT & CO., Lower, Mass. 


} 





Model “Classique,” Style 309. 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS. 





| 


| higher standard has ever been reached. 


cesaulig if you will write us. 
IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





Distinguished by a tone of rare bril- 
_ liancy, sweetness and volume, an action 
| touch delicate, light and enduring, and 
tune-staying qualities than which no 


HOW TO BUY, '!.%¢ bave, no dealer near 


you we will quote factory 

prices, sell on deferred payments (12, 24 or 96 mouths’ 
time to complete purchase if desired), and at what- 
ever distance you live supply you as easily and safely 
as if you lived in Boston. Old pianos taken in 
orgy oe 0 Catalogue with pictures of our attract- 
es free, and valuable information mailed 








OUR NEW 28-PAGE BOOK ON 


Hardanger Embroidery 


containing 42 illustrated designs of this 
new and most artistic art needle work with 
full instructions for all stitches, is now 
ready. Price 25 cents (in coin), mailed to 
any address in the world. 

Wefuruishall necessary materials at lowest prices. 


MILLER & RHOADS 
Art Work Department, Richmond, Virginia, U. S. A. 








EXQUISITE LACES 


VALENCIENNES ONLY (Very Stylish). 


SIXTY SAMPLES FREE... 


FoR LINGERIE, Beautiful New Spring Designs 
‘TROUSSEAUX, from our buyersin France. Dainty, 
GRADUATING _ exclusive patterns. We save 
DRESSES AND nearly half the expense for Am 
SPRINGGOWNS. ina trousseau. Prices Low. 


American Lace Co., Importers, Dept. K, Decatur, Ills. 
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WHICH TEN FAMOUS BOOKS ARE THESE? 


PACH one of the ten pictures given below represents the title of a well-known book. 
What do the others starfd for ? 


For instance, No. 6 is ‘‘ Mother Goose’s Melodies.’’ 
Indicate the title of each book, and tell us in not more than twenty-five words which of the ten books you 


— Royal — 


like best, and why. 


For your skili in solving the puzzles, and the originality, neatness and general care shown in the article we will give : 


A Check for $25.00 to the Person Sending a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the Best 


Article ; 


a Check for $10.00 for a Correct List and the Second Best Article; a Chéck for $5.00 for a Correct List 


and the Third Best. Article, and $1.00 Each for the next Forty-seven (47): 50 Rewards in All, Amounting to $87.00. 








Read These Positive Directions 


When you decide which book you 
think each picture represents write 
the answer on the line after the same 
number as the picture on the slip on 
this page, and use only this slip cut out 
of the magazine. Then, below the 
slip, on the white margin of the page 
—use as much of it as you need— 
write your 25-word article. Do not 
write your article on a separate slip. 

















iittala tat aaniataltenlliciabtactisd Sele ddan activdsthiban dealt ecickancgbtaaaebenchs olibakaisaiiiilinnettiechin 
Send as many different sets of solu- firet Figs — Seepestie Sagpon. Connections. 
: > — Josephine Freeman, ana. 
tions as you like, but each must be on a Boeeeeeeeeecsnesncecnesseneeenesssscenesessesnensnsesensncnrsecesesee Third Prize — Katharine Yardley, Minnesota. 
separate slip cut from THE JOURNAL’S Other Prizes— Alice J. Ryther, New York; ' 
puzzle page. The same article of 25 [PEERED T IAT MEE AP GE RS SE Mary T. Randall, Vermont; Henry M. Hart, The full, rich, delicious flavor of 
eee d h diff Montana ; Wilbur A. Bradley, New York; Nettie the World’s Choicest Wheat, as scientifically 
words may be used on eac uferent Burkholder, Minnesota; M. E. Womelsdorff, milled by us, appeals to all in search of proper 
5 pe 
slip if you like, or a different a a al ml a i taille ye ag — E. Hughes, Iowa; Mrs. A. U. psy ‘ Growin ee ompeseny. 
urrier, lowa; Evelyn Batterton, Illinois; Kate should have food at Nature’s first hands as 
you may see fit. DA TERRE) AOC ER ES oR EO, Eee SS REL * Teihes, Matuactrasetes $ Macy 2 Betis. Hew offered in 
: : * ersey; Ru! . Roots, mecticut; Virginia 
Mail your letter so that it will reach Arthur, New York; W. F. Smyth, Ohio; Helen | WHEA | "LE | , 
Philadelphia not earlier than May Visevevensnnnencnenensssnenensenessnenenenensneensnsaceseseceseseseananassensnensnsesarseneseaseeaees S. Smalley, New York; Mrs. Oscar A. Harding, | 
5, and not later than the morning of Vermont; Mrs. Harry H. Douglas, Minnesota; | The one cereal that’s proved the standby of 
Ma 10 g ERE SEEPS OR Aa oR APP, PRE eee! ee Ore 5-7 = —— robust families for over twenty years. Meat 
may *V. . » Ohio; am P. Normoyie, | bills are lessened by WHEATLET because you 
The correct solution of this month’s District of Columbia; Phoebe S. Raguet, Illinois ; receive nourishment which does not require 
3 . Siac Peude tensiects asst ieianendh didselgetics perks sSicoaphcweeliical Ad idewacbiomemadcdaastaiieshisabsatea Mrs. J. M. Wetherell, California; Mrs. J. W. | additional heat energy for redevelopment of 
puzzles will be published in the July Wolf, Tlinois; Grace M. Walters, Minnesota; | already formed tissues. That’swhy W HEATLET 
JOURNAL. Owing to lack of space the 10 James L. Steele, New York; Annie A. Earle, New | is cooling and fine flavored nutriment, and 
. BOR OF SPACe CMSB 10. eee eceeeeseeeeeeteneeeeeetanenensteenenensssenenssnsesnenesnenseensnssesassesesssecagunanansnes York; Mrs. E. B. Moore, California; Lizzie C. does not overheat the blood—digestion is 
articles cannot be published. We can- semana Lage oa ag» Lee Morrow, New be 4, given natural work to do, not found in 
: enry D. idge, Massachusetts; Mrs. G. W. | " ready-to-eat". cereals, oats or meat. 
not undertake to answer any questions Give full name and address here Emory, Pennsylvania; Sara Dwyer, Vermont; | Ween qeaiting: tee <2 oft aiet oie (send- 
about the puzzles. S. D. Maynard, Wisconsin; Inez L. Thurston, ing grocer’s name) our Violet Sachet Novelty, 
fe wes On Ne eR ee toe a RARE Re SIE, OE RT eeeenss Sees Seen; 3. 8. for your 'kerchief box, and U. S. Gov. report 





SOME PUZZLES YOU HAVE ASKED FOR 


Next month we shall begin to give some puz- 
zles that you have asked for — the kind you like 
best, and we confess we like them, too. Next 
month we shall show you how you can make $25 
out of a penny. 
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MOVING PICTURE Macune 
FROM DRAWINGS AND 
PHOTOGRAPHS ey 
cE Smite. 
MISS ALI DESCRIBES 
HARDSHIPS 
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Use No Other Slip Than This 


Write the 25-word 
article on the margin below. Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


Put one guess on each line and say no more. 


THE Puzz_e Epitor or 


THE Lapiges’ Home JouRNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 


P. ©. Box 1401 








Solution of the March Puzzles 
A PAGE OF INCONGRUITIES 


1 Mounting horse from wrong side 

2 Ernest Thompson Seton not an American 
3 No automobiles in Beecher’s time 

4 American telegraphy not established until 

1844 

5 Only thirty days in April 

6 No kerosene lamps in 1852 

7 Dewey not rear-admiral at Manila 

8 Flag’s stars excessive for Grant’s time 

9 Not “Bishop” Brooks until October, 1891 
10 Mrs, Burnett born in England 


PRIZE WINNERS 





Baking 
Powder 


NECESSARY FOR 
GOOD HEALTH 


Royal Baking 
Powder has been 
endorsed by Physi- 
cians, Physiologists 
and Government 
Chemists more em- 
phatically than any 
other article of food. 

Royal Baking 
Powder makes 
healthful food (al- 
together different 
from the alum-food 
made from cheap 
baking powder). 

These facts speak 
for good health, the 
most important 
consideration in life. 


GOOD HEALTH 
ECONOMY 
GOOD RESULTS 


We would like to compliment 
every reader of THe Lavies’ Home 
Journat with a copy of the new 
«*Royal Baker and Pastry Cook,”’ 
revised and enlarged with down to 
date methods and directions tor the 
Send name 
and address and mention Journat. 


Royal Baking Powder Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


best home cookery. 





—->F>>5 FT 
oe 


7 owe 


Moore, Minnesota; Mrs. J. B. Worrall, Kansas; | | 


Mrs. George Francis, California; Laura Frances 
Town, Indiana; Mrs. J. A. Hanna, Connecticut ; 
Susan Ball-Alexander, Kentucky; Grace Beck, 
California; Elizabeth Genung, Massachusetts ; 
Mrs. E. W. Langdon, Massachusetts; Alice K 
Healy, New York; Lula Laubach, Illinois; E. 
May Reber, Illinois. 


Sam “> + MMe 


proving WHEATLET’S claim of superiority. jy 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY, 
“* All the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat,” 
713 Franklin Squ 
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SOME CALIFORNIA HOUSES COSTING 


FROM $350 TO $2200 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL BY W. H. HILL 

















SHINGLE BUNGALOW OF FIVE ROOMS. 
BUILT AT A COST OF $1200 





COZY FIVE-ROOM COTTAGE. 


IT WAS BUILT 


SIX-ROOM COTTAGE WITH 


SHINGLE ROOF. 





MANY WI 9OWS AND 
COST $1900 

















AT A COST OF $600 RO 

















TEACHER'S BUNGALOW AND ARTIST'S STUDIO. 


BUILT AT A COST OF $2000 





EIGHT-ROOM COTTAGE WITH OVERHANGING 


SEASHORE 


COTTAGE OF SWISS DESIGN. 
ROOMS AND BATH. 


MOST ATTRACTIVE AND SPACIOUS COTTAGE: OF FOUR 


OMS AND BATHROOM. COST $1100 





CONTAINS EIGHT 
COST $2200 
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ROOF. BUNGALOW 


BUILT AT A COST OF $1000 

















THIS LITTLE SHINGLE BUNGALOW CONTAINS FOUR 


ROOMS. 








article. 





IT COST 


THIS COTTAGE OF FOUR ROOMS WAS BUILT FOR 
THE LOW SUM OF $900 


$1000 TO BUILD 





COTTAGE HAVING TH 





OF SEVEN ROOMS WITH LATTICED WINDOWS 


AND BROAD PORCH. COST $2000 


REE SPACIOUS ROOMS. 


IT WAS BUILT FOR $350 




















TWO COTTAGES FOR $300 EACH 


Will be told about in detail and illustrated by plans in a subsequent issue of THE JOURNAL. 
They actually cost, to build, $300 each, and they are really ideal summer homes and well built. 


Ries4s67868 


LITTLE BUNGALOW OF FOUR GOOD-SIZED ROOMS 


WHICH COST $1200 


Both houses will be shown in one 
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Make your 
own climate 


People travel for climate— 
we supply it in your home 
with 


AMERICAN [DEA 


Unlike other methods, our artistic pat- 
terns of radiators are placed under or - 
close to the windows and in vestibule 
or hallways where they immediately 
meet and warm the wintry blasts. 


The hot water or low pressure steam is 
compelled to silently circulate through 
every radiator, heice the home is uni- 
formly, automaticaily warmed through- 
out to any degree desired by the house- 
holder. Always under perfect control. 
The atmosphereis mild, balmy—perpetu- 

m4 ally like that of a perfect June evening. 


io Need not be connected to street water 
“5 «6supply. The fuel economy and cleanli- 
% ness pay for the a Foran in few years. 
me Advise us size and kind of buts, Be 


wish to*heat and we will send you, F. 


pq valuable information and booklet. 


Dept. 25 


CHICAGO 











LEADING \ is 


ee 


- 


UPHOLSTERY 
and DRY GOODS STORES sell 


SIMPSONS ” 
Gobelin Art Draperies 


Sole Manufacturers 
THE EDDYSTONE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MODERN DESIGNS 


For the home furnishing 


CRETONNE, TICKING, TAFFETA, 
SILKALINE, SATINE, 
CURTAIN LAWN, DENIM, 
DOTTED SWISS, Etc. 


Equal to Foreign Productions at 
ONE-THIRD the cost 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR SAMPLES 








CALIFORNIA 


with its lovely seaside re- 
sorts, orange groves, beau- 
tiful gardens and quaint old 
mission towns, is visited 
every year by thousands of 
tourists who travel over the 


UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


FASTEST TIME 
SHORTEST LINE 
SMOOTHEST TRACK 


Accommodations for all classes of 
passengers. 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P. & T/A. 


UNION PACIFIC 
Omaha, Neb. 










































MARION PLEW 
Austin, Illinois 








d 5 Years Old 



























ELEANOR G. CRABB 
North Tonawanda, New York 
3 Years 8 Months Old 


x . 



































A DOROTHY D. MEREDITH 
Z San Francisco, Catifornia 
5 Years Old 






































WILLIAM B. GRISWOLD 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
5 Years 6 Months Old 










































ELINOR C. NIELSEN 
Oakland, California 
2 Years Old 






































JAMES A. MASON 
Buffaio, New York 
11 Months Old 
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CHARLOTTE L. STEVENS 
Syracuse, New York 
4 Years Old 



























ELIZABETH D. CALLAWAY AND SISTER 


LOIS A. STEINER 
Cleveland, Ohio 
2 Years Old 


merely as one man's point of view. 


AN EXPLANATION BY MR. RUSSELL: Personal taste was not the basis on whig 
I determined my choice of these children; otherwise my selection might be interestinJ 
Nature's best intentions were first considered. Natura 
unquestionably intends perfection in the creation of all her forms and types, and if alj tp, 


The four large pictures are from drawings by Mr. Russell from photographs submitted jp 7 


THE PRETTIEST CHID! 


37 OF THE 112 SELECTED FOR 


JOUR 





conditions 
The condi 
children, I 
person | te 








rnal's com 





























Knoxville, Tennessee 


Sand 7 Years Old 
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BARBARA WATKINS 
a a <7 Louisville, Kentucky 
5 Years 4 Months Old 


























HAMILTON P. EDWARDS, Brookline, Massachusetts 


5 Years Old 


Almost perfect in appearance. One might wish for a brow slightly longer, 
a mouth just a little less full, so that the word “ almost’ could be omitted. 
Still, the brow is very good, giving reasonable indication of a thoughtful nature ; 
while in the mouth there seems to be evidence of musical and artistic sensibility. 























JUNE D. EDWARDS, Portland, Maine 





4 Years Old 
This child was chosen because of her very good, well-proportioned features. From | 
Lacking strictly classic features, she makes up for it by representing a type of the de 
which she might well be the ideal. Her wonderful eyes, piquant nose, round wonde 
baby cheeks and the great mass of hair are all charming. head i 
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HELENE M. SANDS 
Auburn, Maine 
5 Years 8 Months Old 
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HARRY K. FRONTZ, JR. 
Montgomery, Pennsylvania 
3 Years 9 Months Old 








\ 

















Name withheld 
by parents’ request 


























CONSTANCE MORRISON ROBERT H. JONES 
Lafayette, Indiana Dayton, Ohio 
4 Years Old 


2 Years 7 Months Old 








ELIZABETH WOOD 
Kenilworth, Illinois 
3 Years 6 Months Old 












































SHIDREN IN AMERICA 
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JOURNAL BY WALTER RUSSELL 


conditions of creation could be exactly favorable she could produce perfect forms and types. 
The conditions, however, never are exact/y favorable. Therefore, in searching for beautiful 
children, | considered those which closely approximated perfection. Afterward I allowed 


person | taste to influence me. WALTER RUSSELL 






mal'scompetition. In June we shall give four more drawings and thirty-four photographs 









































































GENEVA L. THEALL FJ, 
San José, California 
6 Years 6 Months Old 





DONALDSON B. COOPER 
Germantown, Pennsylvania 
4 Years 8 Months Old 























CATHARINE W., CLIFFORD 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
5 Years Old 











HELEN B. MOORE 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
6 Years Old 




















MARGARET H. ROOSEVELT 
Denver, Colorado 
3 Years Old 
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CI ap 7) —— 
.—  ||4 BEULAH W. ZIMMERMAN 
a rencimeereinnenceemeen Fremont, Ohio =e 
TOWNSEND D. EACHUS, St. Paul, Mirncsota 3 Years Old } 
6 Years Old cc —— 








From the shape of the head, the sympathetic growth and arrargement of the hair, ‘ 
the deep dreamy eycs, and the sensitive, though slightly imperfect mouth, the f . Fe, ; - 
wonderful oval contour of the cheeks (for a boy), from the very pose of the ere le P 7 
head itself, one gathers the unmistakable impression of fine poetic sensibilities. 4 ; , 














DOROTHY M. CAMPBELL 
Dedham, Massachusetts 
5 Years. Old 
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MARY H. TRIMBLE 
Allegheny, Pennsylvania 
4 Years 11 Months Old 



























PENELOPE P, HUBBARD 
Toledo, Ohio 
15 Months Old 
































GEORGE C. LEWIS, JR. 
Albany, New York MARIE O. FISCHER, Seattle, Washington 














2 3 Years Old 5 Years Old 
Physically this little maid is the embodiment of perfection in every proportion : 
f & in the almost ideal mouth, the perfectly classic nose, almost perfect eyes, and 
et ~*) beautiful proportion of the head, despite the mass of hair inartistically arranged. 


Every feature, every contour is most pleasing. 
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DONALD H. WHITMER 
Goshen, Indiana 
4 Years 6 Months Old 




























SARA E. DANTZLER 
Moss Point, Mississippi 
18 Months Old 
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FRANCES G. NICHOLSON ELLA H. GEORGEN KATHERINE KAUTZ WALTER J. PHILLIPS 
Union, South Carclina Kansas City, Missouri Indianapolis, Indiana Scranton, Pennsylvania 
9 Years 6 Months Old 3 Years 5 Months Old 7 Years Old 4 Years 10 Months Old 
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CHAMBER 


A MEETING FOR MOTHERS OF YOUNG CHILDREN 


HE earth is so beautiful, the sky 

so benignly blue, and all 
Nature so glad and happy at 
its work of revival and resto- 
ration that I have chosen from 
all. which my correspondence 
lays bare that form of anxiety 
which has most hope of certain 
relief, and about which I can 
speak with the most positive assurance of 
cure, It is the time of hope. 

The loveliness which clothes the valley we 
love, the budding eagerness of vine and shrub 
to put forth leaf and flower, the ceaseless song 
of birds, the playful awkwardness of the 
lambkins beside the ewes far down on the 
meadow-lands, the freshness of our Council 
Chamber all rehabilitated for our spring 
meetings, the honeyed breath of the pansies 
under our great window —all appeal to us to 
make this a meeting of special promise. 

Those outside of our regular membership 
do not quite understand the reasons which 
actuated those who gave us our meeting- 
place. Our Council is sometimes taken for 
a place of discussion of the ordinary conduct 
of life, and not known to be the refuge of the 
weary, the weak, the sorrowful and burdened 
hearts not able to join in the eager psalm 
with which the more fortunate encourage 
each other as they toil. 

It behooves us to keep fast hold of the pri- 
mal object of our organization as a Council. 
We are brought together to strengthen each 
other with good cheer of eternal hope, and 
to hold on to God’s promise that ‘‘as our 
day is so shall our strength be.”’ 





Each Child is a Law Unto Himself 


ET us for this, our May, meeting ‘‘ look out 

and not in, up and not down,”’ and take 

a new draught of courage. The frozen earth 

has yielded up its buried seeds; let us warm 

our hearts in God’s sunshine and keep on with 

unfailing energy and fidelity: we shall surely 
attain something. 

But as I have proposed to give this meeting 
to mothers and their little ones I must not for- 
get how hard it is for both to be long detained, 
and go at once to the matter in hand. 

Much comes to me in the way of questions 
regarding the discipline of little children — 
as one mother expresses it: ‘‘ Children too 
young to reason, who are yet forming bad 
habits.’”’ 

When shall we say that children do begin 
to reason? If we mean when dothey become 
capable of weighing two sides of an argu- 
ment and coming to a.correct conclusion, we 
shall have to be wiser than all the scientists 
and the students of child-nature before we 
can give a positive or even a probable reply. 
Each child is a law unto himself—a separate 
mind coming to a separate conclusion. But 
if we mean how soon can a child compre- 
hend that certain things produce certain 
results, I fancy that every watchful mother 
will have discovered that even the tiny infant 
at her breast has the power to discern what 
brings to him his heart’s desire and learns to 
resist what interferes with his satisfaction 
and comforts. 


Punishment Should Never be Given in Anger 


pPUnsaeens means such a very different 
thing in different mothers’ minds that it is 
hard to talk clearly and helpfully to a meet- 
ing like this of ours. In thousands of cases 
children, especially very young children, are 
puzzled beyond the reach of their under- 
standing by being punished because they are 
annoying, not because they are doing wrong. 

In the course of a day’s travel in any 
public conveyance —our ordinary street cars 
or ferryboats, for instance—you will see a 
half-laughing child pull perseveringly at his 
mother’s bonnet-strings or veil and suddenly 
receive a sharp, hard slap which sets him 
crying violently. There is nothing for the 
child’s mind to take hold of. At home ina 
leisure hour perhaps his annoying little pulls 
and tugs would be taken as a challenge to a 
game of romps: he has not reached the place 
where he can discern the subtle points of 
propriety. Nothing is ever taught by the 
reproof or punishment which is given as the 
result of personal annoyance and impatience 
and involves no principle whatever. 

What we seek to establish through punish- 
ment and discipline is a knowledge of right 
and wrong: we are in pursuit of something 
which shall establish in a child’s mind a 
conviction that such and such a thing is an 
evil thing to do, and that it will surely entail 
discomfort and restraint. We are not con- 
cerned about to-day and this misdemeanor 
so much as we are by the necessity to im- 
press upon the child that there are constant 
inflexible laws which he must yield to, not 
once, but always. 


It does not take much profound thought 
to see that the discipline which makes the 
most lasting impression, and the reason for 
it that is made most clear to his comprehen- 
sion, influences the child the most deeply. 

A certain anxious mother says that her 
little boy of seven pays no attention to a 
whipping, even that which she considers 
severe. He is inclined to be untruthful, and 
whenever she discovers that he is trying to 
deceive she immediately whips him. Some- 
times he will confess his untruth, sometimes 
he sticks obstinately to his statement. 

Who of us who have been imaginative as 
children can be sure how certain preposses- 
sions come and_ are rooted in the small 
brains? Who shall say exactly what he 
thinks to be real and what he knows to be 
invention pure and simple? What do we 
expect whipping to do in such a case beyond 
hardening a child’s heart? 


Give the Child Time to Think 


HE first thing we desire to attain is that 

the baby heart shall learn that a lie isa 
shameful and detestable thing. After a quiet 
talk that does not express our own anger or 
discouragement, but sadly and tenderly tells 
what falsehood is and how false tongues are 
regarded in the world, if that child were 
undressed and put to bed for the day he 
would have time to think out the meaning of 
his words. If no one but the mother—not 
an angry, but a gentle, sorrowful mother— 
were allowed to speak to the offender; no 
amusement offered, only the relief of seeing 
his mother’s face and hearing her patient 
voice in order to keep the nerves quiet and 
the brain calm, more would be done than we 
could estimate. A hundred whippings would 
count as nothing in the scale of values. 

The sense that a lie unfits a child for the 
trust of his family is a strong help. I knew 
a boy with this inclination cured by his 
father’s refusing to shake hands with him 
for days together. ‘‘I only shake hands 
with gentlemen,’’ was the expression, very 
natural to an old-school Virginian of his 
day, ‘‘and no one can be a gentleman who 
does not speak the truth.’’ No whips ever 
cut so deep as this discipline of being out- 
side of the pale which his hereditary instinct 
made him feel was his birthright. 


An Effectual Form of Discipline 


AA. forms of discipline which involve re- 
straint of motion are very impressive to 
helpful children. Having to sit still for an 
hour is a most serious matter, and one which 
is apt to affect obstinate and turbulent spirits 
very helpfully. Taking away antagonism, 
such as contention and angry expostulation 
create, is like. putting out a fire by ceasing 
to add fuel. ‘‘ It takes two to make a quar- 
rel’’ is an old and very significant proverb, 
and very often the parent who at heart wishes 
earnestly to help a child loses all chance of 
doing any good by descending into what is 
in truth an unseemly dispute, when a firm, 
quiet enforcement of absolute stillness upon 
a chair will be as subduing as an opiate. 

I cannot leave the especial fault of untruth 
without one other suggestion. In itself it is 
so serious and destructive a fault, and so 
many find it hard to deal with. 

Unless it is so glaring a fact that you 
cannot avoid showing that you know the 
child is really guilty, I have much faith in the 
practice of avery wise and successful teacher 
who made it the capital sin in his category of a 
pupil’s offenses. It was such an atrocious 
thing —a genuine lie—that he held it up as 
an impossibility among those he governed. 
You might readily be mistaken— you might 
easily say, if you were angry, more than you 
intended, but to tell an untruth deliberately 
was too dreadful a thing to be talked of. If 
you thought you were mistaken, why, only 
acknowledge your error and all would be 
well, but if a deliberate untruth were made 
plain the pupil was set apart as the subject 
of the most severe discipline. Not to be 
allowed to speak to a schoolmate for a week 
was no easy punishment. If a second offense 
occurred dismissal was sure. 


The Hardest Fault to Eradicate 


F ALL the faults we have to eradicate, 
untruthfulness needs the most patient, 
gentle faithfulness, the most studious tender- 
ness. Bodily purishment is almost sure to 
incite such children to use any subterfuge to 
escape. Especially do we need to meet any 
form of confession with forgiveness. 

These first young years are our time to 
keep our hopes ever buoyant. We can then 
help te keep the gay young hearts pure, we can 
guide the active, imaginative minds into ways 
of right thinking, and the gay, impulsive 
hearts into right feeling, 


Children Must be Trained Aright 


D° YOU remember the trouble the gardener ‘ 


had last year with the honeysuckle over 
our little gate? Do you recall his vexation 
because it would climb toward the right and 
leave one side of the arch bare? See how 
symmetrical it is to-day! You scarcely see 
the supporting frame, and next month we 
shall walk under a perfect half-circle of fra- 
grant blossoms. It cost him a daily visit all 
the season of growth, and a steady hand 
which guided and bent, but never broke, a 
twig. 

That is the reason your inquiries and diffi- 
culties seem to be best answered in this time 
of Nature’s obedient growth and develop- 
ment. We are all in our nurseries like 
patient gardeners, ceaselessly at work, and 
like them we shall seldom be unrewarded. 
But like these beautifiers of the earth, we 
must be indefatigable: no spasmodic atten- 
tion now and again will answer. In season 
and out of season—in heat and cold—in 
drought and rain—vigilant against enemies 
—never slow to uphold the weak. Unlike 
the gardeners we have responsive human 
hearts to aid us as well as the power of love. 

Among the various forms of perplexity 
which these young mothers show who now 
desire the discussion of their children’s dis- 
cipline, none has so far spoken of fear that 





she may allow her little ones to grow up self- | 


absorbed and unfit to help each other or the 
world. Yet it is often the most unselfish 
mother who unconsciously trains her children 
to be both exacting and terribly selfish. 

From his earliest conscious action a child 
must be taught to consider others and take 
his share of family self-denial. The tired 
mother who never asks help from her daugh- 
ter, and who deprives herself of needed 
comforts to indulge her sons in their every 
whim, is injuring them beyond recovery. 
That each member of a household shall take 
its share of that which is for the good of the 
whole is absolutely essential to the formation 
of individual fine character. 


Take Up the Lesson of the Hour 


O REST mother, to help her, to make 

some pleasant place in her day, can be 
instilled into very young hearts. To watch 
out to make father’s return bright—to learn 
not to count upon him as a means of unend- 
ing supply, demands upon whom never cease, 
can be instilled into little hearts before they 
seem in any way responsible. Thehalf-baby 
who has already learned to look for a daily 
gift from father’s pocket, and lost the joy of 
welcoming him for his own sake, has quite 
maturity enough to imbibe better ideas. If 
there is only development enough to reach 
the sagacity of the affectionate little spaniel, 





who trots off proudly to bring his master’s | 
slippers, a child can surely have an equal | 


understanding and learn to think of giving | 


comfort rather than standing on tiptoe of 
expectation ‘“‘ to get something.’’ 

You have such a wide field, such an inter- 
esting, noble work, such a wonderful reward 
awaiting you, young mothers, that it changes 
the atmosphere of our Council Chamber to 
see your faces, where usually I see those that 
are furrowed by the years of suffering which 
have cost your elders so much! 

Oh, take up the lesson of the hour, and 
let nothing draw your hearts and ever-busy 
hands from the service of your children. No 
wonder you are anxious—no wonder you 
demand from those who have gone a longer 
distance on life’s journey: ‘‘ How shall I 
defend them? How shall I make them 
mature into noble men and women?’’ 


A Mother is Her Child’s Object-Lesson 


ELL aware—no one could know better 

—how imperfectly I can impart what I 
long to convey, I still venture to beg of you to 
realize how incomiparably more important 
are these young lives than any other posses- 
sions you can ever have, and to entreat you 
to remember that the first step toward their 
perfection is the setting of the example they 
need to see continually before them. A 
mother who is impatient of speech, who 
lacks delicacy and refinement in dress and 
act, who is careless of the truth and selfish 
toward her husband, cannot make her chil- 
dren gentle, and refined, and true, and un- 
selfish by all the teaching in the world. She 
is their object-lesson, and the gardener whom 
we watch at work about our pleasant place 
of meeting could as well expect to find roses 
on his honeysuckle arch as for a mother to 
find her children developing into what she 
has never shown them to be lovely. 

Through these coming summer days let us 
remember Nature’s lesson as we learn it to- 
day: the flower and the fruit will be found 
true to the parent type. 


























KARPEN 


Genuine 
Leather 


Furniture 


Ask any dealer for, and insist on seeing, Karpen 
Leather Susshues if you want to be absolutely sure 
the leather furniture you buy is covered with the 
very best genuine leather made— Karpen Sterling 
Leather. faentity it by the two trade-marks shown 
below. They are put on every piece of Karpen 
Furniture for the protection of the ublic because of 
the many cheap leathers so cleverly finished as to 
look like the best. Appearances are so deceitful in 
leather that you run a great risk in buying unknown 
makes. No risk attaches to purchases of Karpen 
Leather Furniture —we refund money if it is not as 
represented. Costs no more than unknown makes. 
Greatest variety and beauty of design— honest 
cabinet making and upholstery. 

The spring-work in Karpen Furniture is the stand- 
ard adopted by the U. S. Government and specified 
in all its upholstered furniture. 


A sample of Karpen Sterling Leather 18 inches 
square—enough to cover a chair — sent - 
paid for 75 cents. Name color when eodeuing. 
Insist on seeing 
these trade-marks 


on all the leather 
upholstered furni- 

















Guaraniced ture you buy. Sold 
ene ret only through lead- 
Fu ; et 

ov oe . es ing dealers every 


where. 





Send today for free sample of Karpen Sterling 
Leather and our 64-p. catalogue. It exposes the 
shams in leather furniture. Shows over 400 beau- 
tiful and correct Karpen designs, and tells how 
and where they may be most appropriately used. 


S. Karpen & Bros., Fon sig SS ook 


Established 188. 
World's largest makers of fine upholstered furniture. 





THE Blasius piano has all of the desired 


tone and touch qualities. The cele- 
brated concert pianist, Constantin von 
Sternberg, writes: 
‘* The Blasius meets and to 
every requirement of the artist.’’ 
And it is so built as to permanently re- 
tain these qualities. 


You can buy the Blasius by mail, 


first having it sent on trial and satisfying your- 
self of its superiority. We will send engrav- 
ings and descriptions of the newest styles, from 
which you can make selection. Payment 
arranged conveniently. 

Write for particulars of this offer. 


Brasius = a 


It’s Beautiful, Elegant and 


U. f You can’t find a better, a hand- 
se somer, or a more durable strainer 
for $2.00 than our 
















Silver Tea Strainer at 35c. It has 
Made of solid White Metal, quad- Satisfied 
r Silver plated, eboniz hundreds of 
handle 4 inches long — bow] customers, 

is big enough Delivered free and 
to fita money promptly refund- 


teacup. ed if it does not satisfy 
you in every particular. This 
is but one the many ex- 
quisite articles we manufacture 
in silver-plate. Send for free 
catalogue. Remit by money- 
= Stamps or silver, at our 


Jervis Silver Co., Dept. B, Port Jervis, N.Y. 


Fresh Laid Eggs 


WE HAVE A PLAN by which we are supplying hun- 


dreds of fastidious families with 
fresh laid eggs delivered at the door at little more than the 
cost of stale, cold storage eggs. You don't know how delicious 
eggs can be until you have used “‘ Clover Brand Eggs’ fresh 
from healthy, grain fed fowls. Booklet and Plan FREE. 


CLOVER BRAND EGG CO., 24 Clover Street, IONLA, MICH. 


fF NO DIRT LEFT 


In clothes washed with the 
“BUSY BEE WASHER” 
100 pieces in one hour and no 

hard work done. Tats the 

record. ‘anted. 
Exclusive sale, rite for terms. 


BUSY BEE WASHER COMPANY, Box K, ERIE, PA. 
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ANY requests have 
come to me for in- 
formation on the 
subject of the con- 
ventional setting 
and serving of the 
table. I will give the rules of the 
present usage, leaving each inquirer 
to make the adaptation according to 

the means, needs and circumstances of her 

ow! household. 

The first rule of all is not to attempt more 
than one can do easily and well. Anything 
conspicuously out of harmony with one’s cir- 
cumstances is in bad taste. It is, however, 
quite possible to combine simplicity with a 
pleasing presentation of food, and the ac- 
cepted standards have been made witha view 
to minimizing the difficulties. 

For instance, the placing of glasses, spoons 
and knives at the right of the plate and the 
forks at the left is not an arbitrary regulation, 
but because the forks are used by the left hand 
and the other things by the right. 

That each dish passed around the table 
by the servant is offered at the left of a person, 
and all plates removed from the right, does 
not come from any fashionable precedent, but 
for the greater ease in helping one’s self and 
convenience to the per- 
son serving the table, 
who may thus use the 
right hand in with- 
drawing the plates. 


8 Speer ane the con- 
venience, the eye 
is also to be pleased. 
In setting a table, 
therefore, the dishes 
should be placed with 
careful regularity, the 
plates at each side 
opposite each other. 
The room must be 
freshly aired, shaded 
in summer, and every possible sunbeam 
encouraged to enter in winter. 

The modern breakfast table is dainty in 
appearance: the linen, whatever its quality, 
immaculate. A dish of fruit or a few grow- 
ing ferns occupies the centre. The tray with 
the coffee service, cups — each standing in its 
saucer if there be room, not piled up—and 
the plate of the lady of the house is at one 
end. A teaspoon in each saucer does away 
with the old-fashioned spoon-holder. 

At each place or “‘cover’’ is a plate, 
dessertspoon, knife and the forks that will 
be required, a freshly-filled glass of iced 
waiter, but without ice, and a small salt-cellar 
at the left—unless large ones are at the four 
corners of the table. 

If bread-and-butter plates are used they 
are placed, with small silver knives upon 
them, at the left of the breakfast plate. 
Upon this the napkin is laid, simply folded. 
Napkin-rings are out of fashion. 

As fruit often forms the first course some- 
times finger-bowls are placed at the beginning 
of the meal—grapefruit or unhulled straw- 
berries make their presence to be desired — 
otherwise they are used only at its close. 

As each soiled plate is removed with 
ove hand a clean one is substituted by the 
other. When the hot plates have replaced 
those used for the fruit the lady of the house 
will have poured the coffee. A cereal is 
usually served next, followed, perhaps, by 
ey gs, fish, kidneys or mince. 





“EACH DISH Is 
OFFERED AT 
THE Lert’ 


N°? HOT dishes are placed upon the tables 

of fashionable folk in these days; every- 
thing is passed around. Those, however, who 
like old-time ways adhere to the custom of 
having the principal dishes placed before the 
master of the house to serve; others wait 
upon themselves, summoning assistance by 
a bell when needed. 

In winter steaming food upon the table has 
a suggestion of homely comfort, but in warm 
weather the newer way has its advantages. 

Dry toast is hidden in the folds of a nap- 
kin to keep it hot, as are also boiled eggs if 
egg-cups are at each cover, or they are passed 
on a tray in the small egg-cups. Dessert- 
spoons are used for grapefruit, berries and 
cereals. Smaller nap- 
kins are used for break- 
fast and luncheon. 

At luncheon the cus- 
tom of using a bare 
table has been revived. 
Doilies which match 
the centrepiece are’ 
placed under the plates 
and principal dishes. 
Many, however, prefer 
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THE LADY 


to use a tablecloth over pedir 
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HE tea service is on the luncheon table 
except when many guests are present, and 
the lady of the house makes the tea; the water 
is supplied from a kettle over an alcohol lamp. 
If the ‘‘ good old-fashioned way”’ be fol- 
lowed, the bread, butter, cake, preserves or 
fruit are placed on the table before the sum- 


mons to the meal is given. A folded doily is 
interposed between the bread, cake, etc., and 
the plates containing them. The castor is 
relegated to the side table, its furnishings: 
being less used than formerly. 

As has been said, it is the fashion to have 
no food on the table, but four small dishes of 
pretty china, glass or silver are placed 
around the floral centrepiece (a foot from it) 
containing small dainties, as, for instance, 
cakes or wafers, peppermints, prunes, maple 
sugar, preserved ginger, almonds and raisins, 
etc. Smaller dishes of olives and radishes 
give a pretty touch to the table. 

Though we may prefer the old way when 
the family is alone, it has been found not 
only more attractive but also far easier to serve 
a meal in the newer mode; and when we have 
guests we welcome all that helps to make the 
service move smoothly. Each dish is passed 
around in turn, beginning at the right and 
left of the hostess alternately, and placed on 
the side table when not in use. No broken 
food or half-filled dishes are in sight. That 
which well-bred people accept to-day as the 
most ordinary commonplace was once an in- 
novation, challenged and demurred at by those 
who liked accustomed ways. 

With this fashion has come that of provid- 
ing little more than just enough —a hint from 
the frugal French, who deprecate anything 
that seems wasteful. 


A LUNCHEON may begin with fruit and 
end with some simple sweet, or begin 
with bouillon (served in cups) and conclude 
with fruit—the intermediate courses eggs or 
fish, one hot meat with a single vegetable, or 
a cold meat with a salad. The provision of 
fewer courses or more is allowable. 

Mineral waters are served in small tum- 
blers. All the spoons, knives and forks may 
be on the table from the beginning of the 
meal, greatly simplifying the service. 

Afternoon tea is usually served at five 
o’clock, but the arrival of callers between the 
hours of four 
and six is the 
signal for its 
offering, 
whether ac- 
cepted or not. 

Some per- 
sons have 
their tea- 
tables ready 
set in their 
drawing or 
living rooms, 
requiring 
only to have 
the kettle 
filled and the 
cream and 
cakes or tiny 
cress, olive or cucumber sandwiches brought 
in. Others follow the English custom and 
have everything brought in on a large tray 
and deposited upon the tea-table. 

An informal assemblage of a few congenial 
spirits asked to meet and chat over a cup of 
tea is the simplest of feminine functions. 





‘THE SIMPLEST OF FUNCTIONS" 


Blige serving of a dinnes is a subject which 
must be treated at such length that it may 
be considered later by itself. 

The Sunday night supper is an informal 
meal served very simply. 

The fernery or fruit-dish holds its place, 
but the dishes of small dainties are replaced 
_by plates of light biscuits, muffins, thin bread 
and butter, cake, berries in their season, or 
canned fruits, and a salad. 

An entrée of some sort, one meat, hot or 
cold, with its attendant vegetable or salad, 
form the usual menu. Only tea, hot or iced, 
and sparkling waters are served. 

I have here given the modern mode of set- 
ting and serving a table. The degrees of 
elegance or simplicity are marked by the 
table furnishings and its provision. 


What I Am Asked 


MAID MARIAN. Under 
the cover of your incognito 
I may speak the more 
frankly, especially as you 
desire the answer published 
for the benefit of other girls. If a young man 
insists upon holding your hand when calling 
upon you, in spite of your protestations, it 
must be only because he does not believe you 
to be serious, or else he is a man who should 
be refused admittance at your door. If, how- 
ever, you laugh and pretend to be in earnest, 
and yet cannot control your face so as to con- 
vince him that you are really annoyed, he 
cannot be blamed, perhaps, if he pushes the 
fun (as he probably regards it) a little too far. 
Look into his face with gentle seriousness, 
without anger, saying, ‘‘ Please, Mr.— ,” and 
see how quickly he will accede to your wishes. 


Anything in the nature of a loose robe or 
“negligee” is quite unfit to be worn in 
a public dining-room. The most exact 
neatness of attire is observed by well-bred 
persons in all public places. 





MILDRED. It isa question to be decided for | 
individual cases whether or not one is privi- 
leged to attend a church wedding uninvited. 
If, beyond question, it be ascertained that no 

resentation cards have been inclosed with the 
invitations, if there will probably be plenty of 
room in the church, and one has a personal 
interest in the bride, there may be no objection | 
to entering the church, taking an inconspic- 
uous seat and following the service with 
reverent observance. 


Nothing so jars upon all one’s instincts 
of propriety and so shocks one’s sensibili- 
ties as to see or hear a girl show a lack of 
respect and deference to her mother — 
except when the affront is offered to her 
Sather. Those who so err should be made 
to feel the smart of general disapprobation. 


Mrs. J. S. L. A correspondent suggests 
that I call attention to the habit of crossing the | 
knees, and I very gladly comply. It is never | 
done in European countries, even among 
men— much less do women doit. It is called 
‘‘a vulgar American habit.’? Some make the 
excuse that “‘ it is so comfortable,’’ but so are 
many other uncouth positions that -detract 
from the gracefulness of a woman. To over- 
come the habit one must not permit its indul- 
gence in privacy. 


At an evening reception a woman dresses 
asforadinner. Some persons wear high- 
necked and some low-necked gowns, but 
none wear hats. White glacé kid gloves 
(not suede) complete every toilette. 


OLivE. You are one of several prospective 
brides who ask what 





art in a church wedding | 


may be taken by children besides the flower- | 


girls or ring-bearer. 
two little boys carried the white satin pillows 
up the aisle for the bride and bridegroom to 
kneel upon, placed them in position, and then 
retired to right and left. 


After-calls are not expected by the hostess 
who has given an afternoon reception. 
On the contrary, it is her obligation to 
return the calls of all who have been pres- 
ent at her house upon that occasion. She 
is, however, accorded the privilege of doing 
* this at her convenience. A reception in 
the evening is more in the nature of an 
entertainment and not a “come-and-go 
affair.” After-cails are therefore made 
upon the hostess within a month after the 
Sunction. 


Jessie. At church weddings every woman 
should wear a hat, including the bride if she 
does not wear a veil. This is according to 
both custom and precedent. 


When inviting young men to call it is 
better to mention some special times when 
one is likely to be at home. It makes the 
difference of impression on the mind 
between receiving a definite invitation and 
an indefinite one. 


SusiE S. If one is asked by the carver to 
make a choice of a certain part of a fowl it 
is polite to do so, but one should not express 
a preference uninvited. In America we think 
it more considerate to others not to begin eat- 
ing until all or nearly all are helped. In 
England they think it unnecessary to wait. 
When asked to pass a certain dish to another 
it would indeed be very rude to serve one’s 
- before offering it to the one who asked you 
or it. 





HOW TO ENTERTAIN THIS SUMMER 


Prettily, pleasantly and yet simply. This “The Lady 
from Philadelphia ’’ will show exactly how to do during the 
summer, giving both indoor and outdoor suggestions. And 
in addition The Journal will give several pages of new out- 
door fétes, indoor fun, picnics, days in the open, etc. 


IF YOU STAY HOME THIS SUMMER 


Let The Journal help you by telling you how other 
women remained at home, and what they did to make their 
homes comfortable and happy. Over 150 clever women 
have sent their best “‘ how to be happy though at home ”’ 
summer hints to The Journal, and -we shall print them all. 


At a recent ceremony | 

















Writing Paper 


HAND MADE STYLE 


Have you seen our Highland 
Linen with rough or deckle 
edges? This is the latest 
fine writing paper. 

Highland Linen is one 
of our most popular pa- 
pers and in Hand Made 
Style will be even more 
popular. 

Every woman and most 
men will be delighted with 
the purely zsthetic quality 
of this paper, which we 

have in three sizes only — 
Duchess — for notes, Critique 

—for letters, and Nelson for 
men’s use, in White, Pearl Gray 
and Swiss Blue. 

Your dealer should be able to 
show it to you. If not send his 
name and we will send you 
samples. 

Twotone Linen is another 
popular fabric surfaced paper. 

Ask for samples if you are 

not familiar with it. 


Eaton-Hurlbut 
Paper Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 








Spoons and Forks 
that bear this trade mark 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 
STERLING INLAID 


have Solid Silver where 
it wears 


This gives the durability of 
solid silver and costs but little 
more than ordinary plated ware. 

Every article bearing the above 
trade mark is guaranteed for 

25 years. For sale by lead- 
ing jewelers. Send for 
booklet No. 225 R, showing 

various patterns. E 
HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. ¥ 

(International Silver Co., 
‘ Successor). 


j Bridgeport, Conn. 
ens RATE DO NBT 


1823 





























GIVE this 
| month a 

few of my 
best recipes 
for cooking 
vegetables. 
Vegetables, as 
well as animal 
foods, contain 
nitrogenous 
substances. 
Fats are well 
re presented, 
and while they 
resemble in 
chemical composition the 
animal fats, the fact re- 
mains that they produce 
less heat on combustion. They con- 
tain more olein and less of the solid 
components. To the vegetable king- 
dom we look for our carbohydrates, 
sugars and starches— both difficult 
materials to cook well. The remain- 
ing constituents, mineral salts, have 
great dietetic importance; they are 
easily dissolved and lost in cooking. 
Potash in green vegetables is more 
abundant than soda; rice, however, 
contains a liberal allowance of the 
latter. Use salt with green vege- 
tables and potatoes, but not with rice. 
One fact must not be forgotten: the 
mineral ingredients in vegetables are 
frequently united with organic acids, 
which when burned in the body give 
alkaline salts. For this reason veg- 
etable foods are recommended to 
persons with gouty diathesis and 
those inclined to uric acid conditions 
or rheumatism. Vegetable proteids 
do not yield uric acid. 

All vegetables should go over the 
fire in boiling water. Green vege- 
tables must be cooked in salted water; 
underground vegetables and those 
containing starch in unsalted water. 
They must boil from the time they go 
over the fire until they are drained. 
All vegetables containing sulphur, as 
cabbage, onions and turnips, must be 
cooked in uncovered saucepans, or 
they will give off unpleasant odors. 
Add butter or fat after they are taken 
from the fire. All starchy vegetables 
are rendered difficult of digestion 
when cooked in heated fat. 












To Cook Rice 


WasH half a pound of rice through 
several cold waters; drain, and 
stand it aside for thirty minutes. 
Sprinkle it slowly in two quarts of 
rapidly boiling water; boil continu- 
ously for fifteen’ minutes; drain, toss 
it with a fork, and stand it in the oven 
for ten minutes to dry. 
Serve in an uncovered dish. 


Spaghetti 

RASP half a pound of macaroni 
in your hand, put the ends down 
in a kettle of boiling water, and as 
they soften, slightly press until the 
whole is under the water. Shake it 
apart with a fork, add a teaspoonful 
of salt, and boil rapidly for twenty 
minutes. Drain, throw it in cold 
water for fifteen minutes, and drain 
again. Return it to the kettle, cover 
with a pint of good stock to which 
you have added a teaspoonful of beef 
extract. Cook slowly for twenty 
minutes; add a level teaspoonful of 
salt, two rounding tablespoonfuls of 
butter, and two tablespoonfuls of 
tomato paste mixed with half a cup- 
ful of good cream. Stir constantly 
until it reaches the boiling point. 
Turn ona large platter, and pass with 

it grated parmesan. 


Summer Squash 

UT the squash in eighths; take 
off the rind and cut each piece 
into cubes of about one inch. Throw 
them into boiling, salted water, and 
cook slowly for thirty minutes until 
transparent. Drain carefully in a 
colander, dish, and cover with cream 

or Hollandaise sauce. 


Stulfed Potatoes 


W458 four large potatoes and cut 
them into halves crosswise. 
With a ‘‘ scoop’’ take out the centres, 
leaving a wall at least half an inch 
thick. Bake these shells in a hot 
oven for twenty minutes. Chop suf- 
ficient meat to make a pint; adda 
level teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoon- 
ful of pepper, a tablespoonful of 
grated onion, a_ tablespoonful of 
chopped parSley; add sufficient stock 
to make the mixture moist (about half 
acupful). Remove the potatoes from 


My Best Vegetable Recipes 


the oven; fill the shells with this mix- 
ture, rounding it up; dust them 
lightly with breadcrumbs and bake 
until browned. Serve as a supper or 
luncheon dish. . 

Sweet potatoes may be used in place 
of white if preferred. 


Hashed Brown Potatoes 


ASH sufficient cold: boiled pota- 
toes to make a pint; add two 
level teaspoonfuls of salt, a salt- 
spoonful of pepper, and about four 
tablespoonfuls of cream. Put a 
tablespoonful of butter in a shallow 
frying-pan ; when hot turn in the pota- 
toes; pack them down smooth andeven 
witha spatula; cook slowly until they 
are thoroughly browned on the bot- 
tom. Fold them overas you would an 
omelet, and turn them on a heated 
dish. 


Tomatoes, French Fashion 


CALD and peel small, solid toma- 
toes; to each six allow half a pint 
of cream sauce made by rubbing to- 
gether a rounding tablespoonful of 
butter and one of flour; add half a 
pint of milk; stir until boiling. Take 
from the fire, add a level teaspoonful 
of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper. 
Put a tablespoonful of the sauce in 
the bottom of a custard-cup; then 
put in a tomato and cover with another 
tablespoonful of sauce; dust the top 
with breadcrumbs; stand the cups in 
a pan of boiling water, and bake ina 
moderate oven for half an hour. 
Serve in the cups. 


Stuffed Tomatoes 


UT a slice from the stem ends of 
the tomatoes; scoop out the seeds 
and a portion of the hard centres. 
To each six good-sized tomatoes 
allow a pint of breadcrumbs, a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, a table- 
spoonful of grated onion, a level 
teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of 
pepper, and two tablespoonfuls of 
melted butter; mix, stuff this in the 
tomatoes, heaping it slightly. Stand 
them in a baking-pan, add half a cup- 
ful of water, and bake in a slow oven 
for three-quarters of an hour, basting 
once or twice with’a little melted 
butter. 


Corn Pudding 


CORE down the centre of éach row 
of grains of twelve ears of corn, 
and with adull knife press out all the 
pulp. Separate four eggs, beat the 
yolks; add half a pint of milk; pour 
this slowly into half a pint of flour; 
when perfectly smooth strain the 
mixture into the corn; add a level 
teaspoonful of salt, a saltspoonful of 
pepper, and fold in carefully the well- 
beaten whites. Pour the mixture in 
a shallow, greased baking-pan, and 
bake in a moderate oven for thirty 
minutes. Serve at once. 
This is a nice accompaniment to 
roasted beef. 


Stewed Turnips 


PARS and cut the turnips into dice. 

Put them in boiling, unsalted 
water, and cook below the boiling 
point, about 180° Fahrenheit, until 
transparent and white. New turnips 
require about twenty minutes, old 
ones forty-five minutes. Drain, turn 
in a heated dish, and cover with cream 
sauce. 


Spinach 


Wass the spinach through several 
cold waters; pick the leaves 
from the roots, shake them until dry. 
Throw them in a hot kettle, cover 
with a quart of boiling water, adda 
level teaspoonful of salt, boil rapidly 
for five minutes; drain. Put the spin- 
ach back in the kettle, cover, and 
steam gently for fifteen minutes 
longer. Drain, press slightly, and 
chop very fine; then press the whole 
through a colander, in a granite or 
porcelain saucepan. To each peck 
of spinach add two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, a level teaspoonful of salt, two 
tablespoonfuls of good stock, a table- 
spoonful of cream, and a dash of 
pepper; stir carefully until very hot. 
Pack the mixture in a heated bowl to 
mould, and turn it on a round dish. 
Have ready cut in eighths some hard- 
boiled eggs; arrange these on top of 
the spinach, garnish the dish with 
triangular pieces of buttered toast, 
and send at once to the table. ' 
Cook kale in precisely the same 
manner. 


MY BEST 250 RECIPES 


THE FIFTH INSTALLMENT OF THE SUCCESSFUL SERIES 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


My Best Salad Recipes 


DINNER ' salad is composed of 
A daintily cooked or raw green 
vegetables, dressed with French 
dressing — about four or five parts of 
oil to one of vinegar, with seasonings 
to harmonize with the materials over 
which it isto be poured. For instance, 
finely shaved cabbage, one of the 
daintiest of dinner salads, is much 
more palatable and attractive when 
seasoned with finely “chopped or 
pounded mint, or mint sauce. Let- 
tuce is decidedly better with a sus- 
picion of garlic or onion; chicory 
with a drop or two of Worcestershire 
sauce. Garlic is an excellent flavor- 
ing, but use it sparingly—rub the 
spoon or the bottom of the bowl, or 
press it down in a crust of bread and 
place it in the bow] under the lettuce 
or cress. 

All dinner salads should be dressed 
at the table or at a side table at the 
last moment. They wilt and become 
unattractive if they stand even five 
minutes. The French have a way of 
dressing salads which is to be recom- 
mended. First dust over salt and 
pepper; then rub the spoon with gar- 
lic, measure in it the given amount of 
oil, pour it over the salad, and mix 
thoroughly; then measure and pour 
over the given quantity of vinegar, 
and mix again. The vinegar going 
over last cuts the flavor of the oil and 
gives an entirely different result from 
the ordinary salad with French dress- 
ing; the oil is less pronounced. 

The term salad is also applied to 
any form of cold meat dishes, mixed 
with lettuce or celery and seasoned 
like a salad. Chicken and celery, 
beef, mutton or fish dressed with 
mayonnaise dressing are salads. In 
this country fruits cut in slices and 
dressed with sweetened alcohol are 
known as ‘‘ fruit salads.” 

If one has the full understanding of 
several simple dressings any number 
of salads, perhaps forty or fifty, may 
be made by changing and mixing 
flavorings and ingredients. A little 
ingenuity blended with artistic taste 
will produce a different salad every 
day in the month. 


French Dressing 


UT half a teaspoonful of salt and 

a saltspoonful of pepper in a bow]: 

add slowly, mixing all the while, four 

tablespoonfuls of olive oil. When the 

salt is dissolved add one tablespoonful 

of tarragon vinegar or lemon juice. 
Mix and use at once. 


Italian Dressing 


UT in a bowl half a teaspoonful of 
salt,a dash of cayenne, a tea- 
spoonful of tomato paste, or a table- 
spoonful of tomato ketchup; add 
gradually, mixing all the while, four 
tablespoonfuls of olive oil. Add one 
clove of garlic that has been mashed 
to a pulp, and a tablespoonful of 
tarragon vinegar. 


Lettuce Salad 


UT the lettuce in four quarters, 
beginning at the bottom. Re- 
move the leaves carefully without 
mashing or pressing them. Carefully 
wash each leaf and put it on a clean, 
soft napkin; dry and arrange them 
loosely in the salad-bowl. Sprinkle 
over chopped chives, parsley or onion, 
as you please. At serving-time have 
this brought to the table, also the oil 
and vinegar. Dust the salad with 
salt and pepper. Rub the spoon with 
garlic, measure the oil, pour it over 
the lettuce, mix and toss with a salad 
fork and spoon until the oil is evenly 
distributed. Then pour over the 
vinegar, toss again, and serve. 


My Favorite Salad 

Gaia s a white, crisp head of 

lettuce; cut at the base, break it 
apart, and throw the leaves in cold 
water for an hour. Cut in very thin 
slices a carefully boiled beet; shave 
sufficient cabbage to make a pint; 
throw it in ice water. At serving- 
time shake and dry the iettuce and 
the cabbage. Put a layer of lettuce 
leaves in the bottom of a salad-bowl, 


put over a portion of the cabbage, 
then some beets, a half teaspoonful of 
celery seed; then another layer of 
cabbage and garnishing of beets. 
Peel two tomatoes, cut them in halves, 
press out the seeds, and cut the flesh 
incubesofaninch. Put these around 
the edge. Put in the centre of the 
bowl the heart of the head of lettuce, 
and stand it aside until serving-time. 
To dress, dust with a teaspoonful of 
salt, a saltspoonful of pepper, sprinkle 
over all four tablespoonfuls of mint 
sauce, add a tablespoonful of onion 
juice, a teaspoonful of soy, or 
Worcestershire sauce, and the same of 


mushroom ketchup that has been well | 


mixed with a clove of garlic thor- 
oughly mashed. Add eight table- 


spoonfuls of olive oil, and mix until 


each leaf of the lettuce is thoroughly | 


covered with the dressing. Add four 
tablespoonfuls of grape and tarragon 
vinegar mixed; mix again, and serve 
immediately. 


Chicory Salad 


HIS, to me, is the most delightful | 


of all dinner salads. Wash the 
chicory, trim the ends, leaving each 
piece about afinger’s length. Put in 
a bowl half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
teaspoonful of grated onion, a salt- 
spoonful of pepper; mix, and add four 
tablespoontuls of olive oil; rub until 
the salt is dissolved; add a tablespoon 
ful of tarragon vinegar; mix, pour 
over the chicory, and serve at once. 


Asparagus Salad 
RIM neatly one bunch of aspara 
gus, stand it in a kettle of boiling, 
salted water, cover, and cook for 
forty-five minutes. Drain and cool. 
Arrange neatly upon a flat dish and 
serve very cold, with French dressing. 


String Bean Salad 


ELECT young, tender beans; 
string and cut each one in three 
pieces lengthwise. Cover with boil 
ing, salted water; boil for twenty 
minutes, and drain. Throw them in 
cold water for ten minutes; then put 
them in boiling, unsalted water, and 
cook for fifteen minutes longer. 
Drainandcool. Arrange them neatly 
on a small platter, cover with French 
dressing, sprinkle with chopped pars- 
ley, and serve at once. 


Cauliflower Salad 
OAK a head of cauliflower in cold 
water; break it in flowerets and 
cook in salted, boiling water for thirty 
minutes. Keep it perfectly white; if 
it boils too long it will lose its color. 
When done lift it carefully and stand 
aside tocool. Atserving-time arrange 
it in a salad-bowl, sprinkle with 
chopped parsley and a tablespoonful 
of onion juice, then pour Italian 

dressing over all, and serve. 


Woods Salad 


Seal and peel solid tomatoes, 
take a slice from the stem ends, 


scoop out the centres, and stand them | 


on the ice to cool. Chop a handful 
of sheep sorrel, mix it with an equal 
quantity of chopped cress, finely 
chopped mushrooms, and chopped 
mint; fill this in the tomatoes, stand 
them on lettuce leaves, and pour 
French dressing over them. 

Partridge berries may be substi- 


tuted for the mushrooms when the | 


latter cannot be procured. 


Carrot Salad 
UT young and perfect carrots in 


thin slices, then with a vegetable | 


cutter cut them infancyshapes. Put 


them ina kettle of boiling, unsalted | 
water, cook gently for one hour, drain | 


and cool. At serving-time arrange 
them neatly on lettuce leaves, cover 
with French dressing, and serve. 


A Simple Russian Salad 


| Ratan a salad-bowl with crisp let- 
tuce leaves. Put over one or two 


tomatoes that have been peeled and | 


chopped fine. Addamashed anchovy 


to the recipe for French dressing, pour | 


it over the salad, mix, and serve. 


MISS PARLOA’S NEW WORK 


Miss Maria Parloa will shortly present in The Ladies’ Home Journal two pages 
crowded full to overflowing with little hints telling how to keep house during the 
summer months — little things that mean the difference between a warm and a 
cool house; easy work and hard labor; a full day and a day with an hour of 


leisure in it, etc. 


Directly following these pages Miss Parloa will present 


four pages edited by her, wherein a score or more of families run their homes 
and live comfortably on incomes from $400 to $1000 a year—not a mass of 
theories, but practical experiences, simply told, as helpful pages as this magazine 


has ever printed. 
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“THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD” 








THUCYDIDES 





(NOTE —The Outlook has acquired from the History Asso- 
ciation of London the exclusive American rights of issue and 
sale of ‘‘ The Historians’ History of the World,’’ in 25 volumes. 
The History will be offered in this country on a new plan of sale 
which will be of the utmost interest to all book-buyers. Inregard 
to this it is quite impossible here to inform the reader further 
than to say that it will involve a radical departure from the 
usual publishing methods. Exactly what this departure is will 
be told at length in a pamphlet which The Outlook will send to 
all readers of this magasine who shall apply for it. ) 


‘‘THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD’’ 





HE Historians’ History af the World has been planned to do for the reader of history what the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica does so well in the field of the arts, science, and literature. This new 
work is a consecutive narrative of world history from the most remote period of antiquity to the 
present day; and in this connection it is proper to note a surprising fact — that no adequate world history 
has been published in English since the year 1779. 


It is true there have been published many thousands of historical works, but, admirable as they are in most respects, they 
are valuable chiefly from the point of view of the specialization of history. Their themes have been chosen because of special 
knowledge acquired by their authors in particular fields of research or experience, and they deal, most of them, with certain 


limited periods or epochs, and are therefore but fragments of the general narrative of world history. 


FOR THE AMERICAN PEOPLE TO-DAY 


The Outlook believes that the need for a universal history is obvious. The time has 
arrived when the whole English-speaking people require such a work (1) for the purpose 
of study, (2) for occasional reading, (3) for reference — and for one other reason, which, 
for Americans, is perhaps more vital than either. 
for enlarging and perfecting our historical perspective. Since the battle of Manila Bay, 
foreign observers, with by no means uncertain condescension, have decided that we are 
no longer provincial. We ourselves admit that our sympathies, not less than our interests 
and our influence, have become cosmopolitan. We are no longer taught that history 
began with the discovery of America. Our foremost publicists agree that the roots of 
American institutions and American civilization are embedded deep in the social and 
political history of Europe. It is only natural, therefore, that at the present day the 
American people should be more than ever interested in the study of foreign history and 
foreign institutions. 

The love of history is essentially human, while a knowledge of it is, at this period of 
our development, quite invaluable. . 


INCEPTION OF THE WORK IN EUROPE 


The original project of building a universal history was conceived many years ago. It was to be, asa 
prime essential, not too scholarly for ‘‘ the man in the street,’’ yet scholarly enough for the scholar on any 
topic of history which is not his own; in scope it was to be broad enough to include all nations that ever 
had a history and all ages down to the present ; and in treatment it was to be sufficiently full and generous 
to give the reader a well-proportioned and accurate account of the life and events of any given period. It 
was, besides, to be in no respect a philosophy of history, nor a history based on “ scientific’’ methods, 
nor a history pointing a moral on every page. It was, on the other hand, to be a history based on the 
known facts of history, gathered from every source of historical knowledge and put together into a smoothly 
flowing narrative. 


The editors believed, with Mr. Augustine Birrell, that “A/story is a pageant and not a philosophy,” 
and that “the true historian, seeking to compose a true picture of the thing acted, must collect facts, 
select facts, and combine facts. Methods will differ, styles will differ. Nobody ever does anything 
exactly like anybody else; but the end in view is generally the same, and the historian's end is truthful 
narration.” 

The work, necessarily, was begun in Europe—in Germany, as a matter of fact. 
After that it was carried a step forward in Paris, and, later, three years were devoted to 
researches at the British Museum in London, and at the university libraries of England 
and the Continent. So large and so ambitious a work could not, in the nature of things, 
have been produced in this country, nor in any one country of Europe, for the reason 
that only by a system of international collaboration could the immense mass of historical 
material in the national libraries of England, Germany, France, Spain, Russia, and else- 
where in Europe, be made available. 

The editors and collaborators, who had banded themselves together under the name 
of the History Association of London, were especially qualified by education and pro- 
fessional experience for this work, — graduates of Oxford and Cambridge, of the Univer- 
sity of Paris, and the leading German universities, many of whom were also contributors 
to the New Volumes of the Lucyclopedia Britannica, which were completed in London 
early in 1903. The greatest living historians of England, Germany, France, Austria, 
Hungary, and of other countries, evidenced their warm personal interest in 7he Histo- 
rians’ History by writing special essays dealing with subjects they have made peculiarly 
their own. Another body of experts — Americans and Englishmen — have given editorial 
assistance and critical suggestion to the editor in special lines of research, or have revised 
the pages of the history either in manuscript or in proof. Among those who have 
participated in this most elaborate work of collaboration are the following: 


EDITORS, EDITORIAL ADVISERS AND CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Henry S. Williams, LL.D., Editor-in-Chief. Prof. R. W. Rogers, Drew Theological Seminary. 

Prof. Thomas Kelly-Cheyne, Oxford University. Prof. C. W. C. Oman, Oxford University. 

Dr. Adoif Erman, University of Berlin. Dr. Theodor Néldeke, University of Strassburg. 

Dr. Joseph Halévy, Collége de France, Paris. Dr. Alfred Rambaud, University of Paris (Member 

Prof. David H. Muller, University of Vienna. of the Institute). 

Prof. Eduard Meyer, University of Berlin. Prof. A. C. McLaughlin, University of Michigan. 

Dr. G. W. Botsford, Columbia Universtiy. Prof. 1. Goldhizer, University of Vienna. 

Prof. A. Vambéry, Budapest. Prof. H. Marnali, University of Budapest. 

Dr. John P. Peters, New York. Dr. A. B. Hart, Harvard University. 

Prof. Hermann Diels, University of Berlin. Prof. F. York Powell, Oxford University. 

Prof. Ulrich von Wilamowitz MOllenc orff, Uni- Prof. E. C. Fleming, Columbia University. 
versity of Berlin. Dr. Julius Wellhausen, University of Gottingen. 

Prof. Wilhelm Soltau, Zabern. Prof. R. Koser, University of Berlin. 

Dr. Otto Hirschfeld, University of Berlin. Dr. J. T. Shotwell, Columbia University. 

Prof. Adolph Harnack, University of Berlin. 


THE BEST OF ALL THE HISTORIANS 


‘ But the present work is not merely a consecutive narrative of world history. As its 
name implies, it is a world history based on the works of the greatest historians who have 
ever lived; but not only this, it also possesses the unique advantage of embodying, from 
the works of these historians, the best things they ever wrote — those great stirring 
passages, the immortal chapters and fragments of aye? description and personal 
observation — which have passed into literature, and which, now that they have been 
gathered together, will be read and re-read forever because of their deep human interest. 

In other words, the editors have purposely kept their own part of the narrative within 
limits, in order that, in dealing with the really important and interesting parts of history, 
they might have greater freedom for the employment of the words of the historians 
themselves. 

To show how helpful to the general reader must be the results of this system of build- 
ing a history, let us glance at the works of those historians whose names are known to 


everybody, having in our minds the requirements of the average man or woman. Let us 
first take English history as an example. 
Macaulay’s ‘‘ History of' England "’ is perhaps the work which is more popularly known. Macaulay, it 


may be said in passing, was essentially a stylist, and he was. besides, a politician not less than an historian, 
and although, within a generation after the appearance in 1848 of his first volume, the astonishing number 






of 140,000 copies had been sold in Great Britain alone, and an even greater number in the United States. 
and although this justly celebrated work was translated and published in ten Continental languages, yet the 
period its four large volumes covered with such brilliancy included less than thirty years of English history. 

Another popular English historian, Edward Augustus Freeman, whose work on the Norman conquest is 
recognized as the standard authority on the subject, occupied five large volumes in dealing with this single 
period of English history. His writings are characterized by extraordinary mastery of detail; he had, in 
fact, as one critic has said, ‘‘a passion for details, which not only swelled his volumes to a rortentous size, 
but was fatal to artistic construction. The length of his books hindered their usefulness.”’ 

Dr. Samuel Rawson Gardiner gave a lifetime of unremitting labor to the history of the fifty-seven 
yours from the accession of James | to the Restoration, and spread his story through seventeen large 
volumes. 

Froude’s ‘‘ History of England’’ was confined to the sixty years beginning with the downfall of 
Wolsey to the defeat of the Spanish Armada, and to this period twelve volumes were devoted. Hume's 
six-volume work brings the narrative down only to the Revolution of 1688. 

In our own country the narrower field of American history has been dealt with by an equally elaborate 
method of presentation. 

hen we examine the field of Greek and Roman history we are confronted by a like embarrassment 
of riches. The mere bulk of historical production is, if possible, even greater in this field than in that of 
English or American history. Dr. Botsford, of Columbia, has made a bibliography of Greek history, in- 
cluding, besides Grote, Curtius, and Rawlinson’s Herodotus, more than fifty ancient and modern authors, 
an ageregate of more than 125 volumes. Dr. Botsford’s bibliography of Roman history cites more than 
100 volumes, which cost more than $350. 


Hopeless, indeed, in the face of the above facts and all they imply, would be the task of 
any reader, however omnivorous, who should attempt to read all of these works, or one- 
half of them. Yet the works cited above deal only with four nations. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the expedient adopted by the editors of the present work is not only 
necessary —it is a brilliant idea! They have made not only a consecutive narrative of 
history from the beginning, but they give us the best of Macaulay as an integral part of 
that narrative — and along with the best of Macaulay the essential parts*of Freeman, the 
interesting opinions of Gardiner; as much or as little of Froude as is consistent with the 
plan of the work; of Gibbon and Grote and Merivale, thuse useful and inimitable passages 
which will live forever; of Henri Martin and Michelet and Guizot, their most authorita- 
tive and absorbing work; and so on through the entire list of historians from the earliest 


| times to the present day. 


This is the opportunity it will afford | 


2000 HISTORIES INCLUDED 


Among the 2000 historians from whose works quotations have been made in this 
manner are Herodotus, Thucydides, Diodorus, Erman, Budge, Josephus, Maspero, Meyer, 
Petrie, Strabo, Wilkinson, Curtius, Delitzsch, Hilprecht, Layard, Peters, Rawlinson, 
Sayce, George Smith, Tiele, Weber, Cheyne, Renan, Mommsen, Pomponius Mela, 
Xenophon, Justin, Caesar, Tacitus, Livy, Suetonius, Mill, Noéldeke, Aelianus, Cox, 
Corstantine VII, Demosthenes, Victor Duruy, Mitford, Pausanias, Plutarch, Niebuhr, 
Polybius, Schliemann, Schlosser, Thirlwall, Ammianus, Appian, Dion Cassius, Keightley, 
Liddell, Merivale, Sallust, Seneca, Taine, Bryce, Hallam, Von Ranke, Ibn Saad, 
Milman, Machiavelli, Motley, Napier, Prescott, Michaud, Alison, Carlyle, Chateaubriand, 
Dareste, Sismondi, Philip de Commines, Baroness de Staél, Lamartine, Michelet, Rosebery 
— to name only a few. Again to quote the words of the Editor: 


No great historian that ever lived is overlooked. The aggregate number of different works thus quoted 
(not merely cited) is about two thousand. These quotations vary in length from illuminative paragraphs to 
excerpts of many pages, averaging perhaps about two thousand words each. Some fifteen hundred of such 
extensive — are made from foreign languages, and by far the greater number of these have been 
translated from the originals expressly for the present work, thus representing matter never before acces- 
sible to the English reader. The languages represented in this list of important historical works of foreign 
origin include practically all the tongues of civilized nations, ancient and modern,— Egyntian, Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Arabic, Syriac, Persian, Chinese, Japanese, and the entire range of European languages from 
Greek, Latin and Russian, to Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French, Dutch. German and Scandinavian. From 
all of these the original words of the various authors have been translated into the most literal English con- 
sistent with our idiom. It is perhaps not too much to assert that never before was such a repository of 
cosmopolitan thought collected in a single work. 

But these excerpts are not given as random references crowded into footnotes or appendixes: they are 
woven into the text of the consecutive story of world history so that they themselves constitute the bulk of 
that story. Thus the history of Germany is mainly told in the words of German writers, that of France in 
the words of French historians, etc. To avoid the prejudiced national view of history, however, the story 
of a nation thus told by a native historian is always subject to the corrective views of foreigners. Thus we 
gain both the sympathetic and the critical points of view. When the authorities are not agréed as to any 
important fact of history, or where there are important differences of opinion in estimating the influence of 


| a great event or the real status of a famous character, reliance is not placed upon the estimate of a single 


historian, but counterviews are quoted, even though they may be directly contradictory, each, of course, 
being ascribed to its proper source. To give unity to these various views and to weld the entire mass of 
matter into a consistent and comprehensive history of the world, original editorial passages are every- 
where freely introduced as a part of the main narrative, forming, indeed, the warp of the whole, and serving 
to elucidate and harmonize the views of the authorities quoted. 


Such is the aim and, in the opinion of The Outlook, the brilliant accomplishment of 
The Historians’ History of the World. 


THE INDEX — INDIRECT USES OF THE WORK 


So great is the multitude of subjects, peoples, individuals, and events that the entire twenty-fifth volume is given to an 
index which in itself is a monument of industry and a convincing revelation of the infinite variety of the work. It is an index 
not only by names, but by subjects, and the reader will find a lifetime of interest in tracing by this means the history of num- 
berless phases of human activity as well as an answer to any question in history. 

The Historians’ History is proved by its index to be not only a story of nations, but also a great history of political in- 
trigues, congresses, constitutions, treaties, geography, laws, punishments, astronomy, literature, drama, painting, sculpture, 
philosophy, satire, uyths, legends, commerce, conspiracies, taxes, burial customs, coins, slavery, wages, guilds, labor organ- 
izations, strikes, insurrections, inventions, mythology, tactics, fortifications, weapons, explorations, excavations, costume, 
customs, condition of women, children's rights, tyrannies, armies, navies. religions, reformations, charities, architecture, 
universities, education, ethnology, agriculture, alphabets, medical practice, and other matters of innumerable extent. 


THE OUTLOOK AND THE HISTORY 


The book-publishing business of The Outlook has in recent years attained to very considerable pro- 
portions. The Outlook believes that the high literary character and exceptional educational value of this 
work to the American people, especially at this particular stage of the nation's development as a World 
Power, should comangnd the History to them. The Outlook believes that for the home, the library, the 
women’s club, the statesman, the business man, the student and for the general reader, 7#e Historians’ 
History has a usefulness which will be enduring. The Outlook Company therefore obtained from the 
History Association of London the sole rights of issue and sale for this country, and The Outlook has 
added 7he Histvrians’ History to its list of book offerings. 


BUYING NOW AT A LOW PRICE 


American subscribers are therefore placed in the most favorable position for the pur- 
chase of the History, having in one instance the assurance of The Outlook that the work 





is all that is now or ever will be claimed for it, and second, an opportunity to subscribe 
on the plan of deferred payments and at a price which will hereajter be advanced. 

Two pamphlets have been prepared by The Outlook, one of which deals in a most in- 
teresting manner with the plan of sale of the History and how The Outlook proposes to 
introduce the work to the alert and intelligent book-buyers of America; the second is a 
booklet which gives an account of the History itself, how it was made and with what pur- 
| pose in view, and why it will appeal to the whole American people. Applications for 
this pamphlet and the prospectus should be addressed as follows: 


THE OUTLOOK 
225 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me (1) pamphlet describing in detail The Outlook’s plan of sale 
of The Historians’ History of the World and (2) the pamphlet which 
gives a complete account of how_and why the History has been made. 


Name 








Occupation —____ _—_—_—— —_____— a aa 


Address nig esi 
L. BJ. 1. 





























Starching 


from dainty laces to the 

heaviest pieces—for the 
best results—for the greatest 
economy, use 


Kingsford’s 
OSWEGO 


Silver Gloss 
STARCH 


Its superiority shows in the re- 
sults— purest whiteness, satiny 
finish, a stiffness that is flexible 
and elastic—not harsh and crackly. 
These are some of the points 
by which you know goods 

starched with this starch. It 

saves 9 a smaller 
quantity needed. All 
grocers have it. 


THE OSWEGO 
STARCH FACTORY 
OSWEGO, N. ¥. 








ORIOLE 
Go- Basket — 


. The Baby Hansom 
Useful Winter 


and Summer. 
Can be Wheeled or 
Carried. 

A boon to Mother—-a delight to Baby. 
Takes the place of Carriage, Go-Cart, 
Jumper and High Chair. May be 
changed from one to the other in three 
seconds without removing Baby. Has 
rubber-tired wheels, weighs only seven 
pounds, simple and perfect in construc- 
tion. Easier to wheel, costs much less 
than Go-Cart of same quality, takes 
less room, is more stylish. Easier to 
carry Baby in Oriole Go-Basket than 
in arms. Can be held in lap without 
soiling clothes. With it Mama and 
Baby go visiting, travelling, shop- 
ping, on street cars, eleyators, any- 
where —both are comfortable, and 
their clothes are always neat and clean. 
When carried the wheels are invisible. Used 
either way Baby is always perfectly secure. 
Scientifically correct. Endorsed by lead- 

ing physicians, 


BOOKLET FREE 


Tells how to secure an 
Oriole Go-Basket C. O. D. 
with privilege of exami- 
nation. 

Order early for St. Louis Expo. 
WITHROW MFG. CO. 
77 Elm Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











must be = warm with soft Flannels. We 
are clothing babies s in every State in the Union 
and in many foreign countries with 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS. 


They are the softest, finest Flannels made — no 
burs, no coarse wools — nothing that will irri- 





tate the baby’s delicateskin. Beware of imita- | 


tions—all genuine Non-Nettle Flannels are 
stamped “ Non-Nettle " every half yard on 
selvedge, and are sold only by us. 
They cost no more than other flan- 
nels. Don't buy until you have 

seen them, and don’t make 


Your Baby’s Wardrobe 
until you receive our non-nettle case con- 
taining sample — showing all qualities 

of Non-Nettle Flannel ; | ow » non-irritant 
per; 90 special values in fine white goods ‘large illustrated 
catalogue showing 76 b in ls and every- 
thing needed for baby’s first clothing FREE. Or SEND 25 
CENTS and we will include our 
MODERN PAPER PATTERN OUTFIT 

containing accurate patterns for plain and fancy dresses, skirts 
and pinning blankets with the new band that fastens without but- 
tons or pins; cloak; kimona; shirts without shoulder or armhole 
seams, and every wanted garment for baby's first wardrobe, with 
illustrated instructions telling quantity o material needed, etc. 
Please mention this publication. 


LAMSON BROTHERS, 333-343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
Boston Hygienic Dip Pins — 10 Cts. 


Or if you, sell three, one will be sent free. Send for our list of 
guage ig 











will be mailed free to any adi 
CORSET CO., 18 Winter Street, Boston 
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DRAWN BY CLARA E. PECK 


Little Gardens in May 

HAT must I do first when I make my 
garden ?’’ asks a small Good-Time 
. Gardener. The very first thing to 
do in any garden is to make the ground 
ready. Dig it over thoroughly with a 
spade, take out the big stones and all 
| roots of weeds. If you are making a new garden 
and are obliged to take up the sod be careful to 
| shake off all the fine dirt about the roots into your 
| bed; this ‘‘ top spit,’’ as English gardeners call it, 
| is excellent food for plants. Unless the ground is 
very rich you should next mix a little fine manure 
into the earth, and make all smooth and even with 

| your rake. Now you are ready for the seed. 





Planting the Seed. Sow your seed in rows eight 
inches apart. It will then be easy to tell the young 
plants from the young weeds which are sure to come 
up with them. The very best way to keep these 
sturdy wild plants from taking possession of your 
| bed is to stir the ground frequently with the rake. 

And this same raking will do something else for 

your baby plants which is quite as important: it 

will keep them comfortably moist without watering. 


| 
| 
| 


About the Watering-Pot. I once heard a wise old 
gardener tell a little boy to put his watering-pot 
away and then forget where he put it. He told the 
little boy that he must water his garden with his 
rake. The boy thought this a very odd bit of advice, 
and perhaps you will. But the fact is that it is far 


better to keep the water in the soil than to pour it | 


on. If a long drought comes, and your garden is 
wilted for lack of water, soak it thoroughly clean 
down to the tip of the tiniest rootlet. Do this at 
night. The next day rake the ground over to keep 
the water from evaporating. 


Chink and Chipper 

OEY SLATER drives the red milk-cart from 
Clovernook Farm to the village every night and 
morning. Jean and Elizabeth are sure that Joey is 
| the very nicest milkman in the world. His cheeks 
are as red as his cart, his eyes as blue as huckle- 
berries, and the deep pockets of his old coat seem 
; always to be full of rosy apples, brown nuts or 

bunches of spicy wintergreen. 

It was in one of these deep pockets that Chink 
and Chipper, too frightened to run away, came to 
town. 

It happened this way: Spot, the farmer’s old 
brown and white dog, began to dig with his front 
paws among the gnarled roots of a big chestnut 
tree. Joey Slater whistled sharply, but Spot did 
not obey; he only dug faster and faster, his head 
and shoulders disappearing at last in the hole, while 

| a regular whirlwind of dirt and leaves Hew out from 
behind. 

** Whew!’’ said Joey. ‘‘ Guess th’ ol’ fellow’s 
struck the scent o’ somethin’.’’ He climbed down 

| from the milk-cart just as Spot pulled out from the 
hole the prettiest little furry creature. 

Spot shook the soft little body savagely, and lay- 
ing it down at his master’s feet with a triumphant 
bark and caper plunged into the hole again. 

Joey promptly seized Spot by the tail, pulled 
him forcibly out of the hole, and held him with one 
hand while with the other he cautiously explored 
the dark burrow. 

** Poor little critters,’’ said Joey regretfully. 

‘There were two of them, half-grown babies, brown 

| and silky and striped as to their small fat backs, 
| creamy white underneath, and finished with the cun- 

ningest little bushy tails curling up over all like a 
| squirrel’s. 

Joey cuddled the hapless orphans in his warm 
| pocket, hastily buried the poor little mother in the 
| ruins of her home, called sharply to the crestfallen 
dog, and was presently jogging on toward town in 
| the old milk-cart. 
|  **Cur’us what a mean critter a dog is,’’ said Joey 
| to himself. ‘‘ Dunno’s he’s any meaner ’an th’ 
average boy, though.’’ 
Two small girls ran out with a milk-pitcher from 
| the white house on the corner. Joey was expecting 
| them, and tapped his pocket mysteriously after he 
had poured out the quart of creamy milk. ‘‘ You 
| don’t happen to be wantin’ any live stock to look 
| after, do you ?’’ he inquired gravely. 
| **Kittens!’’? exclaimed the two little girls rap- 
| turously. 

** Guess again,’’ said Joey, his blue eyes twin- 
kling. 

** Puppies ?’’ 

** Nop. Sho! Reckon I’ll have to tell you; you 
couldn’t guess in a year.’’ He tapped his pocket 
again, and chuckledpleasantly. ‘* They’re babies,” 
he said gravely, ‘‘ an’ their ma’s dead. You girls 
’ull have to look after ’em mighty careful an’ keep 
’em from the cat. They’re chipmunks.’’ 

Jean and Elizabeth fairly held their breath with 
| excitement as the big hand went down into the big 
pocket. And they pretty nearly dropped the milk 
pitcher on the way into the house in their haste to 
show mother. 


** good times.”’ 


A Farm on a Table 
A Bicycle Boat 
A Vacation Trip at Home 





By the Garden Mother, Florence Morse Kingsley 


If you’ve never tried it you have no idea how 
exciting it is to nurse a baby chipmunk. Chink, 
the larger and stronger of the two, would lie quite 
limp and still in Elizabeth’s two hands, a knowing 
twinkle in his bright, black eyes; then in a flash he 
would disappear right up the little girl’s sleeve, to 
reappear, amid a chorus of shrieks and giggles, at 
the neck of her frock, and maybe gain the top of her 
curly head in a flying leap or two. 

Poor Chipper was found to be slightly lame, so 
that he could not run as fast or jump as far as 
Chink, and this led to a very funny accident. One 
morning the two little brothers were playing an 
exciting game of tag, in and out and over their cage 
which hung from the kitchen ceiling. Somebody 
had carelessly pushed a table under the cage. On 
the table stood a large bowl of molasses. Nobody 
knows just how it happened, but there was a lively 
scuffle,a shrill squealandaloud thump. Elizabeth 
ran to look, and found the unlucky Chipper strug- 
gling weakly up to his beady eyes in the molasses. 

A bath anda nap quite restored the little fellow’s 
spirits, at least the girls thought so. But that very 
afternoon the brothers disappeared. Elizabeth is 
quite sure she saw Chink’s bright eyes peeping down 
at her from the thick branches of the big maple in 
the side yard. And Jean’s sweet little voice was 
heard calling the runaways during a long afternoon. 
But the chipmunk babies, grown wise and wary, 
never came back. 


A Morning-Glory Playhouse 
By Jeannetle Pond (11 vears old) 


| Ass summer we had such a lovely playhouse 

made from a package of morning-glory seeds, 
a few sticks and a ball of twine. Our Aunt 
Margery, who is only six years older than I am, 
helped us to make it. 
a deep hole in the middle of a sunny grass-plot and 
in it set a clothes-line post, which we bought with 
ourown money. We made itfirmandsteady. Then 
we drew a circle all around the post with a piece of 
twine four feet long and a short, pointed stick. I 
held one end of the string at the base of the post and 
Charley scratched the circle with the pointed stick 
tied to the other end. 

Aunt Margery told us that the string was the 
radius of the circle. She showed us about arcs and 
circumferences and diameters, too. It was lots of 
fun. 

We left a small arc in front for a doorway; then 
we made a narrow bed about eight inches wide all 
around the rest of our circle. In this we planted 
the morning-glory seeds four inchesapart. By each 
seed we put a small pointed stick into the ground, 
and after this we fastened strings from the top of the 
post to the sticks. Now our playhouse looked like 
a tent of strings. It was eight feet across, of 
course; Aunt Margery says the diameter of a circle 
is always twice as great as the radius. 

After a while the morning-glories began to grow, 
and they climbed clear to the top of the strings and 
curdled over in the prettiest little tendrils. And 
when the flowers came our playhouse was a beautiful 
sight. There were thousands of blossoms in every 
lovely color. Sometimes I imagined I could hear 
tiny fairy bells ringing when the breeze swept over it. 


A Birthday Tree 
NE of the other Garden Mothers writes enter- 


tainingly of a new way to celebrate a birthday. 
Baby Helen was just a year old when her first birth- 


day tree, a lovely silver spruce, was planted in the 


city park at Denver. Andeach year when the little 
girl’s birthday comes around a young tree will be 
planted where it can grow into a delight for many 
eyes. Isnot this a beautiful custom ? 
many more birthday tree-plantings. 


Let us have 


May-Baskets 
PRETTY custom, which seems to have grown 
with the Mayflowers in bleak New England, is 
the hanging of May-baskets on the first day of May. 


A May-basket is a dainty affair, made quite simply 


out of cardboard and covered with crépe paper, ot 
tissue paper cut into fringes and arranged in con- 
trasting colors. It is filled with fowers, and often 
beneath the posies lies hidden some simple sweet. 
In the soft twilight of May-day hang one of these 
pretty baskets on the door of the friend you love 
best, then scamper away as fast as you can; for it 
is a part of the fun not to be caught, and one never 
attaches the name of the giver to a May-basket. 


The Garden Book for May 


ees very best book to read and study in the 
month of. May is the great, beautiful book which | 
Mother Nature spreads open for us all in field and 
But sometimes there comes a | 
rainy day, and then we shall have time for other | 


meadow and garden. 


books. Let us read ‘‘ Mary’s Meadow,” that de- 
lightful story of gardens, wild and cultivated, by 
Juliana Horatia Ewing. It can be bought in a 
cheap illustrated edition at any book shop, and it 
should be found in every public library. 


A NEW FEATURE FOR CHILDREN AND THEIR MOTHERS 


When school closes this summer The Journal has something new for the children which means no end of 
It has scurried all over America and found some new “ good times ’’ for them — 
that other children have trie¢ and been delighted with. These The Journal is going to tell about. 
are sure to be pleased, and mothers will find for the first time the problem solved of how to amuse the children 
during the long vacation. There will be ten or more articles, and they will tell, among other things, about 


“good times ”’ 
The children 


Driving a Bantam Rooster 
A County Fair for Children 
A Camp of Dolls 


Charley and I first dug quite | 


Millions 
of Dollars 
Worth of 

Time 


is daily meas- 
ured by the 


ELGIN 


Watch 


Over eleven million Elgin 
Watches have been made 
for people whose time is 
precious. The aggregate 
value of the time meas- 
ured daily by all these 
watches is many millions 
of dollars. 

Send for “ Timemakers and 

‘Limekeepers,” au illustra 


ted joint history of the 
locomotive and the watch. 


Sent free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 





Teaches Baby to Walk 


in the easy way. Prevents possibility of bow-legs or 
spinal injuries. It supports the child on a comfortable 
little seat, taking the weight and strain off the legs. 


RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIANS EVERYWHERE 


Saves mother hundreds of steps and many a back- 
ache. Spares baby falls and bumps. Amuses himand 
keeps him off the cold floor, Really does a large part 
of a nurse girl's work. 

Price $2.75, Express Prepaid. Includes a net (to re- 
place seat)for babies under the walking age. Territorial 
concessions to dealers. Write for our souvenir ‘BABY 
Kir tH Book’ which records important events in baby's 
life ; also a full description of E-Z-GO. It’s FREE. 


MINNEAPOLIS BEDDING CoO. 
916 Sth Ave., 8. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The 


Name 


BLOCH 


on a go-cartis like the “Sterling” 
mark on silverware — meanin; 
the standard of quality vy wich 
all others ong Reeret: 


GO-CART seinen tte 


duallties, i in safety, strength 
and t beauty. It has many 
imitations, but is the only “ 
name 











enuine.”’ Insist on seeing the 
Bloch, as only this make insures comfort and health to 

the baby, and, in its smooth running and ease of adjustment, 

rest to the mother. Send for our new and dcautiful 

1904 jogue, and learn the opinion of happy 

mothers everywhere on the Bloch Go-Cart. We 

pay freight charges to you. 


INVALID CHAIRS £3!" 


Stationary, 
built for the cheer and comfort of the 


invalid — built also for strength and 
beauty of finish. Guaranteed in 
every point, and yet costing no 
more than poorly built chairs. 
Send for our booklet contain- 
ing full information. 

We pay freight all 

over the 

U.S. phia 

Baby Carriage Factory 

174 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 39 cut 
fant's long, or 25 first short clothes, full itcines. 
sealed, 25c. Hints to t and de- 
scription New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, Boston, Mass 


The | 
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Sweet Spring full of Sivianatens wil 
sweet days and roses. 


Her casements now, 
A box where sweets 





And wing éd blossoms 


compacted lie. Perch on every bough. 


he —Old Rhyme. 
— George Herbert. Old Rhyme 


Like a Glimpse [Through 
the Window of Spring 


NABISCO “vars 





As sweet as honeyed blossoms; as exquisite as nectared fruits; as delicate as 
the fragrance of the opening buds. 

A confection to be served alone or with dessert; at the luncheon or dinner; 
with a sherbet or ice; with beverage or fruit. The crowning touch to the 
afternoon tea or tete-a-tete luncheon. To be had in the following flavors: 

Vanilla, Chocolate, Lemon, Orange and Mint. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 








BLACK CAT 
HOSIERY 


Two High - Grade Specialties 
No. 130 FOR GIRLS 


A beautiful, fine mercerized hose 


35 cents the pair 
No. 40 FOR BOYS 


A handsome as well as serviceable 


five-thread hose 


35 cents the pair 











BOTH styles unapproachable for 

wear. If your dealer does not 
carry them we will send them post- 
paid on receipt of price and size 
number. 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA 
HOSIERY CO. 


Kenosha Wisconsin 



















MELLIN’S FOOD 


This picture was taken after a two months’ 
diet of Mellin’s Food. Weight, 16 lbs. 
Two months previous little Adelaide only 
weighed 714 lbs., the same as at birth, 
Then Mellin’s Food was tried, which re- 
sulted in a gain of nearly g lbs. in weight 
in two months. 





ADELAIDE LOUISE KEYNOLDS 
Fremont, Ohio. 


Write to-day for a free sample of Mellin’s Food. 





MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 





ROOM FOR ALL 


Luxurious rattan seats, rich canopy, cushioned rawhide, 


roller bearings. The only noiseless swing ever built. Like 
riding upon air. F one at wholesale in each town. 
rite to-day. 
D. H. BAUSMAN, Swing Specialist 
10 HOME STREET, BAUSMAN, LANCASTER CO., PA. 








THE YOUNG MOTHER’S CALENDAR 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge,M.D. & 


Of the Babies’ Hospital, New York City 








Five Cases of Baby Skin Disorders 


The First Baby 


ERE we have a baby four months old; he 
weighs fifteen pounds and is nursed by 
his mother. He is so plump that there 
are deep folds or creases in his neck and 
thighs and wherever his joints bend. 

She has brought him to the doctor because in be- 
tween all these folds of skin the child is very much 
chafed; the buttocks are also much irritated. 


The Mother's Story. The mother says that 
when she changes the baby or touches water to any 
of the chafed parts he screams as if in great pain. 
When he passes water or has a movement from the 
bowels he also cries for a long time. 


What the Trouble Is. The child has what is 
called *‘ intertrigo,’’ known by most mothers as 
** chafing.’’ When this child is bathed he is prob- 
ably not carefully enough dried between the folds 
of his skin; he is also most likely allowed to lie in 
a wet or soiled diaper for some time before he is 
changed. His urine is probably acid to such a 
degree that it is very irritating to a tender skin. 


What to Do for the Baby. While the parts are so 
sore the baby will have to do without his tub bath, 
and have a thorough sponge bath every day instead. 
No water should be allowed to touch the chafed 
parts; these should be bathed with clean, warm 
olive oil instead. Lassar’s paste, which is an oint- 
ment composed of starch 2 drachms, oxide of zinc 
2 drachms, salicylic acid 10 grains, and vaseline 1 
ounce, should then be spread on old, soft linen and 
placed on the sore parts, being careful to separate 
the folds of flesh so that they do not rub against 
each other. In the neck and bends of the joints 
these pieces of linen may be held in place by means 
ef bandages and changed only once a day; but in 
the groins and on the buttocks fresh ointment must 
be placed every time the child is changed. The 
ointment must always be spread on linen, for if it 
is not the diaper will soon absorb it. When the 
parts are partially healed and do not look really 
raw a one per cent. solution of ichthyol may be 
sopped on several times daily, and after this a 
powder composed of the compound stearate of zinc, 
or else one of starch and talcum, equal parts, with 
one-fourth as much boric acid, and all thoroughly 
mixed together, be dusted on. 

The child should not be allowed to lie in a wet or 
soiled diaper even a moment after it becomes damp. 
The buttocks should be carefully washed with the 
warm oil and then the ointment or ichthyol and 
powder applied. The diapers should always be 
washed each time before they are used, no matter if 
they have only been wet and not soiled. Only a 
little pure white soap should be used on them, and 
they should then be thoroughly rinsed and dried in 


| the open air if possible. 


Even after the parts are all healed the baby 
should be well dusted in all the folds of his flesh 
with the above-mentioned powder, great care being 
taken to dry the skin well and never to usea strong 
soap in the bath. Castile or a delicate French 


| soap is best, and even this should be well rinsed off. 


Between each of his meals this baby should have 
two or three full teaspoonfuls of water that has 
been boiled and cooled, 


The Case of the Second Child 
Fetes child is a boy two years old. His mother 
says that she is much alarmed about him be- 
cause for the past twenty-four hours she has noticed 
bright red blotches on his face and body. She is 
afraid he is going to have measles. 


What the Trouble Is. Now, this child has none 


| of the catarrhal symptoms of measles, so we may 


exclude that. These blotches are flat, circumscribed 
‘* wheals’’ with no definite arrangement, and are 
due to some digestive derangement. The mother 


| says that for the past few days the boy has been 


very constipated, and that he has no regular diet but 
eats most everything the family have. 


What to Do for the Child. He must be put ona 
strict diet. His meals should be arranged some- 
what as follows: 

7-8 A.M. A saucer of a very thoroughly cooked 
cereal, acup of milk anda piece of dried bread or 
else a bran gem. 


10 A.M. The juice of an orange or else a raw 
scraped apple. 
12M. Accup of mutton, chicken or beef broth 


from which all fat has been skimmed, very rare 


| scraped steak or roast beef, or else finely cut-up 
| lamb chop, roast lamb or white meat of chicken, 
| a tablespoonful of spinach, macaroni or stewed 
| celery, prune jelly, junket, baked apple or boiled 


custard, and a glass of milk. 
6 Re. M. A saucer of some well-cooked cereal 
and milk, or else milk toast, dried bread and butter 


| or a bran biscuit, and a glass of milk to drink. 


The bran gems, prune jelly and other fruit men- 
tioned will probably keep his bowels regular. To 
open them now the child may have either two 


teaspoonfuls of the milk of magnesia or one to two 
ounces of the citrate of magnesia. For the next 
four or five days it will be well to give him a 
teaspoonful of rhubarb and soda mixture before 
each meal. 

The eruption which is commonly called ‘** hives ”’ 


often itches a good deal, and to ease this the spots | 


may be bathed with a solution of bicarbonate of 
soda, one full teaspoonful to a basin of lukewarm 
water. Between his meals the child should drink 
plenty of pure water, and he should spend as much 
time in the open air as possible. 

Here is the recipe for the bran gems ordered: 
One quart of bran, one pint of flour, one pint of 
milk (full pint), twelve tablespoonfuls of molasses, 
one tablespoonful of soda, a pinch of salt. Bake 
in gem pans. 


The Case of the Third Child 


sik. IS little boy, four years old, has been brought to 

the doctor because he has several round patches 
on his scalp and his hair seems to be breaking off in 
these spots, coming out and leaving numerous scales 
on the scalp. The mother says that the child’s 
older brother also has the same trouble, and she 
thinks he caught it in school. 


What the Trouble Is. The child has ringworm, 
and he no doubt caught it from his older brother, 
who probably contracted the disease from a little 


schoolmate, for boys often wear each other’s caps, 


and ringworm is very frequently spread in this way. 


What to Do for the Child. Before we can begin 
the treatment the mother must cut off the child’s 
hair all around the patches and for at least an 
inch beyond the outer edge of the ring. After this 
is done she should paint the spots and the area 
immediately surrounding them with iodine, using 
a camel’s-hair brush. If this seems to irritate the 
scalp very much the iodine may be diluted with 
equal parts of olive oil. Three or four times a 
week the head should be scrubbed with carbolic or 
bichloride soap and water. 
constantly a cap lined with paper or oil silk. 


The Case of a Little Girl 


Ts fourth child is a little girl six years old. 

Her mother says that the child has always had 
an irritable skin, and every winter her hands are so 
chapped that they are really painful. Now they 
are almost bleeding in places. The child also has 
very sore lips with deep cracks which bleed easily. 
mixture of 


What to Do for This Child. A one 


yart glycerine to four parts of rosewater may be | 
g y 


rubbed into the hands every time they are washed, 
and also at night. If this solution is put on 
when the child goes to bed and then gloves are 
worn all night the hands will heal more quickly. 
This treatment will probably be all that is needed, 
but if something else is necessary the mother may 
melt a little mutton suet and then rub the child’s 
hands with this grease at bedtime, putting on the 
gloves for the night. The hands should always be 
most carefully dried as soon as they are washed; it 
is better to dry them by patting them gently with a 
soft towel than to rub them hard. 

The rosewater and glycerine may also be used for 
the cracked lips, or a substance called ‘* bassorin 
paste ’’ may be rubbed on the lips. 


The Case of the Fifth Baby 
HIS is a baby girl two months old. 
and well nourished and seems perfectly healthy 
with the exception of the top of her head, which has 
always been covered with scales and now has a 
crust. This crust is quite thick and of a yellow 
color. The mother is much annoyed that her baby 
should have this trouble, for she says she has always 
been careful to wash the child’s scalp often and 
cannot understand why this crust should form. 


What the Trouble Is. 


uncleanliness in this case, but to an inflammation 
of the little oil-secreting glands of the scalp called 
the sebaceous glands. 


What to Do for the Baby. As this baby has a 
good deal of hair it must be cut very short before 
the treatment is begun. The following ointment 
must then be rubbed into the scalp and spread on a 
piece of linen which is also placed on the crust. 
This may be kept in position by means of a small 
cap of muslin. which the mother can make herself. 


Resorcin Ointment 

BR 

NN sda de e-066 ch tacrnbieensed 60 grains 

nc o-vededessdaretie: *¢eae% - 4 ounces 

This ointment should be applied in the morning 

and at night. No water should be allowed to touch 
the scalp, but every other day it may be washed off 
with warm olive oil and the thick part of the crust 
removed in this way. 


Even after the crust is entirely gone it is well to 
apply the ointment once or twice a week for a while. | 


ALL SUMMER DOCTOR COOLIDGE WILL HELP THE YOUNG MOTHER 


Over the trying little problems that come into a baby’s summer. 
complaints, what b 





She will show how other babies had summer 


Pp ght them about, what can be done to avoid them, and what can be done to cure them when 
they do come. Doctor Coolidge has more than 100 little babies under her personal care every summer: she 


knows what to do for them, and she can help every mother. 
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The child should wear | 


She is large | 


The baby has what is | 
commonly called ‘* milk crust,’’ and it is not due to | 







a Healthy Ha, 
hildheo dere 


MAKES WEAK BABIES STRONG 
SICK BABIES WELL 


BAUMANN, of Westfield, N. J., writes ue: 
“ Karl (whose picture we show herewith) was very ill with 


Mrs. L. 


grippe and nothing nourished him. Eskay's Food helped 
him at once and brought him to perfect health. He is 
splendidly developed and as hard as a rock. Our doctor 
swears by Eskay’s Food.” IT I8 A ABLE F 

that babies fed upon Eskay’s Food teethe without trouble. 


Every mother should have our book, “* How to Care for 
the Baby.” Sent free with sample of Eskay's Fooa. 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO., 429 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 








BEWARE OF 
SUBSTITUTION 


Owing to the won- 
derful popularity 
which JELL-O has 
attained since its 
introduction, 
many inferior imi- 
tations have been 
placed on the 
market by unscru- 
pulous manufac- 
turers, who hope 
to make a profit 
from their goods 
sold in competi- 
tion with JELL-O, 
on the strength of 
our extensive ad- 
vertising. 

JELL-O is sold 
and used more - 
extensively throughout the worlc 
any similar food product. 

f your grocer can’t supply you, please 
send his name. 

Send for New Book of Recipes with colored illus- 
trations of many attractive desserts that are easy 
toprepare. Address, mentioning this magazine, 


1 than 









THE GENESEE PuRE Foop Co.,, Le Roy, N. Y. 




































































Children’s Outfitters. 


EVERYTHING FROM HATS TO SHOES 
Whatever the want we can supply it. 

Our clothing and furnishings for //an/s, from birth, and for 
Boys and Girls, are always Up-to-Date and Best Made. 
Many clusive igns. Send 2c. stamp for Cata- 
fogue showing hundreds of articles illustrated. Orders by 
mail filled promptly, and at samte prices as at our store, 
which are cleave the lowest. The Leading Children’s 
Store in the West. Satisfaction guaranteed, as every 
purchase can be returned for exchange or money refunded. 
103 State Street, Chicago. Originators of New 
“ Bo-Peep" Creeper. See description in Catalogue. 






















































































California Ostrich Feathers 


Magnificent goors direct from the farm at producers’ 
price. 32-page souvenir catalogue for 2-cent stamp. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
P. 0, Box 4, South Pasadena 














































































“CLINGFAST” NIPPLE 
PURE GUM, RIGHT SIZE. Right 
Shape. Clings tightly. Ontlasts 3 
ordinary nipples. At — or 
from us, 50c. dozen, postpaid. 

The Gotham Co.,82 Warren 8t., N.Y. 
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“THE IDEAL, MODERN, EASY WAY” 


Send for our interesting and instructive book, of which the 
ihe above illustration represents the cover, and learn how 


COOKING WITH GAS 


“THE ECONOMICAL FUEL” 





Brings health, comfort, and happiness into the home, 
and, incidentally, why it is that genuine 


har age re DETROIT JEWEL GAS RANGES 
E KEEP THE GAS BILLS LOW! 
W h at e | Ss e Pi p | (e a S C d ‘g ey ; ASK YOUR GAS CO. FOK THE BOOKLET, OR ADDRESS DEPT. 6 
' / DETROIT STOVE WORKS 


* LARGEST STOVE PLANT IN THE WORLD" 


iasmnamnewas | Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Iil. 


Traps Mank Quaurty axp Economy 
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; tise TX AFTER HEATING 
PAS es - WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 


YER NEw 


— am CURTICE BROTHERS (0. 
— ~ ROCHESTER,N.Y. U.S.A. 3 
The Refinement of Soap for Gentlefolk. Made of Pure Imported Olive and 
Palm Oils combined with Cocoa Butter, While a penetrating cleanser the pure 


- s 
: Palmolive pe 
y iT d th kin food b f " hes d - 
Mothers! Your Babies Are Safe chsie the alan’ There ls oa ee Chee a anaes ee tee 


eg ay ) EADY FOR USE 





In our accident proof cribs. They have high sliding sides, closely spaced spindles, high grade aroma. The cool green hue of Palmolive is given by the olive oil — nothing else. Palmolive is velvety to 
woven wire poe Hn and are handsomely finished in wales enamel or cohen. Tittle ones cannot the touch, yet dense. It floats, and lathers abundantly with a compact creamy foam and small loss of volume 
fall out, climb over, stick their heads through or hari themselves because its ingredients are closely united and the cake well seasoned. Palmolive is liberal full weight — 
in any way. Safety for the child, ee | no worry for you. Your dealer large size floating cake for the bath, 10c. Cake designed especially for the toilet, 5c. Sold by all dealers. 
eeps them, if not write us. Bij = Our illustrated booklet, “A Send four cents in stamps, to cover cost of mailing, and the names of your grocer and druggist, and we will send one 
Mother's Invention,’’ mailed free. It's interesting. of our beautiful oriental photogravures without advertising upon it, suitable for framing, size 10 x 16 inches. Address 
ALL OUR GOODS BEAR THIS TRADE MARK B, J. JOHNSON SOAP COMPANY, 322 FOWLER STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FOSTER BROS, MFG. CO., 105 Broad Street, Utica, N.Y. 1404 North 16th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Foster's Ideal Spring Beds and Mattresses and the “Ideal” 
Fosters “* Ideal "’ No. 40. Line of Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, etc. 











Just What Baby Wants 


—a dainty spoon and food-pusher that 
exactly fit baby’s tiny hands, 

@ They delight the little tots and enable 
them to feed themselves comfortably — 
without soiling clothing or table-linen. 
@ And they teach babies to eat properly. 


@ Both pieces are made in the beautiful 
Avalon pattern of 


Oneida 


Community Silver 


‘<' Triple plus’’ plate —heavier than triple. 
They have the distinction and style of solid 
silver, and are as pertectly finished as the 
most expensive piece in our warerooms. 
Guaranteed to serve two generations. 


BABY SPOON AND Foop-PUSHER 


Sent postpaid on 
receipt of 


$1.00 


Either piece sent separately 
for 50 cents 


Packed in dainty 
white box — money 
returned if you are 
not satisfied. 

Send your order to 


Mail Order Dept., 
Oneida Community, 
Oneida, N.Y. 


**Sketch of the Oneida Community’’— story of its 
foundation and growth, mailed to you free on request. 

















You can 
turn the hose on 


Sanitas 


The New Washable Wall Covering 
without injuring it 


You can wash the stains off with soap and 


water as easily as you wash your face. Can 
be used on kitchen walls, hallways or bathroom, 
or any other wall. Applied to the wall like paper. 
No woman should select wall coverings with- 
out asking to see samples of Sanitas. It is 
sold in handsome prints and tile effects, plain, 
varnished and glazed with oil colors. 


If your department store, decorator or oil 


cloth dealer cannot supply you, send us his 
name. We will see you are supplied. 


Standard Table Oil Cloth Company 
320 Broadway, New York City 








POMJA COFFEE 


is a selected blend of the highest grades of Coffee, 
of absolute purity and possessing the finest of flavor 
and aroma, It is universally liked and those who 
once use it will have no other. It is sold in sealed 
one-pound packages at 30 cents per pound. 


Our Tamillio Brand 
of Ceylon Tea 


is of equal purity and flavor, making a delicious 
cup of Tea. A delight to all connoisseurs. Price 
70 cents. In order to give all an opportunity to 
try these superior goods, we will send to any 
amt of the United States, prepaid, one und of 

‘omja Coffee and one pound of Tamillio ‘Tea on 
receipt of $1.00. 


NEWTON & CO. 
132 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK 




















Pineapple Knife and Shredder 


Seams and eyes quickly and easily 
removed with this knife. It saves time 
and soon saves enough fruit to pay 
for the set. 

Pineapples, if you would have them 
delicious, should be shredded, never cut. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Set by mail, 25c. 


A. H. CONN, Cedar Rapids, IOWA 


| over the table. 


—_—_—__»— 


| daisy. 


IDEAS FOR SPRING 
LUNCHEONS 


S3 





HE invitations to a Daisy Luncheon may be 
written on one side of a large card and read 
something like this: 


‘My dear May: 
** Will you be a link in my Daisy Chain on Friday 
afternoon?" 


A water-color daisy painted across the top of the 
card will make the invitation complete. 
Just before luncheon the hostess may crown each 


guest with a wreath, which she may have prepared | 


by tying the blossoms on circles of fine wire. 

In the centre of the.luncheon-table have a large 
bunch of blossoms and also a few scattered carelessly 
Trim the edge of the table witha 
chain of daisies, looped up hereand there. At each 
corner have a large bow of ribbon, either white or of 
three colors, yellow, green and white. 

Serve only light refreshments. Yellow and white 
ices served together would be pretty. 
have your cakes cooked in patty-pans. 
cakes with chocolate, and on top of each have a life- 
size daisy. Any amateur can make this decoration 
successfully. Boil your icing thick and squeeze it 
through a small funnel made of thick writing-paper 
in order to make the long, narrow, white petals of a 


it bright yellow for the centres. 
quite pretty. 

After refreshments are served supply each guest 
with a sheet of paper and a tiny pencil with aribbon 
bow at the end (these pencils can be purchased for 
acentapiece). Announce that the guest who draws 
the most natural daisy will be awarded a prize. 
Distribute the blossoms for models. Pin all of the 
papers upon the wall and let the guests decide 
which is the most lifelike flower. Award a pretty 
book to the one who succeeds best and a booklet of 
pressed flowers to the second best. 


The effect will be 


A Butterfly Luncheon 


NVITATIONS to this luncheon may be decorated 
with cocoons and the centrepiece and doilies be 
embroidered with butterflies. At each plate place a 
cocoon of gray crépe paper, which when opened will 
disclose a folded butterfly made of paper. The 
butterflies should all be different. They may easily 
be made by any one who can use a paintbrush or 
who is handy at making up pretty tissue or crépe 
paper decorations. A small pin or invisible hairpin 
should be attached to each one so that the butterfly 
may be pinned on the dress or the hair. 

After the last course everything but the bonbons 
should be removed from the table, and a large tray 
with sheets of different colored tissue-paper placed 
upon it. Scissors, needle and thread may then be 
given to each guest, who may select as many sheets 
of paper from the tray as she wishes. Then ten 
minutes -may be allowed for the construction of 
butterfly hats, caps or aprons. 
dainty butterfly design in jewelry, a fan, a fancy 
box, or anything the hostess desires, may then be 
given to the creator of the prettiest article. 


May Luncheon for a Bride-to-Be 


HE color scheme, pink and green, should be car- 
ried out in all the table decorations and refresh- 
ments. In the centre of the table have a miniature 
May-pole wrapped with pink and green ribbons. 
At the base of the pole have a mound of apple blos- 
soms, and a little distance from this, surrounding it, 
acircle of silver candlesticks with pink tapers 
and green shades. Alternating with the candle- 
sticks have the twelve ribbons of the May-pole 
which should be drawn through and held by a dainty 


| doll bride and her eleven bridesmaids, the latter 
| wearing dainty dresses of pink crépe paper with 





pink aigrettes in their coiffures, and bouquets of 
sprays of apple blossoms in their right hands. 
The bride should be in white, her veil caught with 
orange blossoms; she holds a shower bouquet of 
lilies-of-the-valley in her hand. 

The place-cards should be sketches of Cupid on 
bolting cloth over pink. The bonbons and cakes are 
all heart-shaped. After the luncheon the loving-cup 
is passed and several toasts proposed, which are 
cleverly responded to by the guests. As the guests 
leave the table each one draws the ribbon attached 
to one of the little figures, upon which is hidden 
some little souvenir and an appropriate verse. 


A Violet Luncheon 


N THE centre of a table stand a large cut-glass 
bowl on a violet embroidered centrepiece. Fill 
this bowl with smilax and pink carnations. In the 
centre of the bow] place a tall green glass vase and 
make it secure by passing four lengths of ribbon 


crossed over the top of it and fasten the ends onthe | 


edge of the centrepiece with little bows. In the 
green vase place eight bunches of violets. From 
each bouquet run violet baby-ribbons ending in 1 
little bow at each place. This will make a number 
of ribbons resembling a May-pole. After the 
luncheon each guest may unfasten the little bow at 
her place, give the ribbon a jerk, and draw a bunch 
of violets. The ribbons passing over the top of the 
vase will hold the vase firmly in place. 


For a Novel Centrepiece 


FOR a luncheon-table imagine a huge block of 
crystal ice. In the middle of this block of ice 
have a number of shining goldfish. Flowers and 
smilax should completely cover the top of the ice 
and fall gracefully over the edge. The base of the 


_ block, where it rests on a platter, is also concealed 


by spring flowers. The secret of how the fish are 
put in the ice is disclosed by the hostess to the 
admiring and curious guests. A place had been 
scraped out of the cake of ice large enough to con- 
tain a good-sized but very thin finger-bowl, and in 
this the fish were placed. 


Flat Bouquets, 


By all means | 
Ice the little | 


Reserve a small portion of the icing and tint | 


A prize of some | 





F ARBUTUS, pink and white, with their pretty | 


leaves intermingled, strewn over the cloth, make | 


a very pretty floral decoration. Each bouquet 
should be tied with long bows of narrow leaf-green 
ribbon. The flowers stay fresh for hours. 


Magnolia Blossoms 
MBEDDED in a mound of fresh moss are pretty 
for a table decoration. Trim the mound around 
the edges with a border of ferns. 
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A NoUTUOUS Food-DIink for all Ages 
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The 

Best 

Nutrient 

for 

Shakespeare’s 

Seven First — 

Ages ‘¢ The 
Infant 
in the 
Nurse’s 


Arms" 






























Horlick’s Malted Milk is 
the best milk-food for the 
baby. Thousands of healthy 
and robust children have 

been raised entirely upon it. It is 

pure, rich milk, so modified and 
enriched with the extract of se- 
lected malted grains as to be easily 
digested by the weakest stomach. 

Ready at a moment’s notice by 

simply stirring in water. No addi- 

tional milk or cooking is required. 

Very nourishing and sustaining 
for nursing mothers. A healthful, 
invigorating food-drink, far su- 
perior to tea, coffee, or cocoa, for 
everybody, from infancy to old 
age. At meals and ’tween meals. 
A glassful taken hot before retiring 
induces sound, restful sleep. 

In Lunch Tablet form, also, either 
natural flavor or with chocolate. 
All druggists sell it. 

Sample mailed free, upon re- 
quest. Our Booklet gives many 
valuable recipes, and is also sent 
free, if mentioned. 

ASK for HORLICK’S; all 

others are imitations. 


Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis.,U.S.A. 


London, Eng 





THERE [S NO 


‘JUST AS GOOD" 


PACKAGE. 
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MFG'S. NEW 


NOTHING 


Under the Sun 


will clean and polish Silver, 
in every form and finish like 


ECTR 


Silver Polish 


ILico*® 


Used by owners and makers of Valu- 
able Plate for more than a 
quarter century. 

Simply send your address on a postal for 
trial quantity. Theresult willsurpriseyou, 
Grocers and druggists, postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 
** SILICON,” 30 Cliff Street, New York. 































as skillfully prepared 
pure and delicious as 
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CANDIES 


THE SAME MAKERS 
THE SAME EXCELLENCE* 


























Samples Engraved or 


DINGS 


$5 buys this $8 grille, + 

















rative and inexpensive. 
Other designs $2.50 up. 
Mantel Catalogue /ree. 


on Wedding Customs Free. 


Franklin Printing (o., Louisville, Ky. 











Printed Invitations and } : 4 | 
Announcements on request. Select | $5 Sara a i. LAH ' 
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W. G. Ostendorf, 2415 N. Broad, Phila. 
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We know you will like 


‘Tomato 
Soup i] 


We are so sure of it that 
you may take it back to 
your grocer if it fails to 
please, and he will refund the 
amount paid, with no obliga- 
tionon yourpart. All Heinz 
Food Products are sold un- 
der this guarantee. Can we 
say more? 


Remember 


HEINZ 
QUALITY 


The name HEINZ on food 
products stands for purity, 
superiority and guaranteed 
satisfaction. 


: Send for Handsomely Illustrated 2 
Booklet, showing the ‘‘HEINZ 
WAY.’’ 


H. J. HEINZ CO. 
Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 




















If You Want Cocoa 
Here are 40 Cups 
For 15 Cents 


Doesn't pay for the cocoa even. But 
we want to introduce it because we 
believe in it. Nothing in it but pure 
Pasteurized milk, the finest cocoa beans 
and sugar. A hygienic process makes 
it, and to make it absolutely sanitary 
we pack it not in tin cans but in glass 
jars; the only cocoa so packed. It 
is pure and clean; that’s why physi- 
cians recommend it. We call it 


, ’ ’ 
Croft’s Swiss Milk Cocoa 
For 15 cents we send you a full 4% pound ; 
enough for 40 cups—less than % the 
price. (Limited to 5000 packages. ) 
Send 15 cents in stamps, with the name 
and address of your grocer, to 


The Croft and Allen Company 


3232 Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia 
































Economize 
Energy! 


All the strength 
and time-wasting 
steps taken in 
baking and cook- 
ing saved.. A 


Hoosier 
Kitchen 
Cabinet 


from Factory to Kitchen 


brings everything 
needed to you-— 
groups it conveni- 
Store 
room, pantry, kitchen table in one. Hard- 
wood; workmanlike construction throughout. 
Dust and mouse proof; easily moved. Sold 
direct only from Factory to Kitchen at actual 
wholesale prices and you've “a string to your 
money "’ till satisfied. 

Write to-day for club offer and 

catalog sliowing other designs. 


THE HOOSIER MFG. 00., 14 Adams Street, New (Castle, Ind. 





No. 110. Price,$14.00. 
eutly — you’ve only to put your hand out. 


Originators and pioneer makers of Kitchen Cabinets. 





| weakfish are plentiful and cheap. 





MRS. RORER’S TABLE 
TALKS 


What is in the Market 


T THIS season of the year the winter fruits are 
A about passing away and it is a little early in | 
certain sections for the small fruits. Straw- 
berries, however, are plentiful in many markets, but | 
in the North and far East are expensive. A box of 
strawbetries mixed with half the quantity of soaked | 
tapioca makes an exceedingly nice dessert. The | 
large California cherries and other California | 
fruits are in Eastern markets; they are not so good, 
however, after long transportation, as are our native 
fruits. Dates, figs and raisins, with other dried | 
fruits, our winter supply, are scarce. Those who | 
wish to keep dates for the summer should purchase | 
at once and keep them in cold storage, taking out a 
few at a time as needed. 
Eggs are good and cheap; this really is the egg | 
season and also the season for young chickens known 
as ‘‘fryers’’ in the South and “ broilers’’ in the | 
North. Poultry is not good during the moulting | 
and laying season. ; | 
Beef and mutton are used the year round, but are | 
beginning to be a little more soft and watery than | 
during the cold weather. Lamb and veal are in 
season. 
| 
| 





Cellar or vault grown mushrooms are plentiful, 
and, in the far South, new cabbage, tomatoes, let- | 
tuce, string beans, beets, squash, cucumbers and 
strawberries are plentiful. Bermuda onions and 
potatoes are plentiful and cheap. Spinach is | 
scarce and will be during this and next month. 
One notices the absence of hothouse vegetables; 
they have been with us all winter —eggplants, 


| tomatoes, crisp cucumbers and Brussels sprouts. | 
| The Southern vegetables are now taking their place. 


Lobsters, crabs, prawns and shrimp are in good 
condition. Clams of different varieties are coming 
to take the place of oysters and scallops that are no 
longer good. Salmon continues during the month. 
Flounders, a very delicate fish for either broiling or 
making into fillets, are at their best. Fresh mack- 
erel, Spanish mackerel, pompano, butterfish and 
Kingfish make 
their appearance during the month and are good 
until October. Porgies are abundant. Shad are 
now coming from the Connecticut waters and are of 
superior flavor, but during the month will pass out 
of season, the flesh becoming soft and unattractive. 
The season for pickerel and pike opens on May 1. 


Brook trout are at their best; the season for laketrout | 


opens May 1, except in Lake Erie and Ontario, 
where there are a few closed counties on the borders. 
Cod, halibut, chicken halibut, and haddock and 
green turtle are all in good condition. Terrapin 
and other forms of small turtles are out of season. 


Menus for May 


Breaklasts 
Strawberries 


Normandy Soup 
Brown Fricassee of Fowl 


Whole Wheat Gems Rice 
Coffee Creamed Onions 
Asparagus Salad 





Stewed Prunes Wafers Cream Cheese 


Omelet Mush Bread Strawberry Bavarian 
Coffee Cream 
Coffee 








Sliced Bananas in Hot 
Oatmeal, Milk 
Whole Wheat Wafer 


Consommé a la Colbert 
Large Hamburg Steak, 





Bread Tomato Sauce 
Coffee Mashed Potatoes 
Browned 
Chopped Dates in Farina, Asparagus 
Cream Dandelion Salad 
Pulled Bread Coffee Wafers Cheese 





Creamy Pudding, 
Creamed Codfish 

Plain Boiled Potatoes on 

Corn Gems Coffee Vegetarian Dinner 

Peanut Soup 





Fruit 


| 
| 
| 


Chocolate Sauce | 


Nut Roll, Tomato Sauce | 






















NESTLE 


We will gladly send a large sample (sufficient 
for six meals) to any mother who is not 
acquainted with Nestlé’s Food and who is 
anxious to try it. 

We are always glad to correspond with 
mothers on this or any other question relative to 
the care and feeding of infants. Our Mothers’ 
Department devotes its time to receiving and 
answering all such inquiries. 


HENRI NESTLE 
73 Warren Street NEW YORK 
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Broiled Chops 
Creamed Potatoes 


| 
Cold Asparagus, French | 


Sold only ind lb.sealed boxes! _ 








“THE BEST” Nurser 


<P Prevents Wind-Colic 
Pate and Bowel-Trouble 


" NIPPLE CANNOT COLLAPSE 
Price at druggists with a “* " Nipple, 















25 cents, or from us, postpaid, 35 cents, 
\IHE GOTHAM 00, 82 Warren St., New York 





: Dressing 
Toast Coffee Waters | 
s Stewed Prunes,Cream | 
Luncheons Rolled Ginger Wafers 
Cream of Tomato Soup ry 
Hamburg Steak, Brown 
Sauce Suppers 
Hashed Rrowned Clam Bouillon in Cups 
} * rvenes Beef Salad 
| Canned Fruit Wafers 


Stewed Fruit Cake 


Beef Croquettes Peas 
Milk Biscuits 
Stewed Prunes 


Ginger Cake 





Cold Sliced Beef 


Oatmeal Bread 
Tea Fruit 





DeviledSpaghetti Celery 
Oatmeal Brown Bread 
Stewed Fruit 
Dutch Peach Cake, Milk 





Boudins, Sauce Béchamel 
Peas 
Canned Peaches 
Sponge Cake 
Tea 
Creamed Chipped Beef 
Mush Bread 
Compote of Pears 
Dinners & 


Consommé a la Royal 
Roast Lamb, Mint Sauce in Chafing-Dish 
Clam Bouillon 


Boiled Rice 
Asparagus on Toast Beef Pats, Tomato Sauce 
Lettuce and Cress Salad 


Cress Salad 
Wafers Cheese Pocketbook Rolls 
Lemon Jelly 


Strawberry Ice Cream J 
Custard Sauce 


Crackers 





| Thin Cold Beef, Aspic, 
| Cream Horseradish Sauce 
Whole Wheat Bread, 

| Butter 

Whipped Cream 
ob 
| 
| 





Cream of Tomato Soup, 
Crofitons 


Panned Spring Chicken, 
Cream Sauce 


Boiled Rice Mushrooms 





Bouillon in Cups 


Creamed Sweetbreads 
aud Mushrooms 





AsparagusSalad Wafers Exg Rolls Butter 
Orange Sherbet Dandelion Salad 
Nut Kisses Wafers Cheese 

Coffee Coffee 


Whole Wheat Bread | 


Creamed Potatoes 


Convenient in form, perfect in quality, brilliant in appearance, no sugar made can equal it in 
excellence. Every piece sparkles like a cluster of diamonds, the result of its perfect crystallization. 
You will be pleased the moment you open a box. YOU WILL BE BETTER PLEASED WHEN 
YOU HAVE TRIED IT IN YOUR TEA, COFFEE, ETC. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Remember that each package bears the design of a ‘‘ DOMINO’’ MASK, ‘‘ DOMINO’’ STONES 
and the names of the manufacturers (HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, New York). 


INSIST UPON HAVING THE GENUINE. 












Coming tr the Worlds Zesr ? 


If so, stop at a private residence near 
the grounds, enjoy the comforts of a home’ 
and avoid high hotel rates. We have thor- 
oughly canvassed the best residence dis- 
tricts and secured contracts with families 
willing toentertain visitors—not boarding 
houses, but private homes in the best part 
| | ofthe city. Arrangements for rooms can 
| | be made through us four to six weeks in 
| | advance. Special rates to parties. Full 
information on request. 


World’s Fair Room Renting Co. 


INCORPORATED 

5th Floor, Chemical Building, ST. LOUIS 
Reference, 3d National Bank 

sale. Plant in spring or fall. Complete 


| Ginseng booklet and magazine, 4c. 


OZARK GINSENG CO., Dept. A-12, Joplin, Missouri 


Baby Wardrobe Patterns 








—= J Cream Separator 
Why specially preferred by women ? 
Because It— 
Has a light, simple bow]; 
Is quickly and easily washed ; 
Turns very easily and smoothly ; 
Makes no slop—drips no oil ; 
Requires no oiling—cares for itself. 
Write for Catalogue 300. 
Sharples Co. P. M. Sharples 
Chicago, Illinois West Chester, Pa. 
























Fortunes in little gardens. Easily grown; 
hardy everywhere. Roots and seeds for 














andl Through Service on House- 
hold Goods to and from Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Oregon, 
Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 


Trans-Continental Freight Co., E 325 Dearborn St., Chicago 


REDUCED RATES on household 
‘oods to and from Colorado, California, 
Vashington and Oregon. rite 

BEKINS HOUSEHOLD SHIPPING CO. 


CHEAP RATES 











ing, material to be used, etc., with each set. An 
illustrated booklet on baby things and helps and 
hints to expectant mothers free with order. 











95 Washington St., Chicago. MRS. ELLA JAMES, 1309 Mitchell St., PETOSKEY,MICH. 
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Te, THE GIRLS’ CLUB | 


“A Dollar” 


Less 





WITH ONE IDEA: 
TO MAKE MONEY 

















































































hut sell irec 
dealer’s roh 
vehicles \" 

exclusive '¥- 


safe delivery 


HAT a lot of things a girl needs nowadays | 
—dainty ribbons, collars, handkerchiefs, 
books, bonbons, materials for fancy-work, 


make over < 
pretty things for her room, and what not! And ness “ee 
what a lot of money they cost! Many girls, it is sent © at 
true, have all these things for the asking, others oi 


without the asking, but many more must do with- 
out them unless by some means the necessary money 
can be earned. 


A Then comes the cycle of family birthdays, the kK 
| various gift seasons of the year, and next month 
Lesson there will be commencement gifts for the brothers, 
in sisters and best friends who will be graduated. 


Economy, | One also likes ito be able to respond to the calls of 
| what we term ‘‘ charity’’— to help those whose need 
Comfort, appeals to one’s sympathy and purse, although there 
Style. may be no claim of kinship or friendship. The 
average girl loves to give, but she wants to give that 
which is her very own, not that which costs her 
nothing. 
DONGOLA | These are some of the reasons why the ‘‘ One 
Lace Boot | Idea” of The Girls’ Club has met with such a | 
Neat, Dressy | hearty welcome from the girls. Indeed, the girls | 
and Comfortable. é | had the *‘ idea’? long before the Club was even 
thought of —and that’s the reason why the Club As a healthy and invigorating pastime Oldsmobiling is unequalled among outdoor 
| has grown so popular. sports. The driver of this pioneer runabout has nothing to watch but the road, 
| Thousands of girls have earned money through and enjoys that sense of security which comes from a trustworthy and ever 


No, 720 — D 
a 


( 


} 


| our Club. Sometimes the amounts were small, but | reliable motor and a machine built right in every detail. No, 344 —I 
if we could find out the most popular girl in the | The men employed in making Oldsmobiles are chosen for their skill and 
Club, and all the other members should present to experience. The mechanical facilities of our two immense plants are the best 

| her the money they have earned, the fortunate one human ingenuity can devise or money can procure. As a result Oldsmobile 


would be supplied with pin-money for the rest of perfection is testified to by over 20,000 satisfied purchasers. 
her life— unless she should want too many of her 


i s with di Oldsmobile quality is apparent in every line of the 1904 models—a quality 
pins set w lamonds. ; 


$2 50 | "Ge Of a the backs then bave ened coelt to recognized the world over. Note our range of prices; none over $1000. 
brought together and our most insatiable reader . ‘ 

— | Oldsmobile Standard Runabout — Price $650.00 ( 

Oldsmobile Touring Runabout — Price $750.00 \ 


| should sit down to read them, she would be a very 
| old lady, indeed, before she could complete her task. 


) ear none of us would like to undertake it. 
SHOES FOR WOMEN |" pee pe 


. . * 
inet Cites Gath Mews Dees - | Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car— Price $950.00 Xo. 620 
represent true economy in shoe buying. “ ; : J o, 626 b, 
The stylish appearance, the perfect od HE stories of what girls have done are the best Same without rear seat— Price $850.00 ' 
comfortable fit, the unexcelled wearing part of our column,’’ wrote one girl; ** please Price co 
quality will clearly convince you that give us more of them.” So out of the many inter- Call on our nearest sales agent 
— Png Se oe way ed esting experiences I have selected three. Here ee 
equal and in many instances superio Fy Se A . 
1 eneee that cost a dollar more. PThat they are: ‘ actie comieaedik ab aoe = 
ae dollar a as nae ee. —— How a Room was Made Beautiful stamp. Address Department 49, 
as 0 ailer, bu = . : . : 
~ toage Rar ge - he with you and Up in Canada lives a girl who delights in pretty , OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
with himself prefers to sell Radcliffe shoes | things for her room. There were certain things , 
for the satisfaction they give. Ask for | which she yearned for but felt she could not afford. - DETROIT, U.S.A 
them or write to us for free style book. | Reading about The Girls’ Club one day she wrote * : » U.dD A. ‘ 
We are awarding to Radcliffe at once, and being a girl of action immediately : Member of the Associa- ( 
wearers, prizes that range from went to work with a will. ‘* Where there’s awill’’ | : 7 . tion of Licensed Auto- 
$500 to $5.00. Ask your dealer — you know the rest—so I was not surprised to | S ~ . mobile Manufacturers. 
or write to us for particulars. receive a few weeks later a friendly letter describing | 
No. 508 — 


‘ the room in its new dress. She said: ** The first | 
The pcg hee nt ne gamma | thing I did with my money was to buy some favorite | 
. at, . ° 


pictures, then a small rug and a wicker chair, and | 
behold my little room quite transformed! I wish 
you could see it.” Since then she has kept on 
working, and I can imagine (can’t you ?) the pretty 
things which she has been adding — although she 
has not written about all of them. A pretty room 
means so much to a girl, and it means much more if 
it be the expression of her own individuality and 
the result of her own efforts. Iam sure this girl’s 


$5 J } G . LD room must be a very attractive one. 


IN: PRIZES How One Girl Earned a Desk 


FOR THE USERS OF One day a letter came to me which attracted my | 


, special attention, for up in one corner was the cutest | 
am be sy little pencil sketch of a young girl seated at a desk 
Pp writing a letter. I read it with unusual interest, 
| and found that the writer wanted to earn money to 








Oldsmobile Light Tonneau Car — ‘ 
Price $950.00 ELKHAR 


= 0 A > A 
Butcher’ s\ |= 


Boston Polish P 


Is the best finish made for US 
FLOORS, Interior Wood- r) 
work and Furniture 
Not brittle; wall neither scratch 
nor deface, like shellac or var- 


nish. Is not soft and sticky, like beeswax. Perfectly KEITH’: 
. 


transparent, preserving the natural color and beauty of 
the wood. Without doubt the most economical and and photos of 





























* * 


e e ; satisfactory PoLisn known for HARDWOOD FLooRrs it ted 
Varnish Stain buy a desk. ‘‘ Any girl who can draw such a dear For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware new hoe NO 

little picture of a desk,’’ thought I, ‘* deserves to and House-Furnishings. coming | Thi 

” The’best natural finish for | have one.’’ SoI wrote her all about our work, and, Send tor cur FREE BOOKLES, telling of the many pr Sa 


advantages of BUTCHER'S BOSTON POLISH. “ KEITH'S 


THE BUTCHER POLISH 00., 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, i dime will 


“a ~, , (Wh | Our No.3 Reviver i3.cei,éi er | | “prt 
Safety First The proper 


been e ted 


of course, advised her totry it. She did, and after- 

ward wrote enthusiastically of the beautiful little 

mahogany affair which makes letter-writing such a 
Leaves no laps or brush marks. pleasure. ‘* It was so easy to earn the money,’’ 

oO . 5 roe ° she wrote, ‘** and even if it had been very difficult I 
ur next U.S. President — guess who, 


: A should feel well paid for the effort I made.’’ 7- ‘ i 
np tl ps agg Bane Jo oa F Then think of profit. This bank has the 


dealer, send us his name Another Girl’s Books and Their Home largest capital and surplus of any savings 


Floors, Furniture, Woodwork 


Durable —Transparent—All Colors, 
























































and 25c. in stumps. We . bank in the world, and has never lost a 
will send you one: half pint ‘ A Kansas girl whom I know started out to earn | dollar of any money entrusted to it since 
can, prepaid. ag om of oe. a pa) out In a its organization in 1866, 
HOOKLET AND COLOR CARD FREE | they believe in doing things on a large scale. So = 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS j | she worked away and the books began to gather, you CAN BANK BY MAIL THE ROYAL LINE 
CARPENTER-MORTON | until suddenly she realized that she had really too ih 
OMPAN | many of them piled up on her table. More books a soot = ane See Se E MAKE and exclu- we 
Paints and Varnishes were out of the question until a place could be pro- sian ante aa Ah comemendel per wa ps sively market the ‘| Uur |atest 
11-79 Budbury Street vided for those she had already earned. Here was : : : ‘¢Royal’’ Line—the highest ws” 108 Studies 
BOSTON, MASS. | anew problem. The books had come through The dilustrated booklet sent free if you men- y f — ‘ 18 Brick & 
| Girls’ Club; why not a bookcase from the same tion The Ladies’ Home Journal. grade o mantels, tiles and Yo Stables & 
| source? The next time she sent in an order it was P ] S ‘ B | grates— direct from factory iy + ee 
not books she wanted, but money —‘‘ to buy,’’ she eop es avings a to home. a 1S Costing | 
| said, ‘*a home for the books. I shall get it one PITTSBURGH, PA. Send for our Advance \ 19 g1 
| story atatime.’’ She meant a “ sectional” book- Capital $1,000,000. Surplus $1,000,000 Courier, a handsome book i THE KEIT] 
case, of course. Isn’t that a bright idea? Soon ee silted of 25 designs that are ——— 
the first story was purchased and the books comfort- special values 
ably housed in it.. I am sure we all hope the f Thi Nj dun 
**home’’ will grow apace and be filled to over- oe eee ee 
flowing with her best-loved book-friends. plan to you. \ 








White Mantel & Tile Co. 
621 Gay Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 


U.S. A. 








URING the last two months I have said nothing 
about the extra cash prizes. Nevertheless, 
many girls who were willing to try hard have shared 
each month in the money distributed. Our most 
ambitious member hopes to study singing in Italy, 
PONY “RIGS” and has her eye fixed ona $500 prize. She may 
not win that much, but she will surely win some- 
46 ” thing. There is one more chance. On the first of 
COLFAX QUALITY June the last distribution will take place, and I want 
Seventeen Summers since our Mr. Schuyler Colfax be- some of our members to have a part of the $15,000 
came convinced that people of quality desired vehicles as 




















That Boy of Yours Will Be Busy 


if you buy POPULAR MECHANI 
All Summer the new idea magazine, which tells 
all about battle ships, torpedo boats, air ships, etc., «t 
The “ Boys’ Mechanical Department ** tells how to mike 
and operate all kinds of electrical instruments, build boats, 
how to fish, etc. 10c, for sample copy, $1. 00° per year, oF 




















and harness for ponies and medium sized horses — vehi- which will then be given away. ‘‘ What has been for $1.50 the hy one yooe and ont, Electri: - 
< ot eee otenes o pienee je oasten, ws done can be done,’’ you know. It needs only ear- Drie #100) ‘ia ( pages, illust ratio 

00 well built to jeopardize the lives of the little folks e a are - } 

continue to produce this same grade of work, and in the nest work and perseverance. CERES, ROTOR, SY Ws Sem Seek, Bea Varn. POPULAR MECHANICS, Journal Bl’k, Chicago 


vogue. It will afford us pleasure to send you our cata- 

















logue of vehicles or harness, or both. Th B k f 10 H — 
COLFAX PONY “‘ RIGS” CO., South Bend, Ind. HAVE said so many times that every girl is in- e 00 0 0 ouses 

vited to join our Club that it seems as if every We will send free, to all who are interested in building,a book 

2? — one should know it by this time. Any girl is sure containing photographic reproductions of about 100 houses, 

BRAIDED WIRE HAIR ROLI S of a welcome if she wishes to earn money. The in all parts of this country, that have been stained with 

only initiation and entrance fee is a letter or postal- 


= _: my 4 Ln SR card asking to be enrolled as a member. "My CABOT’S SHINGLE STAINS 


ambition is that The Girls’ Club shall be a help to 




































HYGIENIC ABSORBENT PADS REE?.THr 22" 























wRoll LACE COVERED TO MATCH HAIR every girl who reads THE JOURNAL. Can it help Liaw Faw all designed Ww architects 4 taste aad and, as 8 natural result, , healthy. The pede are made uf a 6 7 
. ‘ : P P ? tei ex ence, and the col ion is unique in ¢ ma al that instantly absorbs all moisture without soakin 

Bin, of Sold in leading stores or postpaid by mail ogg ? Iam waiting for a letter from you addressed variety and beauty of the designs. through. No washing nocestery pauls may be dried a the 
liator wit) ior. | Ant ic, st ing — 

I2in. 15¢ THE WESTON & WELLS MFG. CO. Tue Girts’ Crus SAMUEL CABOT, 72 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. Clean, Healthful Made is two forms: au ea 
1409 Noble St., Philadelphia Tue Lapies’ Home JouRNAL Agents at All Central Points. ond Ulepes Bidets, Pestectee Ooo 0 ponmiees 
Also the “Empire” Braided Wire Bustle, 25 Cents | PHILADELPHIA ENGLEWOOD MEd” CO. (itot Inc.), Dept. ©, CHICAGO 
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OUR 31 YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE 


and continued success guarantee to 
you good quality and fair dealing. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS | 


irect to you, thus saving you the agent’s and 





1) | 
ers rofit. We are the largest manufacturers of | 
vehicles * ind harness in the world selling ou this plan | 

xclusi¥ y. We ship for examination, guaranteeing 
 * delivery. You are out nothing if not satisfied. We | 
wake over 200 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of har- | 
rt r prices on both vehicles and harness repre- | 
con the actual cost of material and making plus one | 
profit. (ur large illustrated catalog is free. Send for it. | 

| 
No. 72 


- Driving Wagon with Basket Seat, bike gear 
and %-inch Kelty Rubber ‘Tires. 
Price complete $57.50. 
As good as sells for $25.00 more. 





~~ ois ee ae 4 
No, 344 — Fine Open Trap. Price complete $83.00. 
As good as sells for $40.00 more. 





Me 62944 — Combination Top Buggy and Spindle Seat 
Driving Wagon with bike gear and 

%-inch Kelly Rubber ‘Tires. 
Price complete with extra Spindle Seat $69.50. 


As good as sells for $25.00 more. 







No. 508 — Fine Stanhope. Price complete $93.00. 
As good as sells for $35.00 more. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
ELKHART, IND. 


vas A ao HOME 





Cost 
$1750 











A mayazine devoted to Building, Decorating and 
Furnishing the Home. 10 new designs monthly 
tos of best examples in the U.S. $2.00 yr. News-stands. 


Plan f 


KEITH’ 


and pl 


TT) Que. Ow BOSON uO 89S 


r your Bungalow or 
NOW cost S490 


new h Lower prices 
coming | This the year to build. 
Get your ideas together! 
“KEITH'S” is full of sug- 
gestion ae practical Plans! 
A dime will prove it! 


BUILD WISELY! 5 

The proper and best yee of our building funds is at ot We 
can save you Mone ingle of Mr. Keith's designs has 
been ere ted over A times. 1000 PLANS TO SELECT MI 
¢ MS/GN W769 45 Bure! ~ 


ao) 








Uur | itest issues of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 


108 Studies of Sum.Ctgs.,$1.00 | 138 Ostg. $1600 to $2000, $1.00 
118 Brick &Com’n Houses,1.00|162 “' $2000to$2500, 1.00 
28 Stables & 2 Auto Houses, 50c|/145 “ $2500 to $3000, 1.00 
40 D'b'| Houses, Flats,@c.,1.00|/171 “* $3000 to $4000, 
61 Cottages, less than $800,50c/142 “ $4000 andup’d, 1.00 
15 Costing $800 to $1200, 50c| 17 Model Schoolhouses, 1.00 
119 “ $1200 to $1600, $1.00 31 Modern Churches, . . 2.00 


THE KEITH OO. (st. '89), 105 Lum. Ex., Minneapolis, Minn. 























































BOYS BLOUSES 


we 
 -_, 
q To be had 


at all Good 
Dry Goods 
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Stores 







































































Ask your dealer for our, 3a-page book 
entitled ‘‘Our Boys and How to Dress 
Them,’’ illustrated in actual colorings. 
An artistic book on artistic blouses. 


CHARLES EISENMAN & CO., Cleveland, Ohio 
























son. 


| dining-room each boy was assigned a place on the 
| **team,’’ and found his place at the table_accord- 


* 
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| discussion allows three guesses to each person 
| in turn, and for a correct answer she shall preserve 
| one of her floral specimens of the morning’s search, 


1.00 | 
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THE 


Oso” HAMMOCK 


The Hammock that IS a Hammock 


of) 


$ « s 





A Maying Party 
With a Basket of “ Mysteries” 
MAYING party presupposes a tramp in the 


country for wild flowers, and should be 
planned for the first clear day. 


A 


Arrange that each member of the party shall con- 
tribute, in the most novel form that suggests itself, 
a portion of the luncheon, prepared from whole- 


The ‘‘Oso’’ Hammock is a newly patented hammock, containing all the 
merits of the old style hammocks, but none of their defects, and has 
other splendid features which no other hammock of any description 
some, seasonable edibles, packed in oil paper, with ‘ ms s ine — str t so 
Seite te Meaciten tee thnk elleed ‘aed, Mach | has. The ‘‘Oso’’ is made from Seine Twine— strongest made, yet 
person must keep his or her donation a secret from 
the others and carry each oiled-paper package to the 
common meeting- “place and pack it - baskets with | 
the other ‘* mysteries.’ 
When luncheon hour rolls around ond the baskets | 
are unpacked the untying of the ‘* mysteries ’”’ will 
be great fun. Then each ‘‘ mystery” must be 
solved. The person who prepared the one under 


light that its strength is hardly realized. 


AM MMW 
























to press and mount at her leisure, adding a brief 
history of the plant, and present it afterward asa 
reward to the fortunate contestant. 

In like manner should all the ‘* mysteries’’ be 
discussed and flowers awarded the lucky ones. 

The one who solves the most ‘* mysteries’’ ap- 
points an evening for the same persons to meet at her 
home, at which time she and the other prize-winners 
become the happy recipients of the floral tributes 
gathered and mounted by their mutual friends. 

—CORNELIA N. EDWARDs. 


& 
A Boys’ Baseball Party 


NOVEL party was recently given by a mother 
to celebrate the sixteenth birthday of her only 
She had been rather envious of her friends in 
their happiness of planning many luncheons and 
other pretty affairs for their girls, consequently she | 
entered heart and soul into this party for her boy, | 
sparing neither expense nor trouble to make ita 
success. It wasannounced as ‘* A Baseball Party,” | 
and by enlisting the services of a niece, who was | 


Comfortable Handsome 


The patent weave does away with knots. The ends are continuous, which adds to the 
strength and gives the “Oso” a handsome finish, It is the only hammock which success- 
fully conforms to every curve of the body and gives with every movement, and which allows 
a person to sit or lie in easier positions than in any other style of hammock. No pillow is 
necessary, as the hammock conforms to the head, making a natural rest. Will carry at least 
1000 lbs., and is adapted for indvor and outdoor use. 





. ) 
Ask your dealer to show you Prices, Style and Colors 


, " " No. 1— Without Valance, - $2.00 
very enthusiastic over the national game, she was | the ‘‘ Oso’? hammock. If he can- “ 9—Btraight Valance, . . 3.00 
able to carry out the idea. ‘* 3—Bingle Scolloped Valance, 3.50 


not supply you send direct to us 
and we will ship on receipt of 
price any style wanted, charges 


prepaid. 


Eight of her son’s friends were invited, who, with 
the boy himself, made the required ‘nine.’’ 
Luncheon was first served. Before going into the 


4 — Heavy Double Scolloped Valance, 4.00 
5 — Mercerized, <—ereravered 
eled ends, 5.00 
White bodies, white “mee with ot, green, 
yellow, blue, = or white tassel. Biue and 
white striped bodies. Red and white striped 
bodies. Allred. All blue. 














ingly. In place of name-cards were tiny ‘*fans’’ 
bearing the words ‘‘ catcher,” ‘* pitcher,’’ etc., and, 
of course, each guest knew just where $0 sit. 

The menu-cards were booklets with the words 
‘* Official Score’ written onthecovers. The menu 
consisted of nine courses, or ** innings,’’ as they | 
were more appropriately termed. It was written in 
language unintelligible to the average feminine 
mind, but the boys guessed what many of the viands 
were amid much merriment. The reading of the 
menu, and the conjectures as to what the courses | 
would be, broke up any stiffness that might have 
resulted from nine boys lunching together. It 
read as follows — only in the original the interpre- | 
tations were, of course, left out: 





Sold by first-class dealers 
A Postal Brings a Booklet, Illustrated in Colors 


THE NATIONAL HAMMOCK CO., 364 Broadway, NEW YORK 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
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LINOLEUMS 


rugs, Tabie Linen, ste. BY MAIL 


Can be selected at your own fireside from our Cata- 
logue, which shows a large assortment of patterns in 
their actual colors. Prices guaranteed far and away 
helow those quoted anys noo else in the United States. 
Buy from us direct and retailer's profit. 


Famous Sultana Cottage Carpets, 25c per Yard 
All-Wool Extra Super Ingrains, 59c per Yard 
Brussels, Velvets, Axminsters 


i? 
and other lines priced equally low. 
Of’ /Ve Sew all Carpets Free of harge. We 
pay Freight on conditions as stated in Catalog. 
Write to-day for Catalog. 
It's Free. 


Our 12th Mail 
Order Season 


FIRST INNING | 
= ; 
We offer a selection of | 

| 


First strike . eee . (Oyster cocktail) 

SECOND INNING | 

Where the losing team lauds...........+.0.00. (Soup) 
THIRD INNING 





Go-Curts, Baby Carriages, 
Caught on the fly 
(Small trout with diamonds of crisp toast) 
FOURTH INNING 
A sacrifice............(Lamb ¢hops with potato balls) 
FIVTH INNING 
A “fowl ball’ (Chicken croquettes with French peas) 
SIXTH INNING 
The umpire when we lose 
(Lobster salad and cheese straws) 
SEVENTH INNING 


Hooded ‘Top Carts and | 
Cabs, Parasol or Leather 
Top Carts and Cabs (also 
Folding Go-Carts). | 
Kindly favor us 
with a request for our 
1904 catalogue; we 
mail it free (promptly). 
You will feel well 
repaid in sending to 
our house. Not only 
do we save you mon- 
ey, but we give you 
the best in America in style and finish. Prices 
$6.95 to $35. Freights prepaid or equalized. Our 
catalogue tells the story. Please write for it today. 


MARQUA CARRIAGE AND TOY CO. 
Department A, Cincinnati, Ohio. j 





A fine diamond 4 
(Ice cream in diamond-shape slices. 
EIGHTH INNING 
Necessary for good plaving : 
(Preserved ginger with wafers and coffee) 
NINTH INNING 
(The passing of favors) 


Cakes) 





Everybody scores 





The favors consisted of a ticket for a ball game | 
to be played on the local grounds that afternoon for 
each boy, and a tin horn with which to ** root,’”’ as 
the boys expressed it. 

As soon as the luncheon was finished the nine 
boys departed in great glee for the ball grounds, 
relieving the hostess of the responsibility of further | 
entertaining them. —Mrs. S. J. MAXWELL. 


& 
A Botanical Party 


A’ A VERY jolly and instructive party which I 
attended last season, as the guests were fast 
reaching the ‘lifeless stage,’’ before refreshments 
were served, a gentleman who was well versed in 
woodcraft suggested that Miss Brown and Mr. Jones 
choose sides and select a lady and gentleman alter- 
nately. He also offered to act as referee in the 
contest of the two sides in naming the trees, shrubs 
and plants growing on the grounds or in the vicinity | 
of the house at which the party was held. The 
winning side were to be called the ** Wood Sharps,” 
the losing side the ‘* Wood Flats.”’ It was agreed 
that the ‘* Flats’’ were to wait upon the ‘* Sharps ”’ 
at the refreshment-table, and also to hold themselves 
in readiness to give them another party or possibly 
a picnic later in the season, 

A circuit was made around the grounds, and there 
was much fun in the naming contest that followed 
when all had again assembled. Ash was taken for 
pine, maple for oak, and vice versa; and as for 
spruce and hemlock many classed them as birch. 

It was the same with the shrubs and wild flowers, 
which were confusedly mixed and were given all 
names but the right ones. The game demonstrated 
how little the average man and woman know 
regarding the beautiful and familiar foliage of the 
trees and shrubs. 

‘The contest was decided by the majority of right | 
names given, and strange though it may appear, the | 
majority of correct names were given by the ladies. | 

So pleased were we all with this unique pastime 
that several picnics were held during the summer in 











’ BIRTH INSURANCE 


The Only Real Life Insurance in Existence 


$200 to $500 cash to mothers on birth of a child, assuring 
easy payment of bills of doctors and nurses, with possible 
balance for baby, and life-long benefit to mother and child 
through removal of all pre-natal anxiety from financial 
causes. Write for particulars or call. 


AMERICAN MOTHERS BIRTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
100 Boylston Street (Department A), Boston, Mass. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 
GLASCOCK’S Combined 

Baby Jumper, Rocking Chair 

and Go-Cart Bed and High Chair 


Most useful and practical baby 
care-taker ever offer Costs 
less than ordinary go- -cart. En- 
dorsed by physicians. Send for 
Free Trial offer and handeome 
MFG. CO ” Box 6, Muncie, Ind. 











a Pure Linseed Oil Ready Mixed Paint, are good because 
made from materials which time and experience have 





oved produce the most durable‘and economical Petter 
Th hey cover more surface per gallon, and cover it 
with less labor than any other paint. The*' Moore” color 
chart and printed matter will interest every house owner 
H and housekeeper. Ask your dealer for it or write us. | 


BENJ, MOORE & CO., Mfrs. _ % 
344 Water St,, Brooklyn, N.Y, 112 N. Green St., Chicago, Ill, i 


SAVE ONE THIRD 


By Buying of the Makers 


We are actual manufacturers — not a commission house. We can 
and do save our customers one third on retail prices by selling di- 
rect to user and cutting out all dealers’ profits. All our goods carry 
our guarantee. Our free illustrated catalogue shows a greater 
assortment of carriages and harness than any dealer can show you. 


oe THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE AND HARNESS COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 3 











— ee aus a Aj .-g* SK, we will give free 
Guitar. “Cornet, t, Violin, or or Mandol 





HOW TO 
SECURE 


‘(your ex- 





: “ ” ; only be cost of usic you use and 
ne oe oe when the Flats Jane their the postage, which is small). We teach by mail only and guarantee sacenas. 6c : “Wish I Rad known of your 
ability to turn the tables and become *‘ Sharps. school before." A, instrument supplied, cash or credit. For booklet, testimonials and FREE tuition contract, address 















—James D. KIMBALL. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, BOX 900, 19 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORE, N. Y. 











CORN S YRUP 


The Great 5 ‘pread 
For Daily Bread 


The new golden syrfp, made 
from the grain of the corn. 
Pure, delicious and futritious. 


In air-tight, friction top ti 
10c., 25c., and 50c. 
All grocers. 









A book 
of new 
receipts 
sent free. 


CORN 
PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


\, ontetao 

No good 
grocer sells a 
lamp-chim- 
ney without 
MAcBETH on it 











You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


Te Refrigerators 


‘The highest grade refrigerator on the market — 
the best that skilled workmen and years of experi- 
ence can produce. 











Made of solid quarter 
sawed white oak through- 
out, handsomely finished. 
Provision chamber, inclu- 
ding shelves, made of heavy 
genuine white porcelained 
steel; ice chamber lined 
with extra heavy nickeloid, 
practically indestructible; 
heavy solid cast metal 
nickel plated trimmings; 
made air tight with heavy 
felt; best known insulating 
material used in the con- 
struction of the Edson saves 
ice and produces pure, dry 
cold air. 





Send for our free catalog and get our special price offer 
and freight allowance, good until June Ist only. 

If your dealer does not handle our goods write us direct. 
We ship on approval and guarantee satisfaction. 

We are the largest makers of refrigerators in the world. 


BELDING -HALL MFG. CO., Belding, Mich. 


New York Office, 213 Canal Street 
Chicago Office, 196 Monroe Street 
Philadelphia Office, 249 South Second Street 


Baby WARDROBE Patterns 


For 40 different articles, long and short 
clothes; and full directions for making, 
showing necessary material, etc. Sent 
postpaid for only 26 cents. A copy of 
my booklet “ Nurses Hints to Mothers,” 
also my large illustrated catalogue. Both 
sent free with every order. 

During the past ten years I have dealt with 
over 150,000 young and 

satisfaction or will refund 1 money. 

Address Mrs. C. E. ATSMA, 




















Bayonne, New Jersey 












PIN-MONEY MADE ON 
THE FARM 


LL residents on farms know of the financial 
income to be derived from raising chickens, 
selling eggs, butchering, keeping summer 

boarders, etc. Hence, 


been omitted from this page. The names and spe- 


| cific addresses of the writers in this series cannot 


be given in print. But THE JoURNAL will furnish 
by mail, if stamped envelope is sent, the names and 
addresses of any of the writers. Inquirers should 
always give the exact title of the paragraph in 
which they are interested. 


Hickorynut Macaroons were made by a farmer’s 
wife for a New York woman’s receptions at her 
country home. They were afterward sent to her 
city residence, and the delicious flavor of these 
dainties soon gained many customers for the maker. 
The milk, eggs and nuts were the products of the 
farm, and so the cakes cost but little. Ingredients: 
Two-thirds of a cupful of sugar in equal parts of 
light brown and granulated, two eggs, one teaspoon- 
ful of milk, three-fourths of a cup of flour, with 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of baking powder, a 
pinch of salt, and one cupful of chopped hickorynuts. 


| As eggs always vary in size and flour in quantity a 


** trier’? was baked first. If the dough seemed too 
thin a little more flour was added, or if tuo thick a 
little milk or white of egg was used. ‘The dough 
should be rolled until it is about half an inch thick, 
and the macaroons cut the size of a silver dollar. 
Bake in buttered tins. 
selling price of the cakes. New York. 
$1.25 a Week from Flowers in Baskets. We 
were farmers, and my husband took produce on 
commission to a neighboring market twice a week. 
A little way that 1 had for making pin-money was 
by gathering fine grasses, plaiting them into ropes, 
and then weaving them into baskets with handles. 
I filled them with flowers that I raised. The effect 
was very artistic and pretty. Mv» husband often 
brought me $1.25 a week from the sales. We also 
had a meadow where mushrooms grew in abundance, 
and I frequently gathered two bucketfuls which sold 
for $2 (fifty cents a quart). I made $125 one year 
in strawberries, too. Pennsylvania. 


$71.40 was My Share inthe milk profits from | 


three cows from April to October. I kept all the 
vessels clean and fresh, and attended to the monthly 


| statement —the number of pounds of milk sent to 
| the cheese factory, the number of pounds of butter 


| fat, the test of milk, etc. 


During these eight months 
$400 pounds of milk were sent to the factory and 
sold at an average price of eighty-five cents per 100 
pounds. Wisconsin. 


$7.45 Profit on two bushels of dried fruit. 
Desiring to make my own pin-money I decided to 
conserve fruit. Here is my recipe: Pare and cut 
in halves large peaches. 
put half a pound of sugar; 
then drop in two pounds of fruit; cook until tender, 
then carefully remove the fruit to plates; cover with 
the syrup and place in the oven to dry, turning each 
piece often. About twelve hours will be required 
for the fruit to absorb the syrup and dry; then the 
pieces should be rolled in granulated sugar and 
placed in the sun for an hour. The halves will be 
then ready to be boxedforsale. Quinces should be 
cooked in water until tender. When cool, pare and 
sieve. ‘To one pound of fruit add one pound of 
pulverized sugar; boil until thick and spread on 
plates to dry, then cut in squares and roll in 
granulated sugar. I prepared one bushel each of 
peaches and quinces, which, with the sugar, cost me 
$2.55. From these I sold ten pounds of peaches 
for $4 and twelve pounds of quinces for $6, leav- 
ing me a profit of $7.45. “ Maryland. 


$38.25 by Drying Apples for Sale. From an 
orchard of trees well laden with fine fruit I dried 
and sold 500 pounds of apples in three months. 
About two hours each afternoon were spent in the 
work. I purchased a machine that pared, cored 
and sliced the apples, and attached it to a table in 
the wood-house. An evaporator was made of a 


| barrel, with a pan in the bottom for coals, over 


which was hung a basket of the sliced fruit. The 


| coals were sprinkled with sulphur and the barrel 


covered for about twenty minutes, when the apples 
were blanched and ready to be dried in a rack over 
the kitchen range. The drying process was finished 
in the oven. 








Sold 500 pounds at 8 cents a pound............. $40.00 
CUE OE RUMERIRES 06s cccccvcocceseses $1.50 
SRT Tree ore 25 
1.75 
PO ct avnree swe $38.25 
Ohio. 
| The Secret of My Pin-Money was cottage- 





and also to make pompons for trimming. 


cheese balls, and this is the way to make them: 
First, place the milk in a cool place that it may 
become thick and sour; then scald thoroughly by 
putting it in the oven in shallow pans to separate 
the whey. Drain through a colander, and while 


hot, salt and mix with a little butter and an ample | 
Then make into balls and | 


supply of sweet cream. 
arrange them on a dinner-plate. Cover with a 
dainty napkin ready for sale. Neighbors were glad 
to buy, and I delivered orders while out driving. A 
two-months’ season the first summer netted me $15, 
the balls selling for two cents andahalf each. The 
next season a near-by market took all that I could 
make, netting me $23. Ohio. 


The Milkweed Plant costs practically nothing, 
as it grows wild almost everywhere, and enough 
may be gathered in one day to furnish employment 
for a year, or it may be raised at home, requiring no 
care beyond the trouble of planting. ‘The silk of 
the plant may be used to fill bags made of silk net 
A bow of 
satin ribbon on the bag finishes this pretty novelty, 
of which I sell all that I have time to make. The 
completed article sells for $1.50, and my profit is 
about socents. A good way to dispose of these bags 
is to put them on sale in the store where the ribbon 
and net have been bought. Colorado. 


NOTE — Next month The Journal will publish some little 


hints for summer pin-money. 





these obvious ways have | 
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BOSTON 
BAKED 


WITH TOMATO SAUCE 























One cent apiece was the | 


In one teacupful of water | 
boil for five minutes and | 

























































































Van Camp’s Boston Baked Pork 
and Beans, prepared with ‘Tomato 
Sauce, is welcome relief after the 
fad foods have failed to satisfy. 





While at St. Louis’ wondrous Fair, 
See Hans and Lena settled there ; 

A cordial welcome they extend 

To every gastronomic friend. 

The fare, for fair, while at the Fair, 
Is pork and beans Van Camps prepare. 























Van Camp Packing Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


(TRADE 
MARK) 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 


are the only kind that protect 
books properly — convenient, 
dust proof, with cushion-clos 
ing, automatic doors. Not ex- 
pensive, can be aclded to from 
time to time as your library 
grows 

As illustrated, 49 inches high, 

| art glass doors, quarter-sawe:l 

| oak, or mahogany finish, $18.25 
Other styles from $8.25 up 
shown in our bookcase catalog 
No. 1 mailed free. 

We own an! operate the 
finest factory of its kin«l in the 
world. Sell direct to the user 

We take all 


































































at factory prices. 
the chances. 





Opal Refri gerators 


wP white inside and out or Oak Case with Opal Lining. 
Opal is a solid enamel made in large sheets, possessing 
a surface hard, white and smooth as polished marble, 


| and as non-absorbent. Round corners, no cracks nor 


Home Desk 
Like cut, 28 x 40, 
dust proof, with roll 
top. Quarter-sawe:l 
$27 k, golden finish. 





| crevices. ‘* Cleaned like a China Dish.”’ pol Rocker 

Scientific air system. Stone cold always. Perfectly Genuine Leather, 

. . ° e 4 ‘ . Solid Mahogany. 
insulated. Solid brass, heavily nickeled trimmings. $27.00 





Special sizes built to order. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, order an Opal refrigerator from us. 
Our space at St. Louis World's Fair is k cated in booth 
No. 38, Aisle B, Agriculture Building. All our friends and 
patrons are cordially invited. Write for illustrated ~ 
log, sample piece of Opal, prices and estimates. FRE 


EUREKA REFRIGERATOR 00., 1009 N. Tacoma Ave., indienpelia, Ind. 


™m Leonard 
Cleanable 
Refrigerator 


LINED WITH 


Genuine Porcelain Enamel 


fired on sheet steel. You 
cannot break, scratch or cor- 
rode this wonderful lining. 

It will last forever, sweet 
and clean. Sliding adjustable 
shelves of same material, 
case of oak with quarter 
sawed panels. Hand pol- 
ished golden finish, nickel 
trimmings, eight walls with 
mineral wool insulation. 


This ate _ $27. 50 


Freight paid east of the Mississippi River and north of Tenn. 
Everything shipped on approval. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

For Library furniture ask for Catalog No.3; for Bookcases Cat 
alog No. 1; for Mission Furniture (reduced prices) Catalog No. & 
mailed free. A postal card will bring them. Please mention this 
magazine. 


THE FRED MACEY CO., Ltd., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











35x 22x46 
inch - - 
Freight wa as far as the 
Mississippi and Ohio rivers. 
We sell direct where we 
have no agent. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for booklet 
showing other styles from $8.25up and free sample of our won- 
| derful lining. Beware of imitations made with white paint. 


The Grand Rapids Refrigerator Co. Pons eerie 


+2 Ottawa Street 


STANMIMER 


Our 200-page book “‘ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering " 


sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage. ‘ 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide St., it, Mich. | 















Beware of imitations that are 
substituted for Pantasote be- 
cause they are cheaper. Test 
the goods offered by holding 
a lighted match to the surface. 
The imitations burn violently. 
Pantasote will not burn. 


PANTASOTE CO. (Dept. L) 
11 Broadway, New York City 
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aranteed. 

r Bookcases Cat- 
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Rapids, Mich. 


for 
this 
latest 
Book 





distributed. 





It’s 
FREE 


“* Certainly, 
use a 
Postal’’ 
















150,000 
copies to be 





The demand war- 
rants it — that's 
why. 


$25.00 worth 
of practical wood 
finishing suggestions. 






Do you want to know how to easily 
keep your floors in beautiful con- 
dition ? 

Do you know that by our original 
method, pine can be finished almost 
as beautifully as hardwood? 


This book, “‘ 
Floors,”’ 
ject. 


The Proper Treatment for 
explains every detail of the sub- 
Gives latest and best methods of 








work. 


ard Floor Polish,’’ 


JOHNSON’S 


PREPARED 


WAX 


For Sale by All Dealers in Paints 





land 2 Ib. cans, 60 cents per Ib.; 
cans, 50 cents per |b. 
WRITE US NOW—YOUW'LL 
FIND THIS BOOK INVALUABLE. 
























** The Hardwood Floor Authorities ’’ 






finishing and refinishing oak, ash, birch, 
maple and pine floors and interior wood- 
In fact, all about wood-finishing. 
We manufacture the ‘‘ World’s Stand- 


4, 5 and 8 |b. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, RACINE, WISCONSIN 





/GUT EDGE 


Oil Shoe Dressing 


Has een used over 50 years ly 
millions of ladies with uniform 
success, and to-day is the most 
popular shoe dressing in the 
world It imparts a leautiful 
lustre to all black shoes (except 
patent leather); is warranted not 
to soil the finest clothing or in- 
jure the most delicate leather. 
It is always ready to use, and 
guaranteed Never to deterivrate. 


Shines Without Rubbing 


Put up in 6 0z. bottles [voz in 
4 oz. or less, asis often the case). 


FINE SHOES 


Price in durable carton, 25c. 
If your dealer does not keep it send us 
25c. postage, and we will send you a 


full-size bottle prepaid. 


Send 5 cents for 10 cent box 


of this best of all polishes 
for all patent leather and 
shiny shoes. It gives a 
jet black brilliancy that is 
durable and waterproof 
and does not injure the 
leather 


7 
- mma 


Ml 


One box only will be sent, post-paid, at this price. 
Order to-day 


WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO. 
£ole Mfrs., Dept. ‘‘M,'’ Cambridge, Mass. 

















All over the world wherever 
shade rollers are used the 


demand is for the 


HARTSHORN 


Every genuine Hartshorn Shade Roller has 
the script signature as shown in the illus- 


tration above. 
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this ‘ 


dents. 


Sunday-schools, 


WHAT “SUNSHINE” IS 


DOING 


By Cynthia Westover Alden 







Sunshine Society 


ing out for a new start in things. 
reckoning-up’’ 


And such a happy month as it always is! 


When Tue LapigEs’ HOME JouRNAL 


That was only four years ago. 


except through the president of each. 


month for her band. 


From the reports already sent in by the leaders 
the membership committee claims 300,000 persons, 
each of whom has either been enrolled at head- 
quarters or with a president who reports once a 
To get on the roll everybody 
has done something to make some one else happy. 


Sunshine Lunch and Rest Rooms 


President-General of the International 





,E generally associates May with moving 
and housecleaning and a general straighten- 
We carry 
spirit right along into our 
Sunshine work as in everything else, as it represents 
the close of the fiscal year with us. 
is the month when we stop and balance our Sunshine 
books — not, as you imagine, solely to get our stand- 
ing financially, but principally to learn how much 
we have accomplished in the spreading of good 
cheer. 


May, therefore, 


became 
the official medium for the International Sunshine | 
Society there were only 11,000 members and but few 
branches, and only two or three States had presi- 
The card 
enrollment at headquarters has now run up to 
100,000, the committee not attempting to enroll the | 
churches, or any of the Senior | 
branches that have a membership of over 1000, 
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Twenty Years from Now 


er prt fairly bubbles over with reports 


of good work accomplished. 
Rooms, 
and free Sunshine Distributing Tables 


Sunshine Rest } 
Emergency Bureaus, Wheel-chair Circles | 


for Books 


and Magazines are the specialties of this State. 
The Juniors who live in the country have united 
in an effort to educate several orphans (whom they 
have adopted) by selling sced — flower and garden 
seed—and turning the money over to their presi- 


dent for the orphans. 
Michigan has 129 branches, 


not counting 


the 


great number of schools that have joined in a 


body. 


The Mayor of Detroit said to me, after that 


| dreadful explosion that carried off so many hus- 
bands, brothers and sons, that the brightest light 


would go out of 
societies ceased to exist. 


done,’’ he continued, ‘* in that great hour of sorrow 


to alleviate the grief of the afflicted ones ? 
But I called up the Sunshine president. 


Nothing Send for further particulars and see if it isn't so. The Secretary will mail you a formal invitation and a blank application 
_ A : for membership which, if your judgment approves, you can fill right out and soon be in “ good and regular standing ” 
Carriages with a weekly or monthly income through the NEIGHBORHOOD PLAN 


were placed at the disposal of every member, and 
for twenty-four hours, at least, they were the true 


angels of mercy you have heard about.’’ 


The report for Tennessee lies before me. 


is it that Tennessee hasn’t done ? 


What 


The first under- 
taking was a home for the care of old men. 


This 


has now been turned over to a corporation. A 


building with all 


comforts is the place where 


respectable old men can now live by paying a small 


sum each month. 

A Sunshine lunch-room was started 
three dollars in the treasury. 
young women belong to the branch. 


with only 


Now four hundred 


The children are always forming themselves into 


“e 


branches and are ever eager to 
somebody.’’ 


do something for 
The newsboys are organized. 


Mem- 


bers of the Governor’s Guard are ardent Sunshiners. 
The business men are proud of what is accom- 


plished, though they sometimes 


advise 


more 


conservative work, but the ladies feel compelled to 
do with all their might whatever their hands find to 


do, and Sunshiners seem to find much 
others have not cared to touch. 


Jail work is also a new feature, One 


to do that 


young boy 


sentenced for two years in the workhouse has through 
Sunshine been released and sent to a reformatory. 


Toy Missions and Sunshine Homes 
jou ISIANA has set its heart on establishing a fine 


rest home for women. 
is working with this object in view. 


It will be a surprise to many to 


| Arkansas is ahead of the other States 


a rest home. 
almost paid for at Hot Springs. 
there are fourteen women enjoying the 
comfort that go with the best of care. 


Every branch in the State 


learn that 
as regards 


There is one fully established and 
At this writing 


peace and 


Perhaps one of the prettiest features of Sunshine 


work is carried on in Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburg is 


the home of Major Simmons, the president of the 


Western Division of the State. 


The Major with 


his co-workers carries on the good cheer known as 


the Toy Mission. 


Every year 10,000 toys are fur- 


nished children who seldom enjoy the luxury of 
playthings unless they are furnished by this mission. 


Furnishing reading-tables and small 
libraries is a particular work of this State. 


traveling 
Great 


attention has been given to supplying the workers 
in the coal-mines with all they can read. 
There is a Sunshine home for crippled children in 


Malden, Massachusetts. 


It is nothing new to hear 


that some Junior branch in the State has held a fair, 
raised the necessary money, and sent a little crip- 
pled friend of theirs to the home for care and medical 


treatment. 
Branch, of Boston, is striving hard to 
off the debt on its beautiful building. 


The Franklin Square House Sunshine 


help to pay 
Should any 


Sunshine woman or young girl ever find herself 
alone in Boston let her go to the Franklin Square 
House and say to Mrs. Bangs, the president, ‘* I am 
a Sunshiner,’’ and sce how welcome she will be. 


No End to Sunshine Work 


| HAVE given you just a peep into some of the 
reports that lie on my desk as I write. 


Had I 


space I should like to tell about the hospital work 
done for cripples in Maine; the great number of 
wards kept supplied with everything necessary for 


the sick by Connecticut; the hundreds 


Sunshine Day Nurseries supported 


Sunshiners, and even the churches organized and 


maintained by branches of Sunshine. 


of libraries 


cared for by different States, the fifty or more 


by Junior 


I should like to tell you about the Sunshine 


takes of her blind, and the wonderful 


our annual 


New York City. 


work done in the smallest State in the Union, 
well as explain how every State will have its report 
in before the middle of May, and if you come to 
meeting, May 19, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City, how you will not only 
hear them read but meet the delegates and members. 

Sunshine headquarters are at 96 Fifth Avenue, 


Home for the Blind in Texas, the care California 


amount of 
as 





Michigan if ever the Sunshine | 
**What could I have | 








the living members of the 


Century Life-Insurance Club 


will be counting the rit comprising the snug little fortune which they built gradually and eastly through the member- 
ship in the CENTURY CLUB. There should be severad of these memberships in each home. Enthusiastic members 
in every state and territory | _~ a, their delight and gratitude. 


IF YOU ONLY KNEW 


IF YOU ONLY KNEW just what the Century Club rea//y és - 

IF YOU ONLY KNEW the easy way in which Club members secure the best life-insurance from one of the strong and 
dependable old-line Companies, on small monthly instalinents, with all the worry of burdensome premiums left out : 

IF YOU ONLY KNEW how many. dollars the CLUB'S wonderful NEIGHBORHOOD PLAN puts into the pocket of every 
loyal member : 

IF YOU ONLY KNEW all this (an:l some other things about the CILLUB which every reader of THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOUKNAL ought to know) the secretary guesses you would clap your hands or toss your hat to the ceiling, or do what is 
even more Joyous — JOIN THE CLUB AND COMMENCE TO SEE BETTER TIMES. 


The CLUB is out for thrift and helpfulness and finan- 
cial success for all who are eligible to membership. 





Thus you may KNOW; and as to 4”oew will only cost you one or two cents, and sof to know may cost you thousands of 
dollars, why — don't you think you'd better KNOW? 


HOW TO JOIN 


Write at once for particulars, which will be promptly mailed you. In order that you may receive complete and personal 
information concerning the exceptional advantages afforded by the CLUB plan, please do _ not fail to answer the two 
following questions in your first letter. 

1st. What is your occupation ? 2d. What is the exact date of your birth ? 


This will enable the CLUB to make you a very definite proposition. 
Address 





Otherwise it can't. 
CENTURY LIFE-INSURANCE CLUB, Section-AA 
5, 7 and 9 East 42nd Street, New York 


RICHARD WIGHTMAN, Secretary 
Every Member a Partner 
All readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Housewives, Students, Teachers, Farmers, Merchants, Doctors, 


Clergymen, Stenograpliers, Nurses, etc., are invited to promptly answer this announcement, and become not only mem- 
bers, but actual partners inthe Century Club, and degin to share immediately in the cash profits of the enterprise. 


BLACH ‘No More Hair Rats 


Pack POWDERY THE COLVER PUFF 


POMPADOUR COMB 
Delicacyandrefinement — 


of taste require a face 
powder that will fresh- 
en and clear the skin. 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder is used by 

ladies in the most exclusive 
society ,the greatest singers and actresses, 
because it removes blemishes from the 
skin, without the slightest injury. It is 
invisible, delicately perfumed and makes 
theskin smooth and the complexion clear. 
Flesh, white, pink and cream tints. Be- 
ware of dangerous imitations that may 


ruin the skin. 


The genuine Lablache has Ben Levy's 
signature in red ink across label of box. 























A cool and sanitary method of dressing the hair 
pompadour stvle without the aid of hair rats. No 
matter how thin the hair, the pompadour will look 
full and beautiful when the comb is used. 


Price 25c Each, by Mail, Prepaid. 
Liberal Terms to Agents. 


COLVER CO, of7m3.297439.. CHICAGO 
Throw Away Your 


Unhealthy 

| 7m Hair Rat 
and use the 
adjustable top 


Utility Ponsadour Gm 


COOL CLEAN 
HEALTHFUL 


An up-to-date method of 
securing a beautiful pom- 
padour roll to suit individ- 











soe. per box, at druggists or by mail. 


BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 











The AerCel Wash Cloth at 5c. is 
the daintiest wash cloth you ever 
used. Made by an entirely new 

process it easily cleans itself. 
IT’S DELIGHTFUL TO USE 
If your dry goods store does not sell it send us 25 
cents in stamps or money order, and we will send 
you 5 wash cloths, also a dish cloth as a present. | 
Write to-day for this dainty requisite and let us 
know your dealer's name 


CAPITAL KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


























| ual taste. 
board. Chi | By mail 25¢ Postpaid 
“= «GetA d Idren!” | 
: Exciting fun, ae | a wonder asa | UTILITY COMB co. 
muscle-maker — the | Dept.L Box 5348 











Boston Massachusetts 


The Bantam 


beats ‘em all. One cusStormhér writes 
he obtained 51 chicks from 3 com. 
The Bantam hatches every fertile 
C/ eee rem Se. Catalogue proves 
it — sent 

Buckeye Incubator Co. 
Box 77 Springfield, 0. 


Irish Mail 
“It’s geared”’ 
Safest, fastest, strongest, smartest hand 
car ever made for small boys and girls. 
Develops all muscles equally — over- 
* taxes none. Rubber tired, light running, | 
splendidly built. Write fur booklet, free. 
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“He can't upset.” 
If “ Irish Mail "'—look for name on seat—is | 














not on sale in your town, order from us. 


THE STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Anderson. 














1453 Irish Mail Street Irdiana 








FLIES CARRY i DISEASE 





One of the diseases carried by flies is 


TUBERCULOSIS 


We quote the following from the Prize 
Essay of S. A. Knopf, M. D., of New York, 
delivered at the International Congress 
of Physicians in Berlin, Germany : 


“The fly which has come in contact 
with tuberculous matter may spread 
the disease in three ways. First, it 
may carry small particles of spittle 
on its feet, and leave them wherever 
it may alight. Secondly, if it has 
partaken of tuberculous matter, it 
deposits its excrement at the next op- 
portunity on some article of food, and 
thus the bacilli find their way into the 
digestive organs of man or beast. 
Thirdly, these insects may dry and 
crumble to dust which contains the 
bacilli, and the germs of the disease 
may thus enter the lungs.”’ 


Tanglefoot 
Sticky Fly Paper 


catches the fly and coats him over with a 

varnish that prevents the insect from 
crumbling to dust and holds and destroys 
both fly and germ. 






































{ ABSOLUTELY THE BEST FLOOR FINISH MADE 


For New and Old, Hardwood, Pine 
or Painted Floors. 


Makes Old Floors Look New 
Makes All Floors Beautiful 


Does not obscure the grain of the wood like 
paint and is far more durable than varnish. 
Gives a beautiful finish to new and old, hard- 
wood or pine floors, w hether 
painted or not. Is easily ap- 
plied, dries quickly, stains 
and finishes in one operation. 
Will not show heel marks 
or scratches. Water does 
not affect it, Excellent for 
bath rooms, staircases, win- 
dow sills, furniture, lino- 
leum, etc. 

Send us name of your paint 
dealer and 25c to pay ex- 
press charges and we will deliver to your ad- 
dress a good Brush and a Can of ‘Rogers 
Stainfloor Finish (Mahogany, Walnut, Cherry, 
Oak, Dark Oak or Transparent), 
square feet two coats FREE. 

Booklet “Care of Floors” sent upon request. 
DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS 
Makers of Rogers Paints, Enamels and Varnishes 


532 Milwaukee Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 





Light 
enough for twenty 




















FREE 
<“Frozen Dainties” 


The famous little book that tells 

how to make fifty different kinds 

of frozen puddings, ice creams, 

ices, sherbets, chilled fruits and 

beverages that ma ay be made in 

the easiest and quickest of all 
freezers 


TRIPLE MOTION 


White Mountain 
Ice Cream Freezer 


You can depend upon every receipt 

and ever statement made in 

“Frozen Dainties.” Write for 

the book to-day. 

WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 











RUGS “*ycozr™ OLD CARPETS 


Send us your old car- 

ts, we will make them 
into handsome, durable 
oes — Wane are all the 
fashion. repay re- 
turn freight. Write 
today for descriptive 
price list. 


Allen Rug Weaving Company, 426 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. 














THE HOME-MAKING 
OF JULIET 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 


Juliet studied her a minute in silence, then came 
up to her and laying both hands on her shoulders 
looked up into her eyes. 

** You try to play fair, don’t you, dear?’’ she 
said heartily, ‘* whatever the rest may do. And 
whatever they may do, Rachel Redding, don’t you 
care. It’s not your fault that they are as jealous of 
you as girls can be and keep sweet outside. I’d be 
jealous of you myself if——’’ She paused, laugh- 
ing. 

** When you grow jealous,’’ said Rachel, ** it will 
be because you have grown blind. If anybody ever 
wore his heart on his sleeve —no, not there — but 
beating sturdily in the right place for one woman 
in the world it’ s——" 

** Right you are,’’ said Anthony Robeson, coming 
up behind them, ‘* and I hope you may convince her 
of it. She has no confidence in her own powers.” 

Rachel stood looking at them a moment, her dark 


”? 


eyes very bright. ‘‘ To see you two,’’ she said 
slowly at length, ‘‘ is to believe it all.’’ 
4 


The evening promised to be a gay one. The 
men of the party had sent to town for many lan- 
terns, flags and decorations of the sort, and had 
made the porch and lawn the setting for a bril- 
liant scene. A dozen young people had been asked 
out, and came enthusiastically. 

** We'll wind up with a flourish,” said Anthony 
in his wife’s ear as they descended the stairs 
together, ‘and then we’ll send them all off to- 
morrow where they’!1 cease from troubling. I think 
it was the best plan in the world, but I’ll be glad 
to prowl about my beloved home without observing 
Cathcart scowling at Lockwood, Roger Barnes 
evading Suzanne, or even my good boy Wayne 
with that eternal wonder on his face as to why his 
flat does not look like our Eden.” 

** Hush —and don’t look too happy to-morrow, 
Tony. Oh,herecomes Rachel. Isn’t she lovely?” 

** Now, watch,’’ murmured Anthony, his face full 
of amusement. ‘‘ It’s as good as the best comedy 
I ever saw. See Suzanne. She never looked 
toward Rachel, but don’t tell me she wasn’t aware 
of the very instant Rachel came on to the porch. I 
believe she read it in Roger Barnes’s face. Ill 
wager ten to one his pulse isn’t countable at the 
present instant.’’ 

‘*T don’t blame him,’’ Juliet answered, smiling 
at her guests. ‘* She’s my ideal of a girl who 
won’t hold out a finger to the men.”’ 

** Yes, she’s your sort,’’ admitted Anthony. 
‘*T know what it is—poor fellows— I’ve been 
through it. Your cold shoulder used to warm up 
my heart hotter than any other girl’s kindness. 
Look at the boys now. They can’t jump and run 
away from the other girls, but they’d like to. And 
they’re all deadly anxious for fear the others will 
get the start. Say, Julie, you ought not to have 
asked those new youngsters down from town. 
They’ll catch it, sure as Fate; they’re at the sus- 
ceptible age. I see tive of them now, all staring at 
Rachel.’’ 

* You positively mustn’t stay here with me any 
longer,’’ whispered Juliet. ‘* Go and devote your- 
self to her and keep them off for a little.” 

** Not on your life,’ Anthony returned. ‘‘ She 
can take care of herself. If I mix up in this fray 
you’re likely to be husbandless. Lockwood and 
Roger are getting dangerous, and I’m going to keep 
on the outskirts where it’s safe.’’ 

C7) 
[ay 

They were all upon the lawn — Rachel, unable to 
help herself, according to Anthony’s intimation, 
the centre of a group of men who would not give 
each other a chance —when a stranger appeared 
upon the edge of the circle of light. He stood 
watching the scene for a moment —a tall, slender 
fellow, with a pale face and deep-set eyes. Then 
he asked somebody to tell Miss Redding that Mr. 
Huntington would like to speak with her. Rachel, 
thus summoned, rose, looked about her, caught 
sight of the stranger, and went swiftly down the 
lawn. A dozen people, among them all the men 
who had been the guests of the week, saw the 
meeting. They observed that the newcomer put 
out both hands, that his smile was very bright, 
and that he stood looking down into Miss Redding’s 
face as if at sight of it he had instantly forgotten 
everything else in the world. 

Rachel, leaving him, came back up the lawn to 
find her hostess. As she passed it became evident 
to a good many pairs of sharp eyes that her beauty 
had received a keen accession from the sweeping 
over her cheeks of a burning blush—so unusual 
that they could not fail to take note of it. 

Juliet came back down the lawn with Rachel, 
who presented Mr. Huntington, and presently, 
without a word of leave-taking to any one else, 


the two went away down the road. 


looked like that for any of us.” 


** Now, who under the heavens was that?’’ 
grunted Louis Lockwood in Anthony’s ear, catch- 
ing his host around the corner of the house. 

** Don’t know.’’ 

** Brother, perhaps?” 

** Hasn’t any.’’ 

** Relative ?”’ 

** Don’t know.” 

‘* Just a messenger, maybe / ” 

** Give it up.” 

** She blushed like anything.”’ 

** Did she? Man she’s going to marry, prob- 
ably.”’ 

** Oh, that can’t be! 

‘* The lady looks marriageable to me 
Anthony, strolling away. 

He ran into Cathcart. 

‘Say, who was that fellow, 
Stevens. 

* Don’t ask me.” 

‘He looked confoundedly as if he meant to em- 
brace her on the spot.” 

**So he did,’ agreed Anthony 
** Don’t blame him, do you? He may not have 
seen her for a month. What condition do you 
suppose you'd be in if a week should get away from 
you out of her vicinity ?”’ 

** Bother you, Tony—don’t you know who he 
was ?”?’ 

** Intimate friend, I should judge.”’ 

** She turned pink as a carnation.’’ 

‘* Say hollyhock,’’ suggested Anthony, ‘‘or 
peony. Only a vivid color could do justice to it.” 

‘* That’s right,’’ groaned Cathcart. ‘* She never 


,” observed 


Tony? began 


soothingly. 


** Never,’? said Anthony promptly, and got 


| away, chuckling. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47) 








_ TIRED OF IRONING? 
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Home Journal for May 1904 











present rate it won’t be so long either. 


This is due to two things: 
advertising. 


floors, chairs, tables, bedsteads, picture 
re ible, 
white under heel marks. 

Oak, Cherry, Walnut, Mahogany, 
secured with Jap-a-lac. The 


it yourself. 


The Economy of Jap-a-lac 


In ninety out of every hundred American homes there is a use for Jap-a-lac. 
It may be some time yet before Jap-a-lac will be used in all these homes, but at the 


F ive years ago Jap-a-lac was unheard of. 
dollars’ worth, equal to more than 1,670,000 quarter-pint cans. 
first, to the economy of Jap-a-lac; 


Jap-a-lac is the original floor finish, and high grade colored varnish. 
ready to dip the brush in, and anyone in the household, except the baby 
It comes in twelve colors and natural — or clear — and may be used for a finish on 
frames, 
everything where a smooth and glossy finish is ‘desired. 
may be washed with soap and water, and whien used on the floor does not turn 


White—any wood finish you desire may be 
Ox-blood, Malachite Green, 
decorative effects where it is desired to follow a 
colors for metal work, refinishing old carriages, etc. 

It costs about ten cents to transform an old chair or table into a handsome, stylish 
piece of furniture, by the use of Jap-a-lac. 


Last year we sold a quarter of a million 


second, to the 
It comes all 
, can use it. 
metal work, in fact anything and 
It is tough, elastic and du- 


and Blue, are for use in 
color scheme. There are special 


And you have the satisfaction of doing 





tryit. We 


what color you want, 





Tf you could come to us we would gladly give youa sample can of Jap-a-lac to let you 
will give you a can free as tt ts, tf you will pay the cost of mailing it. 
Mention this magazine and send ten cents —the e: 
We will send the can of Jap-a-lac without charge. 


ract cost of mailing — and tell us 








We also send on request a booklet 





about Jap-a-lac, a beautiful color card, and a 
sample piece of wood showing the model floor finish. 


Please be sure to mention this magazine wlien you write. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH CO. 


Makers of HicgH-GRADE VARNISHES 
Department L, 1028 Williamson Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 























This Trade - Mark 
on Rubber Goods 
is a Guarantee of 
Superiority 
OUR SPECIALTIES FOR THE HOME 
Faultless Rubber Sponges 


(various sizes and shapes), Sponge Bags, Toilet 
Brushes, Soap ‘Trays, Air Pillows, Face-Masks, 
Water Bottles, Syringes, Nipples, etc. 

A postal w ill bring you a catalogue descriptive 
of good rubber goods, telling where you can pro- 
cure them, and how much you should pay. 


Non-pa-reil Household Rubber Gloves 


preserve the beauty of the 
hands. Suited to all sea- 
sons and every manner of 
work. Durable, yet so pli- \ 
able that the free action of the 
hands is not impaired. Three 
colors, white, black, and maroon. 
Sizes and half sizes from 6to 11 
inclusive. 

For sale by dealers, or sent 
prepaid upon receipt of price, 


$1.00 


In ordering give size of kid 
glove worn. 


THE FAULTLESS 
RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 

















| If you buy a metal bed, be as care- 

_ ful about quality as about looks; more 
careful: the looks won’t last if the 
quality isn’t under them. 

You can judge of both for yourself. 
For the looks, look at it ; for the qual- 
ity, find our name on it. The beauty 
of an A & W bed is deeper than a 
coat of enamel or lacquer. 


Many finishes, many patterns; 


your taste, and furnishings, can be 
matched. 


Our booklet shows the styles; sent free. 











ADAMS & 











— Still Another— 


Mantel of Art. Not as costly as one shown last 
month, but has a quiet elegance. We give greater 
variety in styles and sizes 
and better material in each 
selection than can be had 
anywhere in the United 
States. They are works of 
art, and are equally famous 
for honest quality and dura- 
bility. We also make 


GRILLES 


in Many Designs 


Handsome catalogue (cost- 
ing us 50c.) free to you for 
15c. to cover actual postage. 
76 pages, 11x14, replete with 
beautiful engravings of our 
stock. 


Write at once. Dept. C 


McCLAMROCH MANTEL CO. 
224 SOUTH ELM ST., GREENSBORO, N.C. 























You can save your strength, worry and 
nine-tenths of ironing time by using 


THE GEM IRONING MACHINE 


Costs only one cent per hour to heat by 
gas or gasoline. Nothing like it. Six styles 
and prices. Write for free booklet, ‘* Mod- 

ern Methods in Ironing.” 4 


DOMESTIC MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mangle Dept. E, Racine Junction, Wis. 















Peerless Iceland 






| Cook less-freeze more 


It is easier to prepare delicious ice cream 
} 


Write 
for 















minutes for 
smeoth, firm. 


freezing fine, 


Patented stationary 


dasher explains it—makes ome motion se Six 
do work of many and do it better. 
If-mot perfectly satisied, dealer Cooks 
wil promptly tciund your anda 
Freezer” 


A practical, up-to-date recipe book prepared exclu- 
sively for the Peerless Iceland Freezer by Madame 
| Blay, Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Herrick, Miss Janet McK. 
Hill, Miss Fannie M. Farmer. FREE. 


| DANA & CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati, O. 
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THE HOME-MAKING 
OF JULIET 


Grand os Begite 


ISHOP FURNITURE CO. 


We Prepay the 
Freight to all 



















Ship Anywhere 
“Ca Approval,” 


a wing furniture 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


in your | e five 

ays, t e ret rned 

at our expense and ** Hold on, there, Robeson, old man,’’ said the 
your money refund- ‘ 


ed if not perfectly 
satisfactory 
and all ye 


voice of Dr. Roger Barnes, and Anthony found 
himself again held up. 
** Come on, old Roger boy,”’ 


These patterns 
represent but a 
few of over 1000 





ousectell said his host pleas- 
I . designs shown in 66 Te? - 

Me ur FREE CAT- antly. We’ll amble down the road a bit and give 

~ ere No ALOG, which you a chance to get a grip on yourself. No,Idon’t 

with Secret Po ted pre Dat a by know who he is. I’m all worn out assuring Louis 

Drawer Toilet eiicnee sient and Steve of that. She did turn red, she did look 

~ Table day upset — with joy, I infer. That girl has made 


more havoc in one short week, playing off all the 
while, too, than Suzanne and Marie have accom- 
plished in the biggest season they ever knew. 
And I believe, Roger boy, you’re about the hardest 
hit of any of them.’’ 

The doctor did not answer. The two had walked 
away from the house and were marching arm in arm 
at a gcod pace down the road. 

‘*She’s as poor as a church mouse, 
Anthony. 

‘There was no reply. 

** She has a dead weight of a helpless father and 
mother.’’ 

The doctor put match to a cigar. 

** Juliet says her brother died of dissipation in a 
gambling-house.’’ 

Doctor Barnes began to chew hard on a cigar that 


Only $24.50. 


Worth $35. 


“BISHOP” 
Furniture 
will satisfy 
you in qual 
ity and 
please you in 
style. Any 
furniture 
will furnish 
your home, 
“BISHOP” 
Furniture 
willadorn 
it, besides 
you save 
from one 
third to one 
half in cost 


” 


suggested 





Combination Book Case No. 2072 he had failed to light. 
Writing Desk Chiffonier ‘* But she’s a mighty sweet girl,’’ said Anthony 
Price $22.50. Worth $3o. Oak, Maple or softly. 
Many others $12 to $70 Mahogany. ** See here, Tony,’’ the doctor burst out —‘‘ oh, 
described in free Catalog. 36 others from $12 up. hang it all, you read me like a book. It’s all up 
with me, old man. If I can’t have her ——’’ 


**T see,’’ said his friend, with a hand on his 


shoulder. ‘‘Go ahead, Roger Barnes —there’s 
nothing in life like it; and the good Lord have 
mercy on you, for the sort of girl worth caring for 
doesn’t know the meaning of the word.’’ 


For 40 years I 
have been building watches. 
To-day my combined works at 
Canton, Ohio, are the most complete watch 
works in the world, and the only place where 
watch movements and watch cases are made 
unde1 one management. The only way I could build 
up this enormous business was by dealing honestly 
with every customerI made. Every dollar invested ina 


Qu Gfamen, 


has a dollar’s value in return. If you will send 
your name to the Dueber-Hampden Watch 
Works, Dept. B, Canton, Ohio, I will tell you 
some things about the watch industry 
that will surprise and interest you. 


The Wctehorvon 







One of 44 
Styles shown 
in Free 


Catalog. oe 


** All gone, little girl,’’ said Anthony jubilantly, 
as he turned back into the house the next evening, 
after watching out of sight the big touring-car of 
Lockwood’s which had carried all his guests away 
at once. ‘‘ They are mighty fine people and [ like 
them all immensely — but —I have enjoyed to the 
full this speeding the parting guest. And now for 
my vacation. It begins to-morrow.”’ 

** What shall we do?’’ asked Juliet, allowing him 
to draw her into his favorite settle corner. 

**Go fishing. If you’ll put up a jolly littl —I 
mean a jolly big—Jlunch, and array yourself in 
unspoilable attire, I’ll give you a day’s great sport, 
whether we catch any fish or not. There’s one fish 
you’re sure of — he’s always on the end of your line, 
hooked fast, and resigned to his fate. Juliet, are 
they really all gone?”’ 

‘*T’m sure they are.” 

**Good Mary McKaim — peace be to her ashes, 
for she never gets any on the toast — has she gone, 
too?” 

** She’s packing.’’ 

‘*Rachel safe at home with her 
fiancé ?”’ 

** He can’t be her fiancé, Tony —— 

‘* That’s what Lockwood said — but I suppose he 
can, just the same. Rachel away, do you say?’”’ 





ap No. 2203 ’ No. 1943 
Turkish Leather Rocker Pedestal Dining Table 

Our Price $38. Worth $50. Price $13.75. Worth $8 more. 
Our FREE catalog shows over 1000 pieces of high- 
grade fashionable furniture. Write for it to-day. 

13-25 Ionia Street 


Bishop Furniture Co. crand xapide Mich. 
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gq Eliiott’s Durable Asphalt Coating will 
add at least ten years to the life of a new 
or old leaky shingle, tin or felt roof, makes 
rusty tin water-tight, and arrests rust, 
will not soften or crack under intense heat 
or cold and is highly FIRE PROOF. 

q It is a varnish-like composition of Utah 
asphalt, prepared linseed-oil and as a sol- 
vent, instead of benzine as in varnish, we 
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use pine creosote, the best known wood ‘Yes. She didn’t come over to-day at all, you 
preservative. Can beusedasacement for know.” I ‘ F | BUY A 
bad leaks or as a paint, or after thinning, ‘* I noticed it— by the gloom on three stalwart t 1S itt e€ ve BISSELL 
as a shingle stain. It is the best cement, men’s faces. Well, if everybody's safely out of the or ; “CYCO”’ 
paint or stain for a roof possible to make. “72 ph. tg omnes myself. firm. rounded, shapely, use the Klean short of “<—. 
Imparts no taste to water. A boy can a weeee Sous * 7 ; rm, re » Shapery, Ws purchase 
ly it She was laughing, for he had risen, looked all well Sponge, made of pure rubber. h ‘ slip, and 
apply it. about him with great anxiety, tiptoed to each door Keeps the hands in perfect condition pat etic x = 
@ it is made in black, maroon and dark green, Nd listened at it, and was now come back to stand all the time. Removes dirt and im- free 
and is a perfect coating for iron fences, etc. before her, looking down at her and holding out fections in a new way To see a woman in a neat, 
Returnable at our expense if not satisfactory. his arms. pertectio y: useful 


q Trial gallon $1.00, express prepaid. Five gal- 
lons or upwards 75c. per gallon (freight paid east 
of Denver). 


@ An interesting booklet, ‘‘ History of Asphalt,’’ 
together with liquid sample sent free. As paint, 
one gallon covers 200 square feet; as cement 
for bad leaks, 100 square feet; as stain, thinned 
with one gallon of our thinner, 400 square feet 
shingles, both sides. Please write nearest office. 


Eliott Varnish Co, Siw vosu stetea sc 


‘* To the statement,’’ he said, gathering her close 
and speaking into her upturned rosy face, ‘* that 
without doubt this is the dearest home in the 
world, and that you are the sweetest woman who 
ever has stood cr ever will stand here in it.’’ 


NEXT MONTH, WHEN JULIET COMES 


‘Into her own,” so to speak, when a wee little stranger 
comes to her — little ‘ ‘Tony, Junior’? —the story and its 


SPONGE 


is the only thoroughly hygienic and sanitary 


this age sweeping 
with a corn broom, 
more particularly 
as it is not even 
an economical 
way of 
sweeping. 
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sponge in existence, 
bath or nursery. 

For sale at all dealers or by 
mail, toilet size soc., bath 
size 75c, and $1.00. 


charming heroine take on a sweet and tender feeling that Equally fine for toilet, 
will make an exceptionally strong appeal to every girl and 
woman. Meanwhile, the love interest of the story is 
strengthened by an unexpected complication that discon- 
certs the ** hovering ’’ young men, and, for a time, baffles | 
even Juliet, who, from that point on, assumes the dual réle | 
of,the tender mother to her child and even a stronger friend | 
to Rachel and her young men friends. 


ep 


The Soul’s Hour 
By Albert Bigelow Paine 


At .L day I have toiled in that busy mill 
Where souls are ground and money is made; 

All day, till my temples throb and thrill 
With the whirring grind of the wheels of trade. 








A “CYCO” BEARING 


BISSELL Sweeper 


will outlast fifty corn brooms that would cost not 
less than $15.00, whereas the best Bissell can be 
bought for from $2.50 to $4.00, 

Then consider all the other economies in using 
the Bissell; work accomplished in one fourth of 
the time, with 95 per cent. less effort; no dust, no 
weariness, no backaches or sore hands. Saves 
and brightens your carpets and rugs; in fact, 
miukes sweeping-day a pleasant anticipation in- 
stead of a day to be dreaded. 


For Sale by All First-Class Dealers. 
BiSSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. C, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Largest Sweeper Makers in the World, 


ALFRED H. SMITH 
| Sole U. 8. Agent 
” >, 84 Chambers St. 
} — ; ™. New York 
} " 
| 














SUFFOLK 


SANITARY FLEECE 


BLANKET 


is beautiful to see, healthful to use, light 
to handle, easy to wash, and superior to 
woolen blankets in very many respects. 


Only cost $1.00 for full size pair 


Woven ready to use in pure white, with 
baby blue or rose pink borders. 


If not found at your dealers, send us $1.00 
with dealer’s name and we will send you by 
prepaid express one sample pair. Write to- 


day. 
FLANOLA MFG. CO. 
P.O. BOX No. 3094 BOSTON, MASS. 


“HOME COMFORT nf 
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All day I have gripped the trenchant steel] 
And grappled with columns black and grim; 
* Till to-night I am faint and my senses reel, 
And the glory of God seems far and dim. 




















$500 GIVEN AWAY 


Write us or call on an 
ALABASTINE dealer for the easy conditions of a con- 
test open to all. ALABASTINE is a SANITARY wall 
coating. Anyone can apply it. Not a disease-breeding 
out-of-date hot water glue kalsomine. Sample card Free. 


ALABASTINE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
or 105 Water St., New York City 


Mention this magazine. 


10c Kid Gloves 10c 


Scientifically Cleaned, Ten Cents per pair, 

ordinary lengths. Send five 2c. stamps with 
a pair andtry it. Ostrich Feathers cleaned, 

dyed, curled and remade. 


Write us for circular explaining our numerous specialties. 


Weems’ Dyeing and Cleaning Works, Quincy, Ill. 


And so I have come to this quiet room 
To sit in the dark and touch the keys — 
To wake the ghost and the lost perfume 
Of the soul’s dead flowers with my harmonies. 


The round iron hoop 


electric-welded and guaranteed 
not to fall off —is an exclusive fea- 
ture of the best freezers made— 


And here, alone, for a single hour 
I can dream and idle and drift away; 

I can touch the ghost of a passion-flower — 
I can catch the gleam of a vanished day. 











P ‘ ‘ 
Lightning, Gem and Blizzard 
Drawn-steel can-bottom that will 

not leak, break or fall out is another 
point of superiority not found in 
other makes. Booklet of ** Frozen 
Sweets,"" by prominent cooking 
authority, free 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO. 
Philadelphia, 


I can gather the lilies of long ago 

That bloomed by the path where a baby trod; 
And love’s first roses, as white as snow, 

That are blossoming now at the feet of God. 


Oh, stainless lilies, and roses white! 
Oh, passion-flower, with your petals red! 
You are mine once more for an hour, to-night, 
Though the heart be dumb and the years be 
dead. 

































MAKE YOURSELF TALLER 


Gilbert’s Heel Cushions 


“Worn inside the shoe.” 


Oh, scented summer of long ago! 

Oh, vanished day with your gleam of gold! 
and ioe Mission’ Oh, blood-red lips and bosom of snow! 
House and Lawn Set- You are mine once more as in days of old; — 
tees. Greatest inven- | 
tions of the age. Sell Just for to-night, for at early dawn 
sf yy Ay pl = | I am back to the grovel of greedy lust; 
‘ : Where the wheels of traffic go whirring on, 


Apply to 
HENLEY ROLLER SKATE WORKS, Richmond, Ind. And souls are ground into golden cust. 






25 designs, all steel. 
Handsome,durable. Cheaper 
than a wood fence. Special 
inducements to church and 
emeteries. Catalogue /ree. 


KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CoO. 
408 North 8t. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


Increase Height, 
Arch the Instep, 
Make Better Fitting 
Shoes, Kemove Jar 
Simply placed in the heel, 


Indorsed by physicians. 
Don't require larger shoes. %% in., 25c.; % in., 35c.; 


in Walking. 
felt down. 


1 in., 50c. per pair. At shoe and dep't stores. READ. Send name, 
size shoe, height desired, and 2c. stamp for pair on ten days trial. 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 24 Elm 8t., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Safety 
Folding Bed 


OT an imitation of any other piece 

N of furniture. Cannot close when in 
use~—has best grade of springs 

canmot get out of order. It is made of 
Steel throughout — handsomely trimmed in 
brass. Marvelously simple and easy to 
operate perfectly ventilated finished in 
ten colors to match all furnishings. 
Costs no more than poorer kinds. 






















ISK VOUR DEALER 





Send for handsome art catalog 
No. 3 


SAFETY FOLDING BED CO., Ltd. 


Detroit, Michigan 













STORK 


Trade Mark 


- PANTS “A 
FOR BABIES 


Are made from Stork Sheeting to cover the 
diaper. Soft and plinble as a handkerchief, 
odorless, white, clean, Audiseptic, aud 


ABSOLUTELY WATERPROOF. 


STORK PANTS 


wash eastdy, and will not chafe, irritate or sweat. 
on securely without pin very pair daintily trimmed 
with torchon lace. Stork a miains no rubber 
Is lighter, cleaner and more economical than rubber 
sheeting and can be used in every conceivable way that 
rubber sheeting can be used. If you cannot get Stork 
Pants at your dry goods store, send us 50 cents for 
a pair State size small, medium or irge 
Perfect fit assured Booklet and sample of 
Stork Sheeting free 


HOSPITAL SHEETING CO. 
72-N Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


SHEETING 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES ON 
Dewey’s Improved Acme 
Dress and Corset Protector 


Better and cheaper than Dress Shields, being a com 
plete garment, always ready to wear 
with any dress 
The only pro- 
tector that can 
be worn with 
Shirt - Waists 
without sew 

ing in. ‘The 
only pet 
fect pro 
tection 
trom 
per 








Fasten 




















spiration 

REDUCED PRICES One Pair Does the Work of Six 
No. 1. Bust Measure 28-33, $ .50 No. 2. Bust Measure 34-39, $ .60 
No. 3. Bust Measure 40-45, .75 No.4. Bust Measure 46-49, 1.00 
Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. Send Money by P. O. Order 
M. DEWEY. Manfr., 1395 B, W. Monroe St., Chicago, II. 





FINEST OF BABY OUTFITS 





FINEST OF CHILDREN’S OUTFITS 
FINEST OF LADIES’ KNIT UNDERWEAR 








Goods You Have Never Seen 
You won't be sorry if you send forthe Handsomest Illus- 
trated Catalogue you have seen for many a «lay. 


NOVELTY KNITTING CO.,313 Broadway, Albany, N.Y. 


66 CALP-SPRAYE ” 
Fountain Comb 
AGENTS WANTED 
















Circular 
FREE 


(Patented) 
Applies any liquid to scalp or hair. No waste. No 
soiled hands. No exertion, Also cools the head. 
Merely press the bulb. BY MAIL, $1.00, or 

Ask Your Druggist. 
WESTERN COMB WORKS, 25 Monroe Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR ALL WHO HAVE FEET 


*“ COMFORT" HEEL CUSHIONS, worn insideshoe. Relieve 
tiredness. Save spine and brain from jar; give spring to step; 
rest the nerves. Put in instantly. 
Guaranteed. Send 35 cts. for pair. 
Stamps or coin. Give size of s ve. 













Agents wanted. 
‘‘ COMFORT ’’ HEEL CUSHION CO. 
153 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENT YOUR INVENTIONS 


Toys, any useful articles, also improvements on other patents. 
‘rite at once. Advice FREE. 


Bevans & Co., Patent Lawyers, Warder Bldg.,Washington, D.C. 











PRISCILLA’S CHANCES 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


The old lady reached out her hand and patted the 
girl’s smooth fingers. ‘* Vhy couldn’t you luff him, 
leetle girl ?’ 

Priscilla’s soft laugh rang through the dusky 
room. ‘* You'll never tell, will you?’’ she said. 
** 1 visited his sister for ten days once, and every 
morning I had that man for breakfast. If you want 
to find out if you can live with a man just make a 
practice of eating breakfast with him. He may be 
the finest fellow in the world at the dinner-table, 
and a s,routy, disagreeable old bear in the morning 
And the worst of it is you have to eat just 
breakfasts in this world as you do dinners.’’ 

‘* Tt vas too padt you vent to veesit dhot vomans,’’ 
remarked Billy, and Mrs. Billy said positively: 

‘You vas too particuly, Priscilly. You neffer 
vill findt a man vhadt prings de same face to preak- 
fast vhadt he prings to dinner midoudt he pe a 
nighdt-vatchmans. I heerd say dhot vas de reason 
vhy dem vomen-folks in New Englandt gifs dere 
oldt mans pies for preakfast. Dey vant to fool him 
andt make him dink it vas dinnerdimes.”’ 

‘*T wish I had tried that on Mr. What’s-his- 
name,’’ said Priscilla thoughtfully. ‘* But then 
there was something else — at all three meals. He 
had a dog—a little spotted cur with a chewed- 
off ear and no tail to speak of —that he had 
picked up in the street. And do you know where 
that beast would sit while we were eating —no 
matter how many people were present, nor how 
much beautiful china and glass there was on the 
table? Where do you think ?’’ 

‘In a chair py de table,’’ Mrs. Billy 
promptly. 

‘* No, sir! He sat on the table —right between 
my place and the’ old bachelor’s. And sometimes 
he would drink out of my glass and sometimes he 
would walk across the table for something that he 
liked better on the other side!”’ 
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Lilly had brought his feet to the floor and taken 
the pipe out of his mouth, which mouth was now 
wide and round with amazement. 

Mrs. Billy had put down her knitting, and now 
she brought her hands together with a resounding 
clap: ‘* Vall, vall, vall, vall, vall, vall! I neffer! 
I neffer deedt! Billy, do you hear dhot? Priscilly, 
dond’t you neffer ho to dhot house agin. I vouldt 
haf took dhot dog py de neck andt flung him oudt 
off doors, yit. Oh, dear, dear, dear, dear! Dey 
neffer deedt sooch dings in de oldt country.’’ 

Billy was too shocked for words. He could only 
grunt disgustedly, while Priscilla leaned back and 
smiled. 

** He was the man who said that girls are divided 
into two classes,’ she stated: ‘‘ those who tell that 
they want to get married and those who tell lies. 
So I thought I would show him. You don’t think 
I did wrong, do you?’ added Priscilla demurely. 

‘The old lady was very positive in her denial and 
very angry; but Mr. Billy put back his legs and his 
pipe while he seemed to reconsider the question. 

** Vall, I dunno. He vas awful reech, dhot man. 
Andt he seemedt to know a lot apout girls. Andt, 
pesides, you couldt haf kilt de dog.”’ 

** She couldn’t haf kilt all de dogs in de vorldt,’’ 
declared the old wife. ‘* Fef a man vill pe a fool 
mid von critter he vill pe a fool mid anodder.’’ 

** And besides.’’ said Priscilla, ** I liked the dog 
better than the man. IT always agreed with him 
when he used to say: ‘ The more I see of men the 
more I like dogs.’ ” 

‘* You vas righdt apout dhot mans,’ vowed Mrs. 
Billy, but the old Dutchman stuck to his guns. 

Vall, I dunno, yit. I heerdt vonce apout a 
girl vhadt marriedt a reech oldt man vhadt vas so 
stingy he nearly starvedt her to death. Honest, 
he gif her so leetle to eat dhot she joost vent andt 
hung her teeth on a hook py de door. Andt do 
you know vhadt she done to dhot reech oldt deffel ? 
She deedn't doa ting but git him vay oop in de top 
ott de house von nighdt, den grease de stairs andt 
holler, * Fire!’ *’ 

‘* Vere deedt she git the demanded 
practical Mrs. Billy. Billy simply spluttered over 
his pipe in the twilight, and the old lady turned her 
attention once more to Priscilla. 

* He vasn’t the right von, mine dear; dey none 
off dem vas,’’ she said. ‘* But de right von he vill 
coom some day. Eet he vas to von endt otf de 
vorldt andt you to de odder you vouldt coom to- 
gedder joost de same. Vhadt ees to pe vill pe.”’ 

** Do you really think so?*’ murmured Priscilla. 
** 1 almost believe you.’ 

She looked smilingly out of the window; then, 
with a quick, sly wave of her hand, rose to go. 
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Somepody’s at de door,’’ said Mrs. Billy. 

‘**Let me go.’ Priscilla quickly crossed the 
room and laid her hand on the latch. A clear, de- 
cisive knock sounded upon the panels. Then, upon 
the old people’s ears, the girl's voice fell soft and 
with unusual music. 

** No, IT will not —I cannot let him in to-night, 
my dearies. It is the Principal of the school, Mr. 
Wilcox — and —and——”’ Priscilla opened the 
door, and against the pale, evening light they 
could see her slim figure standing close beside 
another, larger form. A masculine voice murmured 
a few words, and then Priscilla’s indescribably 
sweet and tender laugh sounded soft and low. 

*Thave promised to marry him. Good-night,’’ 
she said, and quickly and shyly closed the door. 

The old couple heard the crunching of two pairs 
of feet in the snow, and, peering out of the window, 
saw the man and the woman pass down the path 
and out of the gate. There both the young folks 
turned and waved their hands at the dusky windows. 

Mrs. Billy sighed almost enviously. 

** Do you rememper de first dime you valked 
home drough de snow mid me, mine dear?’’ she 
asked with her shoulder pressed close to Billy’s. 

** Va-ya-ya!’’ he rejoined, slipping his arm 
around her waist. ‘* But dis snow vas nodt von 
half so deep as dhot.”’ 

** Vall, 1 guess nodt!* The old lady was happy 
once more. ‘*Andt 1 tell you somedings, Billy: I 
neffer knowed dhot day vhedder ve vas a-valkin’ 
drough snow or de hay fields.” 

‘*.Nor me needer,”’ said Billy. ** I been a-von- 
derin’ a hoodt many dimes eet you vas as pig a fool 
dhot tay as your oldt Billy.” 


FIVE SHORT STORIES NEXT MONTH 


In June we begin our plan to give a perfect succession of 
bright, strong and popular short stories. There will be five 
in that issue. In another month there will be even more 
than that. We shall make the numbers larger so that the 
other features will not suffer. Our wealth of short stories, 
therefore, will be in addition to what we always give. 


The 





FROM GRANDMOTHER’S 
TIME UNTIL NOW 


Every new improvement, every new house 
ms aid hint, as well as the famous receipts of 
Grandma’s day they are all in Marion 
Hariand’s Now Kansntine 4 ‘ 





ok Book 


Examine it a 


Take Your Time for Examination 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAI 


Harland’s New Complete Cook 
Examination. [ook all through it 
time —then if you think you can get 
it—simply send it back. If you can’t 


$2.00. But do 













THE BOBBS-MERRILL CoO., 





aud perhaps in any other. It will serve as 


written, Perfectly 


gestious for the 
cloth. 


Ladies 


A Special Offer to Regular Readers of 


Drop us a postal and we will send you Marion 
Book Free for 


along 


not miss this chance to 


Read Mrs. John A. Logan’s Letter: 


Holly Hills harm, near Ilyattsville, Md. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
DEAR Stns:— Mrs. Harland’s New Complete Cook Book is beyond all ex 
pression the finest thing of the kind that has ever been published in this country 
an enduring monument to Marion 
Harland’s great service to American homes and American women, 

It should be in the possession of every house- wife. 
Sincerely yours, 


Marion Harland’s 


New Complete 
Cede Ties os ote = 


adapted to the 
family. In addition 
chapters on every branch of housekeeping, 
care of the home. 
780 pages, fully illustrated. 
to examine, two dollars, express paid. 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers 
Madison Street, Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
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-take your 
without 
simply send us 


examine, Free. 


kebruary 3, 1904. 


MRS. JOIIN A. LOGAN. 


result of her lifetime ex- 
and most practical cook book ever 
tastes and income of the average 
to thousands of receipts there are exhaustive 
filled with helpful sug- 
Handsomely bound in washable 
Price to those who do not wish 











Pears 


‘ars’ soap is nothing but 
au 
Pure soap is as 
to the living skin. 
Pears’ is the purest 
best toilet soap in all 
world. 


gentle as oil 


and 
the 


Sold all over the world, 


A SPRING BARGAIN 


Are You Going 
to Build? 


Send 2c. silver 

and we will send 

you our eree 
book of 125 plan 

—tinest publis he d 

giving views, 

plans, descrip 

tionandestimates 

tobuild. Manyot 

ee aneniiaill the latest Colo 

$2,200 House oe patterns 

The regular price 

of this book is $1.00, but in order to circulate 

50,000 more copies, we are making this Spring 

one-fourth price offer for the next few weeks 

only. Write today. 
-H. DAVERMAN & SON, Architects 
550 Smith Block Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















Be Loyal to Your College, School, Class, Society or Club 
BY WEARING ITS 


Badge 
or Class Pin 


Hundreds of Designs Free 





Lither of the tw« 
enamel, with any three letters and any two figures desire: 
Made in buttons, clasps, stick or hat pins as desire: 
Straight from factory to wearer at the following remark 
able prices 

In Silver Plate $1.00 per dozen 
In Sterling Silver $2.50 per dozen 
Sample 25 cents. 


Sample 10 cents. 


Write for eautiful talogue, 
showing hundreds of designs, free 
All work yuaranteed. Money k if 


not satished 
Special designs and estimates 
furnished free. 


BASTIAN BROTHERS 
21 F, South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





styles shown, in any two ors of 





The Knickerbocker Fountain Brush 


FOR YOUR BATH 
Sent Free On Ten Days’ Trial 


595 little streams and rubber tips bathe and massage 
atonce. Combines the pleasure of the Shower, Sponge, 
Flesh Brush and Massage Bath. Soft as velvet, yet 
invigorating. Leaves the skin glowing with a new 
found health. Unequaled for shampooing the hair 
Better than any shawer bath made. 

A 40-Page Book on Physical Culture 
fully illustrated, containing 3 articles by eminent physi- 
cians on ae Food and Strength, Free with each 
brush repay express —— and refund your 
money in 10 days if you are willing to give up the 
brush. Sen! $3.50 for complete outtit 
Free Booklet, “ Bath Luxury.” 
you want it that way Better still, send $3.50 and 
save express charges. Agents wanted. 

KNICKERBOCKER MFG. CO. 
Corner Lake and Dearborn Streets, Chicago 


TEN DAYS FREE TRIAL 


allowed on all our bicycles. WE SHIP 
ON APPROVAL without a cent 
deposit per wheel not satisfactory 
returiucd at our expense. 
llighest grade 
1904 Models $8. 75 to $17 / 
Coaster Brakes, Hedgethorn Puncture 
proof Tires and best equipment. 
1902 and 1903 Mod- 
els, best makes $7 to $12 
500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 
All makes and Models, 
good as new 8 

Great Factory Clearing Sale at 
hals Factory Ce 

RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
in each town to take orders from sample 
wheel fu rnishec 1 oy us. Our agents make 


big profits. // e catalogues and our 
Special Offer. ‘AUTOMOBILES, RES, 


Sewing Machines, Sundries, etc., Aad/ us sual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CoO., Dept. 23-H, CHICAGO 


EARN “IDEAL” STEAM 
THIS COOKER 


Te introduce our new 1904 patterns in every 
homein ened a, we will send a family size 

oker, round or square, freight pre- 
paid, under the easy conditions of our Plan 
No. 15. “Ideals” are the only cookers, 
both round and square, that are abso- 
lutely steam an: odor tight and that 
have Whistles to warn when water is low ; 
with drawn seamless tops; seamless cop 
per tank bottoms. Fuel bills reduced 
one-half. 36-page book and free offer 
if you write today. Agents wanted. 


TOLEDO COOKER COMPANY, DESK E, TOLEDO, 0. 


Write for ou ir 
Brash seat | - O. D. 






















Vudor 
Porch Shades 


are made of Linden Fibre, 
in different colors to match 
the wood-work of your 
house, and in various sizes 
to fit your pe rch. They 
shut out the sun and at the 
same time let in the air, 
making the porch a cool, 
cozy and comfortable room 
on warm summer days. 
They screen the porch 
from the gaze of passers- 
by, while allowing you an 
unobstructed view. ‘They 
cost $2.00 and upwards 
Write to ne fi ~4 our 
oklet, “ozy oks.”’ 


Paces Shade hee 
19Me Key B'vd . Janesville, Wis. 


1OO "Rvitations ron’ $2.25 
Worded as you wish; postpaid. Elegant Royal Vellum stock. 


Double set of envelopes. 100 visiting cards with your name, 25e. 
Send for catalogue GEO. M. ADAMS, Williamsville, Ill. 






















Are you coming to St. Louis ? 


The Hamilton Hotel 


(Cor. Hamilton and Maple Avenues) 

Is a prominent feature of the World's Fair City; located 
in best residence section 
and a few minutes’ walk 
from the Fair Grounds. 
Appointments Mag- 
nificent, Cuisine Un- 
surpassed. Rooms 
single or en suite, with 
bath, meals a la carte. 


Write for Booklet 
Ww. F. WILLIAMSON, Manager Hamilton Hotel, ST. LOUIS 


The American Boy 


Biggest, Brightest, Best Boy’s Paper in the World. 
Trial : 3 months for10c. Regular : $1.00 a year. 
Clean, inspiring stories. Games, Sports, Stamps, 
Photography, Science, Puzzles, Debating, How to 
Make Things, &c. Intensely practical. 100 pictures 
a month — 400 pages a year. Boys are enthusias- 
tic over it. You will approve it. Address 

THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

344 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Michigan. 
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SPOOL SILK 


Every woman who usessilk willadmit that thecolor 
number on the end of each spool of Corticelli Silk 
and Twist saves time formerly spent in matching, 
and prevents mistakes. You will receive the full 
benefit of this improvement, as well as get better 
and stronger silk, and also more silk for yourmoney, 
if hereafter you will always ask for “Corticelli”’ 
—the Dressmakers’ Favorite Spool Silk. 


For fancy work or embroidery you should use 
Corticelli Filo Silk, Roman Floss and Rope Silk, 
Corticelli Mountmellick Silk or Purse Twist. 
All Corticelli Wash Silk is of exquisite texture and 
is made in the most beautiful colorings and every 
skein is guaranteed absolutely fast dye. 

Ladies Take Notice.—A beautiful lithographed Corticelli 
Kitten Desk Calendar and Spring Fashion Booklet sent for 
a two-cent stamp. dress 

Corticelli Silk Mills, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 







See the 
Color 
Number! 
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France 
$3.00 Shoe 


for Women. 


La France is the shoe of real beauty. The 
Oxford shown here is the smartest shoe of 
the season. It will pay you to learn more 
about these splendid §3.00 shoes. If your dealer 
don't have them send us yoursize and $3.00. We 
will send a pair prepaid an! guarantee satisfaction 
An interesting novelette, ‘A Bunch of Roses,” 
§ sent free on request. 
Send five 2c, stz un ps and receive a beautifully col- 
ored lithograph of ** La France" roses. 


Williams, Clark & Co., Dept. J, Lynn, Mass. 
Sse ee ar 
Bailey’s Rubber Massage 


Roller * Makes, Keeps and Restores Beauty 
in Nature’s Own Way 































For eale by all dealers, 

or mailed upon re- 5 C 
ceipt of price, 

GIVEN with every Roller 


SAMPLES necessary to 
be used with it. 


If you have beauty to make or beauty to keep, 
Wrinkles that are shallow or wrinkles that are deep, 
Cheeks that are hollow or neck that is spare, 

Here is a treatment that has made ‘Aousands fair. 


Baby’s Teeth 


cut without irritation. 
The flat-ended teeth of 
Bailey’s Teething Ring 
expand the gums, keep- 
ing them soft, comforts 
and amuses the child, 
preventing conveleiens and cholera infantum. 


Mailed for the price (stamps), 10c. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods, FREE. 


C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


FASHIONABLE GIRDLE 


G/RDLE 
EFFECT 























AD/USTING 
G/RDOLE 


CoLLaR 
EfFECT 

You can produce with ‘* Victory Pinette,’’ the 
fashionable Girdle, sash or belt effect, using any 
soft material. Used as a neck ribbon adjuster, 
gives pointed collar effect, holds ribbon grace- 
fully, yet firmly in place. No sewing, boning, or 
stiffenin » does not show when woin. Complete 
set of pinettes 15 cents by mail prepaid. 
Hope Specialty Co., 338 Broadway, New York City 

LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS 


DOLLY’S ECONOMICAL 
WAYS 






HER MOTTO: “ Think Before 


You Spend” 


OME years ago, when quite a little girl, my 
S father happened to take me with him to the 
office of a wealthy merchant. We had to wait 
a while, and while waiting my eyes were fascinated 
by a sign over Mr. Blank’s desk: ‘‘ This is my 
busy day.’’ I pulled father’s coat and whispered, 
** Father, what’s he doing?’’ ‘* Sh,’’ father said, 
‘*making money.’’ And then the man to whom 
Mr. Blank had been apparently simply talking 
went away. Father left me sitting on the chair and 
transacted his business. I remember how I tried to 
see from my perch across the room if there were any 
pennies or five-cent pieces or dimes on the big desk, 
but there was none visible, so I decided to find out 
more about ‘‘ money-making ’”’ later. I did. And 
the old saying, ** a penny saved is a penny earned,’’ 
which was the top line for copy in my writing-book, 
has not been forgotten either, though I never denied 
myself a popcorn ball because of it. 


Well, this merry month brings to mind a most 
interesting fact that vacation time is drawing near, 
and we and our trunks will soon be travelers, so 
suppose we look at the latter and see what condi- 
tion they’re in. If you have a very plain one 
without many compartments things are apt to get 
topsy-turvy in a short time, but one doesn’t want to 
buy a new trunk just for a few more drawers when 
the old one is still good, and [’m delighted to hear 
of the suggestion made by one of my correspondents 
who has hit upon a very modern device for an old- 
style trunk. . 

Cut large sheets of heavy pasteboard slightly 
smaller than the bottom of your trunk, cover them 
with a cheap print, and attach long loops to each 


end. When you pack a layer of clothes lay upon 
it one of the trays; then another layer and another 
tray, until the trunk is full. By lifting out a tray- 


ful at a time you can get the article needed without 
churning up the contents of the trunk. 

Now, isn’t that a fine idea? Almost a bureau in 
a trunk, 

Then there are the dainty wicker trays which 
serve many purposes for a traveler. Pretty ones 
may be purchased for twenty cents apiece, and a pair 
of them will make the daintiest kind of a case in 
which to pack handkerchiefs. They are made in 
different sizes, and have firm wooden edges. If you 
like the idea buy two and fasten them together at 
one side with cord, narrow ribbon or brass rings. 
A dozen or more handkerchiefs can easily be packed 
in and the trays tied around with aribbon ready for 
the trunk. After your arrival, and your things are 
nicely arranged, the trays may be placed open on 
your bureau and will prove most convenient recep- 
tacles for your buttonhook, scissors and the like. 


And one of the handiest little pin-holders I know 
of isa‘‘sun’’ pin-card. It’sso convenient to tuck 
in a dress-suit case fora short trip. If your supply 
of milk at home is served in bottles with flat paste- 
board tops save two of these round tops that have 
not been wet and cover them with wadding. They 
are just a nice size for pin-cards. Then cover them 
with yellow satin and buttonhole them together 
with yellow silk. Now the card is ready for pins 
of various sizes to be stuck in just as close together 
as they can be between the two layers, and if you 
want to you can attach a loop of yellow baby rib- 
bon for a hanger. 

We don’t need our pencils and paper to figure 
out the cost of these, do we, any more than to calcu- 
late the expense of making over our irrepressible 
shirtwaists? Please allow me to present two ideas 
from two clever girls : 

Utilize the shirtwaist that is worn at the sleeves 
for a house jacket. The sleeves should be cut off 
at the elbows and the plaits at the waist-line removed 
from the fronts, so that the fullness may hang 
loosely. You doubtless have some pieces of lawn 
that can be made into narrow ruffles for trimming 
the band around the throat and down the front 
plait, also around the elbow sleeves and the bottom 
of the jacket. A stitched strap across the back 
plaits will hold them in place. 

A second shirtwaist — possibly a sheer muslin one 
— will make a nice corset-cover. Take the sleeves 
out, shape the neck low, and finish all the edges 
with lace. Then cut off the part below the waist- 
line and face the edge with beading through which 
to run silk tape. Take the front plait off, continue 
the beading up both sides of the front, and fasten it 
with tiny hooks and eyes. Good! 


If you have to make some little gifts within a 
month or two wouldn’t you like to make some 
Apache bookmarks? They are so pretty and useful, 
and would be especially appropriate for a college 
friend. The materials required to make one are 
one skein of rope silk; one large oblong bead (which 
costs from three to five cents), and smaller beads of 
a contrasting color and with holes large enough to 
take the'silk, which must match in color the larger 
bead. Cuta piece of the silk twelve inches and a 
half in length. Place a knot at one end to catch 
the first bead. The beads should be placed as fol- 
lows: one white, one red, one white, one red. This 
completes the end which holds the mark in place at 
the top of the book. For the bottom string one 
white bead, two red ones, one oblong, two red, one 
white. Now secure these with a knot, clip the 
silk a quarter of an inch from the knot, and fringe it. 


The girl with the ‘* poster craze’ will appreciate 
the gift of one or two posters for her den on her birth- 
day, and a neat little hanger attached to each one will 
be greatly appreciated. Cutasmall circle about one 
inch in diameter from a white card — one end of an 
old-style visiting-card will do. Inthe centre of this 
cut a circular hole three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter, and through this pass a piece of baby rib- 
bon two inches long. Paste the two ends of the 
ribbon together on the back of the poster, near the 
top, but do not let the ring show above. The cir- 
cular hole will easily slip over a nail and the poster 
will hang flat against the wall. ‘*Knowledge is 
Power.’’ 

Devotedly yours, 
DOLLy. 
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‘Easy to Dye with Diamond Dyes” —Easy to Color any thing with 





, 


to your Diamond Dye Annual,"’ 


YOUR DRUGGIST has all the 


Diamond Dyes is impossible. 


DIAMOND DYES 


“This spring I have dyed three tailor-made skirts and a waist with Diamond Dyes, 
petticoats and stockings of silk and lighter material that I have lost count; 


Diamond Dyes. 
will show you a book of dyed samples—and will hand you, 
DIRECTION BOOK, giving directions that are so plain and so 


THE WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Manufacturers, Burlington, Vt. 





and have colored so many 
all with wonderful success thanks 
Mary H. Gisss, Detroit, Mich 


only toc. a package. He 
free, the Diamond Dye 
easy that failure with 


They are 





127 College Street, Burlington, Vermont 





THE FAMOUS “DIAMOND DYE 
ANNUAL’’ SENT FREE 


Simply send your name and address, on a postal, to Diamond Dyes, 










Hundreds of things you 
never thought of about 
Diamond Dyes are 
toldin the Diamond 
Dye Annual for 1904, 
lt is full of helpful 
household hints, and 

many new, unusual, 
surprising and pleasing 
uses for Diamond Dyes. 

















Sets of Silver. 


Essential to well appointed tables are 
various courses, with individual pieces to match 


oyster forks to the coffee spoons, rich and exclusive designs 
are shown in the famous brand of 


"1847 ROGERS BROS. 


‘* Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


Illustration shows a fish serving set and individual knife anc 
Berkshire’’ 
our newest design 


fork. ‘The small pieces are reproductions of the" 
pattern, the large ones of the “‘Avon,"’ 
Remember that your safeguard when 
trade-mark ‘1847 ROGERS DROS.” 


ity that became tamous in your grandparents’ time, 


lence. All dealers. Toa 
logue *‘ 8-28.’"’ 


published. Sent free. 


(International Silver Co., 
HAMILTON, 


Successor.) 


NEW YORK. CANADA. 





CHIC 


serving sets for the 
From the 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 





purchasing is the 
It stands for the qual- 
and ever 
since then recognized as the standard for silver plate excel- 
id in selection write for new cata- 
It is the handsomest silverware booklet eve 


AGO. 








HARDANGER EMBROIDERY 


BY THE FAMOUS 
HEALY METHOD 


the only one furnishing original 
samplers to work from ; introduces 
old artistic stitches in exquisite 
new arrangements. This book con- 
tains every stitch known ; the cover 
alone, 6 x 9, represents 15 different 
stitches in natural size. Gives full 
directions with working samplers 
for making the costly Hardanger 
Shirtwaists, etc., at slight expense 
and little trouble. Perfect results 
guaranteed. Price 25c. Healy's 
Loom for making the new Japanese 
Beadl Work, price 50c. Healy's 
Teneriffe Lace Method ‘outfit and 
instructions, 30c. 


HEALY *°sisx"* DETROIT, Mich. 


J BePenorink 
Artist 


Weleach Illustrating By Mail 


Practical Instruction in 
Illustrating bythe larg- 
est Engraving 
and I)lustrating 
House in the U.S. 











ff 



















hensive course 
of ninety lessons. 
Work of students criticised = 
\ by head of our Art Department. 

The only profession where men and 
women have equal chances. Send 10c. for latest catalog. 

Address Dept. 6. 
BARNES-CROSBY CO., Fifth Ave. and 19th 8t., N. Y. City 











Latest 
Creations 


of 
HUMAN HAIR 


Sent postpaid on Approval 


Extra short stem switches, absolutely perfect, 





mace of finest quality and to match any 
ordinary shade, 2 oz. 22 in. $1.50. Natural 
curly Pompadour, $2.50. All other goods 
in proportion. Send us asample of yo 
hair (cut near the roots) and state size. 
you are not with our goods we 
send postage for retarn. If you are, 
then sen: us the price. Our catalogue, beau- 
tifully illustrated — FP P. Fashion 
., Dept. 15, 182 State 8t., Chicago. 
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«iron Fence Cheaper thanWood 


if Pesan: « Crurcnes. Court Houses. 


HosPitacs. Schoo Movses. Cemetenies. 
Panxs. Cemetery Lor EnclLosunts. «fo 


Soge =~ OTEWART Iron Worxs Gupany. 


Qnuemnars. Orie; USA. a. 








may bring 


PATENTED a fortune. 


JNO. . ee AS eer Attor- 
. h St., Chicago. 
nes ““.DVICH FREE. 
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—and all the time— 


PETTIJOHN 


IS QUEEN OF | 
CEREAL FOODS | | 





Pettijohn, freshly cooked, | 
as all cereals should be, is so 
deliciously mellow, so tempt- | 
ing, so inviting that it pleases | 
everyone—always. | 

The full flavored flakes of | 
Pettijohn satisfy the most del- | 
icate and exacting taste; they 
whet the edge of the dullest | 
appetite. | 


To Save 1-3 on the Cost of 
Your House Furnishings 


Send for Our 


CONSUMERS’ 
BENEFIT 
CATALOGUE 





Address Dept. S, 
AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Cu1caco 











‘Standard’ 


PORCELAIN 
Enameled Baths 
anda One-Piece 
Lavatories 








—_— 


is your new home, 

make certain that 
the bathroom receives 
as much considera- 
tion as the parlor. A 
dainty, cleanly bath- 
room is evidence of 
refinement and good 
judgment. It will save 
doctors’ bills during 
the time you occupy 
it and add to its sell- 
ing value. 






































Now is the time for spring renovation and every one who intends 
to build or remodel their present bathrooms should write for a 
copy of our ¢, x» which shows many 
elegant 68-page book MODERN BATHROOMS carefully designed 
interiors and is full of helpful, practical suggestions, with expert advice and 
detailed prices. It is sent free on request. 
The low cost of the fixtures in the bathroom suggested here will impress you most favorably. 
Details are given in our book. 
Every piece bears our * Green and Gold” guarantee label and has our 
trade mark “Standard” cast on the exterior. No others are genuine. 


For Summer comfort the ‘Standard’ Portable Shower is a necessity in every home. ‘“ For Beauty’s 
Sake,”’ our beautiful booklet, which tells about it, is free to all who wish to know the benefits of 
shower bathing. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. K, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 


Offices and Showroom in London: 22 Holborn Viaduct 


























nice tasting 
, stuff. “7 


























A strong 
set of teeth free 
from decay is your 
natural right. ‘The pleas 
ant taste and delightful fra- 
grance left in the mouth make 


Zodenta 


Tooth Soap 


the favorite dentifrice for all. 
It whitens, polishes and pre- 
serves the teeth, strengthens 
the gums and makes the mouth 
clean and wholesome, Boys and 
givls need no urging to brush 
their teeth if ZODENTA is used in 
the home. 
ZODENTA is a combination of clean- 
sing antiseptics. It makes a foamy 
lather free — acid,grit, soapy taste. 
Packed in 2% oz. colored decorated 
tubes, convenient and economical to use. 
Avoid substitutes in tin or lead tubes 
with paper labels. 
Sold by druggists or by mz ail, post- 
paid, 25c. Send astamp for '4 oz. 
sam ple tube. 
F, F. INGRAM & CO. 
45 Tenth St. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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We are looking 
» for YOU 


We want every energetic, ambitious 
boy in America to write to us, and get 
information about our plan of earning 
money in spare time on Friday after- 
noons and Saturdays, selling 


We start boys in business without a cent 


ing money at once ask us to send you 
10 copies of next week’s issue of the 
magazine. 


for next week’s supply at the wholesale 
price. 


$25 


good work next month, as well as other prizes, 
such as Baseball Outfits, Football Suits, etc. 





The Saturday Do you want to look as well as you 
kvening Post can? I know you do. ‘You can do 


it by my system of physical culture. 

“As well as you can” probably 
means much better than you realize; 
plump round arms, fine 
shoulders, deep strong chest, good bust. 


expense. If you want to begin earn- 


They will be sent without 

y expense to you. These you can sell 

5c each, and thus provide the money feel better than vou look. 
There’s no apparatus; no unpleasant diet- 
ing. Just a few sensible minutes a day ; 
the best of my system is it’s natural. 
Give me you height and I will send an 
individual chart of your correct measure- 
ments. For ten two-cent stamps I send my 
pneumatic massage cup, for the complexion. 


Some boys are making $10 to 
5 a week. You can do the same if 
u are willing to hustle. 

Full information will go with the maga- 
zines, including a Booklet, “‘ Boys Who 
Make Money,” telling of the clever plans 
of some successful boys. Write to-day. 

IN CASH and a Trip to the St. Louis 


Fair as extra prizes for those who do Prudence Barnard, Directress 


Grecian School of Physical Culture 
1530 Manhattan Building, Chicago. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1536 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





neck and 


It means a good deal more; you’ll 








H “A little 

Prickly Heat, 4, 
s in price,perhaps, 
hafing, than worthless 
substitutes, but 

and Sunburn, a reason for it.”’ 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
Removes all odor of perspiration. Delightful after Shaving. 
Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. Get Mennen's 


(the original). Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


Half dozen Shell Hair Pins and our 1904 illustrated catalog 
Human Hair 







LITTLE TUDOR 


PLAY SUITS 


* means Liitle 
Outdoor Time Tudor Suits 


A complete top-to-toe garment 
that makes the little fellows smile 
all over. 

Freedom, protection, wear and 
cute appearance are combined in 
the Little Tudor Play Suits 

















FADELESS Comes in a variety of colors, all 
fast and washable. Only two but- 
SWITCHES tons show. 
on approval. Your merchant probably has 
Transformations them, if not write the makers. 


adapted for 
covering gray 

and streaked 
hair, $8. Send sample with order. 


PARISIAN HAIR CO., Dept. 6, 162 State St., Chicago 


JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Price, everywhere, 450 Cents 





Natural Wave 
Pompadour, $3. 











Does Beadwork Interest You? 


Is very handy. It's acom- 

plete manicure outfit. Yet 

smaller than a knife or 

scissors. Your nails can 

easily be kept in perfect 
condition. Price 25c. by 

il. Sold everywhere. Sterling silver 
handle, pio Bis 00. H.C. Cook Co. 
19 Main St Ansonia, Conn. 





(Patented August 25th, 1903) 


OUR SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER | 


One Polished Oak Genuine Apache Loom . 








Five bunches assorted colors _- enetian Beads). “1:38 

One package Special Beadwork Needles. . ° 

40-page Instruction Book — Bags, Purses, ( *hains ‘3 HAIR GOO DS 

One spool special Bead warp thread . . . a ; 

One Gold Swivel for finishing chain . . ° 25 at WIGS oe a 
Above assortment $ $3.00 Stylish Pompadours, Wavy Switches 
complete prepaid for 200 $3.00 up. Complexion Beautifiers. 


Illus. Catalog Free. 
E. BURNHAM, Dept. C 
70 State Street Chicago 


Any of above items separately at prices noted. $ 50 
SPECIAL.— Above with 50-cent Apache Loom for l 
DOME MERCANTILE CO., 8 Edinboro St., Boston, Mass. 
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MRS. RALSTON’S CHAT 
ON THE ECONOMICAL SUMMER WARDROBE 


HERE are two types of dresses which 

seem to stand preéminent among the 
variety of styles for the season, and 
these two are really necessary to the 
economically constructed wardrobe. 
The first is in the form of a tailored suit 
which is a compromise between the very 
dressy and the very plain suit. Both types 
are made with the new full skirts from the 
waist-line to the hem, and with that even- 
ness of length which further accentuates the 
fullness. 

The first type of suit, which is often made 
of voile, fancy striped or figured mohair, 
or a very light-weight, smooth chiffon broad- 
cloth, is trimmed, and yet is plain and 
practical. It has one of the new skirts, not 
fussily trimmed but very full. It is, in fact, 
a moderate dress in every direction, miod- 
erate in price and style, and yet combines the 
usefulness of the plain tailor-made suit with 
a little of the garniture of the suit of a 
dressier type. It is admirably adapted for 
spring, summer and early autumn when 
worn with white washable summer blouses. 





HE second suit, which is just as neces- 

sary, and under some conditions even 
more so than the tailor-made suit which can 
be converted and used for many purposes, 
and which I have just described, is the shirt- 
waist suit. These suits are now quite as 
‘“standard’’ as the tailored suits. The 
difference between last year’s shirtwaist suit 
and this year’s is principally in the shoulder 
length, which is longer; in the sleeves, 
which have greater width at the elbows and 
which are tighter from the elbows to the 
wrists, and in the skirts, which are fuller. 
In many of the shirtwaist suits, which are 
made of the heavy linens and crashes this 
year, the skirts are made with a hip lining 
only, the lining holding the fullness at the 
waist into shape and keeping it fromspreading 
or stretching in other directions. 

To give a list of the materials from which 
these suits are made I would have to enumer- 
ate almost every material now shown, as all 
of them are apparently appropriate for this 
form of suit. Probably the materials most 
generally used, by reason of their usefulness 
and the wide range which they cover, are the 
taffeta and faille, and the Louisine silks, 
which this year come in the softest and most 
supple of weaves. They are to be found in 
the soft monotone shades of color, and if 
figured have very small, unobtrusive designs 
brought out only by a difference in the weave. 


HE bodices or blouses of these shirtwaist 

suits are, on the whole, far prettier when 
very simply made—that is to say, if the shirt- 
waist suit is intended for practical every-day 
use. The usual way of trimming such a suit 
is in plaits alternating in width; very often 
the plaits are joined by fancy open stitches. 
Buttonhole-edged embroidery and _ broderie 
d’Anglaise are much used for trimming not 
only the washable cotton shirtwaist suits 
but the silk suits as well, as both are trim- 
mings which are durable and easily laundered. 
There is not so much pouch to the new 
blouses as there was last year, when the 
blouse effect was so much overdone that it 
very often gave a most untidy appearance to 
the figure. Now the new blouses, at least, 
are trig and smart looking in the back —the 
back invariably fitting quite smoothly and 
tightly down into the belt. The fronts are 
not tight fitting, but are just loose enough 
{the looseness in the front of the blouse is 
given by the added length from the shoul- 
der to the waist-line) to look comfortable 
and not to look drawn down. The line 


DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 


must be given straight from the outer edge 
of the shoulder seam to the waist-line. If 
allowed to pouch over only in the centre 
front and be tight at the sides and under the 
arms the blouse will be very unbecoming. 


S FOR the sleeves they are made in no 
end of patterns, from the full, loose 
bishop sleeve of last year to the almost tight 
mousquetaire sleeve. The smaller bell sleeve 
pattern is used more for the heavier white 
cotton materials, the sleeves being made 
tight at the top, and from the elbow almost to 
the wrist bell shaped, the outer edge of the bell 
sleeve being cut in to the wristband and the 
opening filled in with frills of muslin or lace. 
Other sleeves of silk and thin sheer materials 
are made with very deep mousquetaire cuffs 
closely buttoning around the wrist, the upper 
portion of the sleeves being full puffs of the 
material trimmed with deep frills of lace or 
embroidery; the frills fall from the elbow 
leaving the top portion of the sleeve plain, 
with only the top of the puff showing. 


N THE long run the linen blouse will be 
found the most useful and becoming of 
blouses, as it can practically be worn all the 
year round. And right here is a hint to the 
girl who makes her own shirtwaists and 
wants a pretty one that will cost next door to 
nothing. Let her buy a yard of ninety-inch 
linen sheeting which comes at a dollar a yard, 
and she will have the very nicest kind of a 
shirtwaist, because the material is such a 
splendid width to cut from. All the plaits 
for the back, front and sleeves should be 
stitched before the shirtwaist is cut out. 


SIMPLE and pretty way of trimming 
either a voile or a linen skirt is to use 
three wide tucks extending from the knee to 
within four inches of the edge of the skirt. 
Skirts of this description may be made with 
the tucks set on separately like band flounces, 
or the tucks may be made in the material. 
Perhaps a few simple measurements may 
be helpful to women who make their skirts 
at home. Here are a few for one of those 
always graceful circular skirts. This cut 
of skirt is one to be recommended for a 
material with a certain amount of body or 
weight such as a smooth cloth, serge, mo- 
hair, or even voile. These circular skirts 
are seamed in the centre of the front, but 
unlike the circular skirts made in the past 
they are not seamed in the centre of the back 
but have a seam at each side of the back 
breadth, making in all three seams in the 
skirt. The total width of these skirts around 
the lower edge is three yards, or possibly a 
few inches more, and the back breadth —that 
is, the space between the two seams at the 
side back—from forty to forty-two inches. 


HE top of the skirt in the front is finished 
at each side of the centre seam with a 
cluster of three small tucks stitched for about 
three inches. There are two inches in the 
front of the skirt, between these groups of 
tucks, at each side of the centre seam. Much 
of the grace of the circular skirt depends 
upon the back breadth and its finish. The 
back breadth at the top is arranged in a clus- 
ter of eight tucks, four turning in each 
direction, giving the effect of a very wide 
quadruple box-plait. These tucks are stitched 
to a depth of four inches and then the plaits 
are pressed in the entire length of the skirt 
so that the cloth falls in plaits. The placket 
is made slightly to the left side, the plait be- 
ing fastened to the waistband, which closes 
with a double loop. The plait hooks down 
flatly to the left side. 

















O GIVE an 1830 air to the present-day 
skirt the trimming must be arranged 
principally in the centre or a few inches 
below the centre, and the edge of the skirt be 
finished with ahem. The plain, excessively 
gored skirt in woolen material is seldom 
seen nowadays, and it is, indeed, fortunate 
that this make of skirt is going out of style, 
as it wrought havoc with the material, cutting 
it up so that it was practically impossible 
afterward to remodel the skirt or to use the 
material for other purposes. 

Again I wish to emphasize the importance 
of the correct length of a skirt and to say 
how much the length has to do with the style, 
quite as much as the cut, and more than the 
trimming. If the plainest muslin or summer 
dress is made perfectly plain and the skirt is 
cut and hung properly the dress will have the 
necessary style. The skirts of the heavier 
cotton materials and of the linens may be 
cut in either one or two lengths—that is to 
say, the cleanly cut length which swings free 
from the ground for two inches, or in the 
longer round length which barely escapes, 
and which, in fact, touches the ground 
slightly as one walks. In the thin, trans- 
parent goods, and in the goods which are 
used for the making of the better afternoon 
gowns, the length of the skirt is the same as 


that of the longer short-length skirts. Have | 


I made this quite clear? I mean a skirt that 
all but touches, yet barely escapes the ground 
from a half to a quarter of an inch, and is the 
same length all the way around. The even- 
ness of the length has much to do with the 
appearance of the skirt. The fullness at the 
top should not, of course, be as great in the 


front as at the sides and the back. The | 


material is gored, but the gores must be 
hidden beneath plaits or in a fullness of cord- 
ings or shirrings at the top. 


Y' JUR white dress from last summer or the 
summer before, if of thin muslin or of 
Swiss, may be remodeled by using the upper 
portion of the skirt, even if it is quite plain 
and gored. Let the upper part alone, and 
pay attention to the lower. Cut the skirt off 
at the knees and add to the top a deep band 
flounce of all-over embroidery, or use a per- 
fectly plain muslin flounce for the lower part 
quite irrespective of the material of the upper 
part of the skirt, provided only that both are 
white. Cover the new lower part of the skirt 
with small gathered ruffles put on with a cord 
with a small hemmed heading. This means 
a lot of work and a skirt that won’t be easily 
laundered, but still it will be a pretty skirt, 
and if you are careful perhaps it won’t need 
to be washed and ironed this season. 

Many of the new dresses are made with 
just the old-fashioned gathered ruffles which 
sometimes are known as Spanish flounces, 
two of these ruffles being used on a skirt. 
These ruffles cover the whole lower portion of 
the skirt from the knees down, and are, 
as a rule, put on with inch-wide headings, 
and from three to four rows of shirring. 
The edges of the ruffles are finished with 
inch-wide hems. 


HE short, loose-fitting, loose-hanging little 
Eton boleros, although simple in appear- 
ance, are not the easiest things in the world 
to make, to have them look and hang the 
way they should. These little coats are far 
better when lined, and will also fit better and 
wear better. Even in the coats made of 
heavy crashes and linens it is well to put in 
a lawn or muslin lining. The style of coat 
is also nice for those little all-around use- 
ful tailored suits of which I have already 
spoken on this page. 








NEXT MONTH WE SHALL TELL ALL ABOUT VACATION CLOTHES 


The whole department will be given over to the summer wardrobe: how to have it pretty, stylish and yet economical; pictures of 
children in the new play clothes, pretty and yet serviceable; the washable dresses for children; how a girl can make her own vaca- 
tion clothes; the new vacation dresses; the new muslin and gingham dresses; a page of the new summer stocks, collars, etc. 











THERE I8 AN EXCLUSIVENESS AND FINE WORK- 
MANSHIP ABOUT OUR COSTUMES THAT CANNOT BE 
FOUND IN READY-MADE GOODS. 


Summer Suits 
$8 to $50 


Handsome Skirts 


$4 to $20 
MADE TO YOUR ORDER 
We guarantee to Fit You 


If you are contemplating the purchase of 
atailor-made suit or skirt,atraveling gown, 
a handsome costume, or a walking suit or 
skirt for mountain or seashore, write for 
our 64-page Catalogueand large assortment 
of samples of our materials, sent free. 

Our Summer Catalogue Illustrates : 


Tailored Suits . : $8 to $50 


. 
In all the newest Summer fabrics 


Handsome Skirts . $4 to $20 


You'll need one for warm weather 


Mohair and Brilliantine Suits $8 to $40 


Very fashionable and delightfully cool 


Etamine Costumes ‘ - $30 to $40 


The ideal dress for Summer wear 


Mohair Skirts . - $4 to $15 


Look cool and feel cosh, too 
Traveling Dresses $8 to $30 


. . 
Of serviceable materials that shed the dust 


Rainy-day Suits and Skirts, Light Weight 
Jackets, Rain Coats, etc. 
We prepay Express Charges to any part of the U. S. 


Our stock of materials contains all the handsome 
new fabrics imported for this season's wear, including 
mixture effects never before shown. We have a 
splendid line of Etamines, Voiles, Mohairs, Brillian- 
tines, and other light-weight fabrics particularly 
adapted for Summer wear, as well as slightly firmer 
materials for traveling gowns and walking suits. We do 
not carry wash goods nor make silk shirt waist suits. 


A TAILOR SUIT IN THE LATEST NEW YORK STYLE 
I8 INDISPENSABLE TO THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN. 

Our perfect system of making garments from measure- 
ments sent us by mail affords entire relief from the 
usual dressmaking troubles There is a style and 
individuality about our garments never found in 
ready made goods. 


WE MAKE EVERYTHING TO ORDER 
NOTHING READY-MADE 

You make your selection from our Catalogue, choose 
your material from our samples, send us your measure- 
ments taken according to our new and simple measure- 
ment diagram, and we will guarantee to fit you 

You take no risk in dealing with us. If a garment 
which we make for you is not entirely sa’ , return 
it promptly and we will refund your money 

Write to-day for Catalogue No. 31 and a selected 
line of samples of the newest materials — you will get 
them free by return mail. Please mention about the 
colors you desire and we will send a full line of exactly 
what you wish. 


| NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 
Established 15 years 
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Infant’s 
Long Dress 


Nainsook, yoke of fine 
beading and featherstitch- 
ing; neck and sleeves 
trimmed with lace ruffle; 
skirt has tucks above 


hem; $ 1 35 








Our Spring and Summer 


Catalogue 


will be sent for 4 cents 
postage. Describes over 
2,000 articles, with 1,000 
illustrations, for the Complete Outfitting of 
Boys, Girls and Infants. 








We have no branch stores — no agents 


orrespondence recetves ompl attention, 
Coir i ’ os py lattent 


Address Dept. 1 


60-62 W. 23d St., - NEW YORK 


|») FYE 


UNDERWA/STS, 
AND 
©rRSET [WAISTS 


For Babies, 










Girls, 


Boys, Misses and 


Ladies, 25c.to $1.00, 


Ofall Leading Dealers, 


The Buttons 
WON’T Come Off 


They're attached oy double tape 
hardest tug. 


The Eyelet: Tabs si, 2%, Won't Rip 0 Out 


Style 205. (Illustrated.) Combination 
Suspender and Underwaist for boys, 2'4 to 
12 years. Detachable hose supporters. Elas- 
tic in back to relieve strain. This garment 
has double epee oa ms, for drawers and 


trousers. Price 50 Cents. 
Ask your dealer to show you this garment 


If he can't supply you, send age of your boy and 50 
cents, and we will supply you direc t, charges prepaid. 


Look for this trade-mark, woven in 
red on all our waists. It means that 
you are getting the best waists, be- 
cause they are well made, of the finest 
material, and all sizes are scaled right. 
Try them and be convinced. 
Send for our handsomely illustrated cata- 
logue. It's free. 


THE LAY & WAY CO., 56 Bleecker St., N. Y. 


and stand the 





























THE 


Coward 


“Good Sense” 


Shoe 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 








A shoe that will fit any foot, because it is scientifically 
constructed upon the lines of nature. ‘The shoe 


FOR ALL FEET 
because it is the maker of good feet. 
Sold nowhere else 


JAMES S. COWARD, 268- are Greenwich Street, near 


arren, New York 
Send for Catalogue Mail Ore Orders Filled 


For the Baby 


Entertain him—strengthen 
his body— teach him how to 
walk—please him with an 


AMERICAN 
BABY JUMPER 


Can be used as a swing or crib. 
Has a pocket-seat. Adjustalle, 
light and non-breakable. Used 
in or out of doors. No other nurse 
required. Express prepaid. Free 
Booklet, “Care of the Baby.” 
AM. BABY JUMPER CO. 
1414 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Price within reach ofall. Agents Wanted 


Home Kindergarten 
Sc hool oo soar Aen Beets gue. 


HOME KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL 
93 Home Bank Building Detroit, Michigan 




















| white as a finish. 
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LITTLE PEOPLE IN THEIR 


PLAY CLOTHES 


By Mrs. Ralston 


DRAWINGS BY KATHARINE N. RICHARDSON 





LAY 
Pp clothes, 

as all 
mothers 
know, mean 
plain clothes, 
etcrenr zs 
clothes, 
clothes that 
will wear, 
wash and 
iron, and, in 
addition to 
all this, are 
inexpensive 
and pretty. Undoubtedly the materials which 
hav proven themselves most serviceable for 
play clothes for general wear are the better 
grades of ginghams and linens. This does 
not, of course, mean that all the lovely thin 
materials, such as batiste and nainsook, are 
not nice for children’s clothes, because they 
are; but I mean that, especially for the stouter 
clothes for hard play wear, the heavier cotton 
materials are the best. Clothes of this char- 
acter are prettier and far more sensible when 
made up altogether without accessories or 
trimmings. For little girls to play in the one- 
piece dress is the best; it is more comfortable 
and far more easy to wash and iron than the 
one which is made in two pieces. The one- 
piece dresses are worn by little girls from 
their tiniest days until they reach at least 
twelve years of age, and are especially pretty 
when made in the brown Holland linens with 
plaited backs and fronts, the plaits varying 
in width; the simplest and easiest way is 
to have the plaits rather wide. Sometimes 
these one-piece dresses are made with very 
wide box-plaits, the edges of which are gener- 
ally stitched. 





A ONE-PIECE DRESS 











NOTHER nice way to make little girls’ 
play dresses is after the fashion of the 
coat worn the past winter, known as_ the 
‘* Buster Brown’’ style, with one very wide 
double box-plait down the centre front. So 
wide is the plait that it really covers the 
greater part of the front; the edges of the 
plait are stitched, and finished with a row 
of buttons on each side, which are really, 
truly buttons and form the fastening of the 
dress. The back is laid in two box-plaits, 
one from each shoulder, and under the arms 
from the waist-line to the edge of the dress 
are two other box-plaits. The sleeves have 
one stitched plait down the centre and are 
drawn into very wide cuffs which button 
snugly around the wrists. A turnover collar 
of white piqué or linen finishes the dress, 
and a belt of the material buttons across the 


back. The buttons used for the front and 
also for the finish of the belt are of white 
pearl. 


The plain and printed piqués and the plain 
and striped Galateas are other materials well 
adapted to children’s clothes. Not only are 
these materials suitable for the plain and 
practical dresses or suits, but they are 
equally appropriate for the more elaborate 
dresses made with trimmings of the heavier 
grades of embroidery. 


OR boys from four to six years of age very 
nice little play suits are made with short 
tunics. In fact it is difficult to say whether 
they are tunics or coats: they seem to bea 
little of each; however, they are very nice, 
particularly when made in the washable sum- 
mer materials. These little 
coats or tunics, whichever you 
please to call them, are quite 








FOR A SLENDER LITTLE MAID 
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FOR THE LITTLE MAN OF THREE 











FOR COOL DAYS 





short, reaching not more than 
three inches below the waist- 
line, and thus show much more 
of the bloomers than the origi- 
nal tunic, which, as a rule, 
almost altogether covered 
them. You may be quite sure 
that these little coats which 
show so much of the bloomers 
will please the small boys very 
well. They are made quite 
plainly both after the style of 
the sailor and Russian blouse 
tunic suits; or again, they are 
made with box backs and 
fronts, the fronts being double- 
breasted after the fashion of a 
coat. They are worn either 
with turnover linen collars or 
with very narrow little straight 
collar bands. The collar and 
the cuff bands, as a rule, are 
trimmed with narrow folds of 
white tape or white muslin to 
give them just a touch of 


Belts are worn with these 
little coats, and they may be 
either of patent leather or of 
the material of which the suit 
is made. 








-o sepa- 
rate coats 
to wear over 
the plainer 
dresses and 
at any time 
throughout ‘hes 
the summer 
when coats 
are needed, 
and also to 
begin school 
with in the 
autumn, 
tweed and 
serge are the best materials. These coats for 
the very little girls, from three to six years 
old, are made a long three-quarter length in 
one of the box-plaited or one of the plain box 
models. The box-plaited coat is made some- 
what after the fashion of the one-piece box- 
plaited dress, either with or without a yoke, 
and is usually made double-breasted and to 
fasten at the left side. 

One very pretty model of a plain coat for a 
girl about twelve years of age has a wide 
box-plait down the centre back, two double 
box-plaits down the front—one from each 
shoulder —the centre front being made quite 
plain and the fastening of the coat hidden 
under the left side box-plait. The collarisa 
low, rolling one, and the sleeves are box- 
plaited and finished with wide, rolling cuffs. 

Still another very pretty little model for a 
child is made with a circular-shaped back 
and front. The sleeves are two wide circular 
capes. These little cape coats are only meant 
for the warmer midsummer days. They are 
equally pretty when made of the heavier 
linens, of piqué or of hopsackings. 





WITH AN EXTRA LONG YOKE 











HE fashions for little men seem to change 
but little. The only real new note to be 
seen in their summer clothes, and particu- 
larly in those intended for real service, is in 
the extra length of the shoulders, this being 
a note apparently directly copied from their 
mothers’ clothes. These play dresses for the 
little men are made always with the tunic coat 
and bloomer trousers. The tunics and the 
trousers are always of the same shade but 
not necessarily of the same material; for in- 
stance, some of the older boys have tunics of 
brown linen and bloomers of brown velveteen 
or corduroy. This, of course, is only for 
economy and_ service, as these suits look 
better for dressier occasions when made with 
bloomers to match. 

But to get back to the cut of the shoulders 
—which is the one novelty to be seen in the 
clothes of the little men—the effect is gained 
by cutting the yoke extra long and allowing 
it to lap over the tops of the sleeves just 
exactly in the same way as the women’s 
yokes are cut. This seems a fashion well 
adapted to little boys’ suits. The rest of the 
suit is plaited and attached tothe yoke. The 
fastening of these little suits may be either 
in the back or at the left side, and is usually 
concealed beneath one of the plaits. 


T DEPENDS somewhat upon the size and 

stature of the child as to whether his or 
her play dresses are made with or without 
yokes. For a child who is inclined to be 
stout it would probably be advisable to use a 
short shoulder yoke square in shape—such 
a yoke being made quite plain—and the 
plaits of the dress attached to it. For the 
more slender child the yoke is 
unnecessary, and the plaits 
may come from the shoulder. 





OF SOFT SHEER 
Gcoops 





In the softer, sheerer goods, 
such as the soft-finished ging- 
hams, dresses for the taller, 
older girls are made exactly 
after the model of the little 
bishop dresses worn by their 
tiny brothers and sisters. To 
be sure, the dresses made in 
this style for the older girls 
are gored out toward the top, 
and the bulk of the material is 
not so great at the top. The 
dresses are simply finished 
with little neckbands of the 
material of the dress, which in 
= turn are finished with tiny 
white hemstitched frills of 
batiste or lawn. The sleeves 
are very full and of a bishop 
shape finished with narrow 
frill bands to match the col- 
lars. The older girls wear 
belts with these dresses. The 
belt is usually made of a 
straight band of the material 
edged with a plain piece of the 
frill to match the collar and 
cuffs, and passes through but- 
tonhole slits at intervals around 
the waist. For comfort these 








dresses cannot be surpassed. 
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THE NEW SUMMER DRESSES 
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OF ANY COTTON MATERIAL 

HE skirt of this attractive summer 

dress is five-gored and trimmed with 
bands of a darker shade than the ma- 
terial. The bodice fastens in the back 
and is trimmed to match the skirt. 
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Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


agrilines 


DRESS OF COTTON VOILE 


HE skirt is a gathered one with 

an inlet band of Swiss insertion, 
The bodice is made with a tucker 
of batiste, a bertha of the em- 
broidery, and a high girdle of the 
voile. 


OF POPLIN VOILE 


“THE dress on the left is 

made with a circular” 
skirt which is tucked in 
clusters around the hips 
and has a box-plait in 
front. Bands of white 
linen embroidered trim 
both skirt and bodice. 






the 


lace. 


wit 


band puffings. 


Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


DRESS OF FLOWERED CHALLIE 


THE skirt is a three-piece circular one, made with a 
flounce above a deep hem. The bodice is cut after 
kimono shape, and the yoke, collar and cuffs are of 
The trimming is of plain satin taffeta. 








SIMPLE DRESS OF CHIFFON BATISTE 
HE deep yoke effect on the bodice is given by band 


puffings of the material. The sleeves are finished 
h mousquetaire cuffs and the skirt is trimmed with the 
The bodice closes in the back. 





( 








Voile Crepe 
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AMERICAN BEAUTY | 


GCORSETS 





STYLE 93 
New Fan Front Effect. 
Extra Quality Sterling 

Cloth. 

Wide Lace Trimming 
with Silk Bow. 

White, Drab and Black. 

Also Same Style in Extra 
Quality Batiste. 

Sent by mail, charges 
paid, for $1 00 if not for 
sale by your local 
dealer State which 
material desired. 


Other Styles, $1 to $5 


FIVE HUNDRED PRIZES 


will be given away to still further popularize 
American Beauty Corsets, which are worn by more 
American women to-day than any other corset made. 


The PIANO 
Grand 
Prize 


and one of the most beautifully toned instruments 
in the world, will be given to the lady who sends the 
largest list of words in the English language, be- 
ginning with “A and B"’ made from the letters 


“ A-M-E-R-I-C-A-N  B-E-A-U-T-Y ” 


American Beauty Corsets in any style or color re- 
tailing at $1.00 to the 499 ladies whose lists have 
the next largest number of words. 

Every American Beauty Corset box has a label on 
both ends and each list of words must be accom- 
panied by the two end labels from the box. These 
corsets are for sale by first-class dealers everywhere, 
and we prefer that you purchase from your dealer; 
if he cannot supply you we will forward any style, 
charges prepaid, upon receipt of retail price. Ask 
for our retail price list, showing fifty new and up- 
to-date styles and other information oeies about 
this contest. Contest closes July 1, 





KALAMAZOO CORSET CO.) 


EXCLUSIVE “MAKERS 





1 
212 ELEANOR ST: KALAMAZOO! MICH: 4| 


(Made by 


The Packard Co, | 
Ft.Wayne,Ind.) [|] 


2 ; , ' 
In addition to the above prize, we will give 499 








WE DELIVER AT YOUR DOOR 


POSTAGE FREE 
e6 


99 


Underskirts 


All made up except waistband. A new cotton 
fabric, light and soft as fine flannel, woven in 
fancy stripes and plaids. Sent to any address on 
receipt of price, as follows: 

With Embroidered Edge, 45 Cents 

With Flounce and Edge, 60 Cents 


Send for sample color card. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL CO., BOSTON 











PRES de SOIE 


NAME ON SELVAGE 


Prés de Soie is the newest and best material 
for slip skirts and petticoats. Width 36 in. 
Light in weight, has the silk “feel” and 
“cry,” does not split like taffeta silk and costs 
one-third the price. 


MADE IN TWO GRADES 
No. } at 25c. per yard, fast black only. 


No. 2 at 35c. in fast black and thirty new 
street and evening shades. 


EVERY YARD IS GUARANTEED. 





If your cealer does not sell PRES de SOIE 
send us his name and we will send you samples 
and information where you can purchase it. 











GILBERT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. L, 83-85 White St., New York 


For sale at the Lining 
Counter of Dry Goods Stores generally. 








Superfine Voile *mirt.:* 


Carmen Cr 


Have the touch, finish, lustre, draping qualities 


and color assortment of 


Costly Fabrics at Popular Prices 


Danish Cloth (22 tn. wide) ) The. 
Poplar Cloth 0s is. wise) | Fe 


TRADE 


CARRIED BY ALL RETAILERS 
Street and evening shades. lacks and 
Creams a specialty. 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents 
Boston and New York 
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BLOUSES 


Designs by 


Mrs. Ralston ip 






















Drawings by 








Augusta Reimer 
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Modish women are de 
lighted with the long, 


slender waist effect se- 
cured by wearing the 


GD) wade 
CORSET. 


Our “Dip Hip” model is 


the one that reduces the 




















BLOUSE OF FLOWERED ORGANDY 


“THE effect is of a surplice. Both sides‘of 
the front of the waist are finished with 
folds of white batiste. The vest ‘and the 





bs ° ~ Y ea collar are of white Cluny lace. The sleeves na 
h 1 P 5 to con f orm W it h \ are full mousquetaire shaped and trimmed b3| 
present modes in gowns. Oe OIE Fie Soe, i 
Many other shapes to suit different figures. MADE OF FIGURED PIQUE a 
HIS blouse fastens down the 4 





Sold by leading dealers everywhere. back. The small inner yoke 
is of plain white batiste, as are 
the undersleeves. The girdle is 


made of the pique. j 


| Write for our “Corset Guide,"’ sent 
free; shows newest models; helps you 
choose the correct one for your figure. 


GAGE-DOWNS CO. 
CHICAGO 














FOR EVERY WOMAN EVERYWHERE | 





FOR EVERY OCCASION 





“Lansdowne” 


The World’s best Silk 
and Wool Dress Fabric 





DIMITY TRIMMED WITH WHITE 
BATISTE 


HIS blouse fastens down the back, and is 
cut with a narrow shoulder yoke which 
extends down the front all in one piece. 
The seam of the yoke is hidden by the bands 
and the blouse portion is laid in gathers. 


ALL COLORS AND SHADES 


Genuine perforated every 3 
yards on the selvedge 


. ee 4 - 
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For sale at all good stores 








Samson 
Lining Silk 


58c a yard in all shades. 


At all leading I ining De- DESIGN FOR ANY THIN MATERIAL 
« “ 
- - . . - THs design may be reproduced in any of 
partme nts. the thin figured materials and trimmed \ 
‘“Samson wear guaran- with a deep collar yoke of plain white goods. 
sph’ ets . : ware, The cuffs are also of the plain white material 
te - stampe d on ever y with turnover points of the figured. ia 
yard, 


Samson is the best lining 
silk ever made without 
regard to price. 


DRESSY AFTERNOON BLOUSE 


ADE of cotton crépe and trimmed with a 
deep collar of a plain material out- 
lined with a heavy lace and finished with a 
frill of white batiste. The sleeves are full 
bishop ones, with a frill below the elbow. 


































Lost to Sight _—) | 


IT's but the faultless fit and hang of waist and skirt 
IN TH indicate the presence of 
TR PEET’S 


PATENT 


Invisible Eyes 


A SHIRTWAIST OF LINEN 
“THE yoke of broderie d’Anglaise is out- 
lined with folds of linen. The waist 

is gathered on the shoulders to give the 
necessary fullness tothe front. The sleeves 
are fitted in with a very long shoulder 
seam and finished with deep cuffs. 


Peers Invisiace Eve. 


ins Different from all others. More durable 
than silk loops. Allows a flat seam; Tri- 

TRADE angle Ends hold Eye firmly in place. Black 
or white. All sizes at all stores or by mail. 


2 doz. Eyes Sc; with Spring Hooks 10c. Sold 
only in envelopes. Look for our trade mark. 
PEET BROS., Dent. I, Philadelphia, Pa. 






































SWEET SIXTEEN 
THIS 1830 style of hat is made of a loosely 
woven satin-finished straw. The under 
brim of the low crown is faced with satin 
taffeta. The strings are of ribbon. 


wt cht Mali recs ialasilaat 


HAT FOR A LITTLE MAN OF THREE 


HIS hat is made of straw with a round crown 
a and rolling brim, the brim having a facing of 
thin mousseline de soie. A rosette of silk ribbon 
is placed on each side in front. 











TO WEAR WITH BEST GOWNS 


THs hat is made on awire frame. Acleveridea 

would be to use the cover of a lace parasol, 
which could be put on quite flat with the points fall- 
ing overthe edge. The full facing is of white tulle. 
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THE NEW SUMMER HATS— 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 


TO WEAR WITH SUMMER GOWNS 


ADEof silk mousseline de soie on a wire 

frame. It has a low shirred crown, and 

the trimming consists of double quiilings of 
ribbon and a bunch of foliage. 


& 


DRESSY HAT FOR AFTERNOONS 





DRAWINGS BY = 


ELIZABETH L. BURTON ——5 


A GENERALLY USEFUL HAT 
OF COARSE black straw with a facing of white 

chip. The trimming consists of a half wreath 
of shaded roses and green foliage. A spray of the 
same is on the upturned brim. 





« Fe SET L 


gAeAv ei ot 
* 


FOR A LITTLE MAIDEN 
THIS hat may be made of muslin or gingham. It 
has a full loose crown and a drooping brim. 
The trimming consists of quillings of washable silk 
ribbon. A large rosette of the ribbon is at one side. 


<( 


cn 
rs 


A USEFUL LEGHORN 
HERE is a clever way to remodel an old Leghorn. 
Drape a lace scarf over the crown and brim, 
allowing it to fall low in the back. Bind with 
mousseline and trim with roses and their foliage. 












HIS hat is also made on a wire frame. The 
crown is of straw encircled with roses. The 
ruffle should be wider and deeper at the sides and 
back than in the front. 








Style-Book tells the whole story in 32 pages. 
It’s a real s/yle-book. It is the most com- 
pletely illustrated shoe fashion book ever 
published. It is a Regal Store on paper. 
Send your address for this number of the 
Style-Book, and we will also mail you 
future numbers as fast as they are issued. 


include the greatest variety of shapes and 
patterns, reproduced from the newest New 
York and Paris custom models: Spanish 
heel, military, Cuban, French and walking 
heel; high arch and medium; “spring” 
last and flat last; dainty, 
elegant and light, and 

solid, stocky and man- 
nish; lace, button, 

blucher and Oxford ; 

calf, kid, russet, 
patent and 
enamel. 


Regal Mail Order Department you have 
at your disposal all the facilities of the 
greatest organization of its kind in the 
world. We are now supplying over 
300,000 well-satisfied mail order customers. 
Your order will be filled personally by an 
expert mail order salesman. Your shoes 
will be shipped the same day your order 
comes in. You won’t be asked to take 
any risk. 


St. Louis ? Wehavea handy folding map we'll 
send youtree fortheasking. ltis printed in several 
colors and contains much valuable information, 


166 West 125th 8t. 1339 Broadwa 
785 Broadway 2ist St. and 6th Ave. 
124th St. and 3d Ave. Cor. Nassau and Ann 
BOSTON 
109 Summer 8t. 169 Tremont 8t. 
BROOKLYN 
466 Fifth Ave. 1129 Broadway 


Philadelphia, 1218 Market St. Rochester, 40 E. Main St. 
San Francisco, corner (;eary Cleveland, 69 Euclid Ave., cor- 


and Stockton Sts. ner Arcade. 
Kansas City, 1019 Main St. Milwaukee, 212 Grand Ave. 
St. Paul, 823 Kobert St. Atlanta, 6 Whiteha!! St. 
Syracuse, 346 So. Salina St. Louisville, 346 W. Market St. 
Buffalo, 36: Main St Minneapolis, 526 Nicollett Ave. 


Mail Order Department, 703 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


72 Regal Stores in United States and Great Britain 
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NEW SPRING 
STYLES 


REGAL 


Women’s Shoes 


The latest number of the famous Regal 


The go new Spring Regal Women’s Shoes 











Latona 
A most effective 
und dressy model 
for street wear 
and afternoon 
calls. Has high- 
sloping toe. 

Style A4002— As illus- 
trated ; Oxford, blucher 
style. Patent leather, 
Cuban Heel. 

Style B4002—Same, except made 
of Black New Valvic Calfskin 


Style C4002 — Same, except made of 
Black King Kid, 


When you order shoes through the 


Regal Shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, 
anywhere in the United States or Geanda. 
Mexico, Porto Rico, Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands, also Germany and all points covered 
by the Parcels Post system, on receipt of $3.75 
per pair. (The extra 25c. is for delivery.) We 
are prepared to furnish special low ay 
rates to any part of the world. Samples of 
leather and any information gladly furnished. 


CP” Are you planning tovisit the Exposition at 


Regal Women’s Stores 


NEW YORE 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 


London Post Depot, 97, Cheapside, London, Eng. 








Japanese Opera Flannel 


A new, fine, double-faced fabric with white ground 


| Dressing Sacques, Kimonas, Bath Wraps, 


ae 


Striking and Beautiful Effects 


All the standard colors are used-—one color only 


HAMILTON a 


and an irregular massing of colors, giving 


in each piece. Specially adapted for 


Skirts, House Wraps, etc. 





It has great Merit and is not expensive. a asa 
At all dry goods dealers. 

JOY, LANGDON & CO., Mfrs. Agents 
Boston and New York ssaun 











SO-NO-MOR 


Dress Shield Clasps 


Enable you to attach or remove 
shields instantly. Make cleanli- 
ness easy. So small cannot be 
felt by wearer. One set serves 
all vour waists if desired. DON'T 
SEW IN YOUR SHIELDS. Price 
for full set of four clasps 25 cents 
at your dealers or prepaid from us 
if he does not sell them. Satis 
faction guaranteed. Agents wanted 


HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
51 Adams Express Bidg. 
Chicago 
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vs Manufacturers ip age | 


OF HIGH-GRADE WOMEN’S WEAR 


and beginning with this season will also make to 
order and sell direct to the 


MRS. HOLDEN’S TALKS WITH THE GIRL 
WHO MAKES HER OWN CLOTHES 












Samples 
of these : : j 
Malled V V earer The Necessary Summer Shirtwaist Suit 
PREE f 

For over thirty years we have . 


successfully manufactured Women's 
Cloaks, Suits, Skirts, etc., and 
sold to all the principal Depart 
ment Stores, Cloak Houses, as 
well as to a great many Cata 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


. 
a _—£ 
x75 
i 





DESIGNS AND DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR 


as 
































and 


No 
115 


Agents 
Wanted 


tinction 


logue Houses. We are recog 
nized as the leaders of fashions 


fabrics in New York, a dis 
of which we are justly 
proud. In order to in 
crease our 
mense business we have 
decided to also sell t« 
the wearer, ‘Vo introduce 


two suits at manufac 
turers cost 


%, each side, tab ce 


gored skirt, front pane 
trimmed with stitches 


drawn work medal 
front, three cucks 
each sleeve Twe 
each seam tucked 


every parti 
ular. Pri 


$7.50 and over. 


already im- 


) 


ourselves we offer these 


No. 115 Women's Per- 
cale Shirt Waist Walking 
Suit, white background, with 
a neat black figure, centre 

of waist double box 

plaited and box plaits on 
Mar, belt 
of same material, full 


1 
i 


straps of same material. 
An exceptional 
argain. Price $2.25 
No. 348 —Women's 
White Linen Shirt 
aL Waist Walking Suit, 
latest style, front of 
vaist and bottom of 
skirt trimmed with 


lions, cross tucks on 
on 
large plaits around 


bottom of skirt, and 


Strictly up-to-date in 


- $6.25 


We vay the Express 
on all orders for 


Our Fashion Catalogue and Samples are Now 
Ready to Mail FREE. 


We will send C. 
nation without « 


O. D. w 


ith privilege of exami 


me penny deposit. 








SPECIAL Being manufacturers we will 


allow the regular merchants’ 
trade discount of 6 per cent. when full 
amount of money is sent with the order 








R. H. GRAYDON MFG. CO. 
New York City 


33 Union Square 











FOR 


UNDERSKIRTS 


COMFORT AND WEAR 


Made from a new 


fabric 


that is very light, yet soft 


as fine flannel. 


Woven in 


fancy stripes and plaids that 
are bright, but not gaudy. 


With embroidered edge 


35 Cents 


With Aounce and edge 


50 Cents 


Also finished ready-to-we 


ir 


in fashionable plain color 


extra fine 75 Cents 
Embroidered, ve 
c hic and fanc > = $1.00 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


If you do not easily find * 


WEARWELL"” 


skirts, write us enclosing price and 10c. extra 


for postage, with name of 


dealer where you 


inquired, and we will send you the skirt by 


postpaid mail 


WEARWELL SKIRT COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 3577, Boston, Mass. 








25c a pait 


Misses’ and boys’ stockings ; 


hose for men. 


Half- 


Double strength ; 


twice the wear. 


ae Ge te 


combed Egyptian lisle. 
but_1- or 2-thread yarn. 


Other 25c. 


is the only hosiery, at the price 
knit of yarn spun of four t! 


8 of tinest 
sorts are 


ses’ and Boys’, single or <louble knees, 


fine or derby rib, medium or 
10. Black only. 


heavy ; sizes 6 to 


Men’s Half-Hose, two weights — medium and 


heavy. 


Black, tan, pearl, mahogany, Tourist 
and Cadet blue; sizes 9 tu 11! 


2- 


Look for the ‘‘ Y K M,’’ the stamp 
of genuineness, on every pair. 
If your dealer won't supply you, send 


25c. for sample pair; 


or $1.50 for six 


pairs (one or assorted colors in men's 


hose). Delivery free. 
Write for booklet, “Th 
Reasons Why" "VY KM 
Hosiery is better and 
cheaper. 
York Knitting Mills 
Norway St., York, Pa. 











Agents Wanted. PEQUOT MILLS, Hartford 
Sees Booklet No. 11 free. 







Ck them for the 
Oc family at mill prices. 
Learn how to save . 
, Ct. 




















gD FOR BUSINESS OR TRAVELING 
5 % 
> Ny 


OR several summers past the shirtwaist 

| suit has proved itself so useful that it is 

now looked upon as an indispensable 
adjunct to the well-ordered wardrobe. 

When it is made of silk, such as foulard, 
pongee, Shantung, Louisine or taffeta, the 
skirt and blouse suit is of the most service- 
able character—being available for many 
occasions, such as traveling, shopping and 
calling. This stvle of suit is as often made 
up without a lining as with one, especially 
when the skirt is of an instep'length. The 
skirt, however, may be of any length desired, 
from ankle length to a slight sweep, or even 
longer; but when the skirt of greater length 
is selected the employment of the drop skirt 
is to be recommended. 

The following is a list of the most service- 
able silks, with approximate prices: 








‘lain black or colored taffeta ....$.50 to $1.00 a\ vard 
Pi ies BURCH GOUNNEE cic ckces cotees -“a* 7S 
Figured foulards or “dotted soft 

satins . sthesnvees mam = 
Shepherd’s plaid taffeta gine m6 8 
Grav, blue or brown and white 

Louisines, with dots, checks, 

stripes or small figures ....... -—- ae 
Nature al color pongee... See ia 
Colored pongee, very wide ..... 1.00 


At fifty-five cents one can buy a guaranteed 
black taffeta, which really wears fairly well. 

Many other materials lend themselves well 
to the development of the shirtwaist suit, 
among them being percale, calico, gingham, 
mercerized cotton, linens, cotton etamines, 
duck, lawn, China silk and the wash silks. 


(00"S of these materials admit of all sorts 
of effective treatment, which the clever 
girl with nimble fingers can easily devise. 
There is fagoting, in rows and in designs; 
there are medallions made of tiny squares, or 
narrow bands of the lawn fagoted together; 
or of a piece of the material embroidered, 
or outlined in thread, or embellished with 
French knots; and there are hand-run tucks 
and smocking, and pretty shirrings. All 
these elaborations cost nothing but time, and 
they help to results that are charming. 

Here is an example: Say there be used ten 
or twelve yards of figured lawn at ten cents a 
yard, six yards of Valenciennes insertion at 
eight cents a yard, a quarter of a yard of all- 
over embroidery at one dollar and fifty cents 
a yard. These materials foot up to two 
dollars and six cents. Now, in selecting the 
all-over embroidery choose one the design of 
which will form pretty medallions. Cut out 
these medallions, using them on the blouse 
and sleeves in such a way that they may be 
outlined with lace insertions. The blouse 
may be of medium fullness, and the skirt 
could be cut a full circular model or a seven- 
gore model and gathered at the waistband. 

Another pretty and inexpensive treatment 
would be to buy equal lengths of lace inser- 
tion and sheer, narrow embroidered inser- 
tion, and fagot these together to form a 
round yoke and deep cuffs. The blouse 
could be shirred below the yoke, and the top 
of the full sleeve shirred also. Simple, in- 
expensive models like these, when carried 
out in white, make dainty and desirable 
graduation frocks. 


| HAVE designed four special suits this 
month, which include models suitable for 
morning, afternoon and evening wear. 

The first is a simple design which admits 
of development in taffeta, heavy linen, fou- 
lard, calico, percale and duck. On account 
of its extreme plainness this model is very 
good for the most serviceable sort of use, 
such as street wear, business or traveling. 
An excellent gown would be a dark blue or 
tan linen, ora plain 
blue, black or 


changeable taffeta, _———— 


construction, 
with the full- 
ness at the 
back arranged 
in an inverted 
box-plait. 
The very 
pretty even- 
ing gown 
any girl can 
reproduce in 
materials best 
suiting her 
purse. The 
pretty six- 
cent lawns 
and dimities 
may be em- 
ployed here, 


or the plain = PRETTY EVENING GOWN 





> 




















white lawns; 
and where it 
can be afford- 
ed the more expensive goods, such as batiste, 
mull, white China silk or soft wash silk. 

Thin white China silk washes admirably; 
and, supposing this material be used in the 
construction of the design, the trimming 
could be of insertions and medallions of 
white Valenciennes, which is a lace that 
launders beautifully and wears well. The 
narrower widths of the insertions cost from 
five to twenty cents a yard, very good open- 
mesh qualities being found in the shops as 
low as twelve cents. 

The lace medallions are found in the form 
of insertions, costing from thirty to seventy- 
five cents a yard for pieces not exceed- 
ing three inches in width, and a yard of 
this lace will give a dozen or more medal- 
lions. Sometimes it is possible to pick up 
a remnant which will answer for trimming a 
gown. 

The pretty skirt of this model is a full 
seven-gore shaping, with the fullness gath- 
ered on a yoke which carries out the motive 
of the blouse. No lining is necessary in the 
blouse, which closes at the back; but the 

skirt may be made over a 
drop skirt of white lawn 


- S 











made 
model, 
easily 


after this 
which is an 
made shirt- | 
waist, and an instep- | 
length skirt cut in | 
nine or eleven 
gores, with a gradu- 
ated tuck at each | 
side seam. If all 
seams are finished 
neatly no lining will | 
be necessary for this | 
gown. It may be 
worn over a petti- 
coat of tan linen, 
gingham or white 
cambric. 




















— — 2h with a plaited flounce at 
{2 the bottom, or worn 


simply over a_ pretty 
white petticoat of dotted 
Swiss, edged with nar- 
rowest lace. A petticoat 
like this would be inex- 
pensive, and it could be 
kept from summer to 
summer for wear under 
one’s prettier white 
frocks. 


OW I wish to give a 
few more very 
simple ideas for shirt- 
waist suits, some of 
which will appeal to the 


‘, 7 \ girl who embroiders. 
7 model for the Av? \\ 272 \ A pretty suit of blue, 
2X o the useful silks the most satisfac igurec oulare {+ vi an or green chambray 
EXT to tl ful silks tl t satisf t 1 foulard \ t g I bray 
tory blouse suits are made fromthe ducks trimmed with nar- fA. & or thin linen is pretty if 
and heavy cottons and linens in tan color, row bias bands of f° . f \ Fes trimmed with a collar, 
gray, brown, dull blue, violet and dull green. taffeta, stitched, 4. % cuffs and band down the 
These gowns are supposed to be washable, or may also be devel- $ ront made o le ma- 
rt g pI ito t habl vy also | level front 1 f tl 
what are smartly termed ‘‘tub’’ gowns; and = opedin piqué, linen, terial outlined with a 
in such case it is better to fashion the skirts percale or duck, Greek-key design done 
after quite simple models, reserving the and trimmed with = Se in heavy white linen 
fuller, more elaborate models for the suits wash braid. The floss; while another 
intended for dressier pretty decoration for out- 
wear. Some of the anne tek a. cmeees telcane liningisthethistle. And 


plainer skirt shapes are 
the circular model, with 
or withouta centre seam; 
the five or seven gore 
model with a plait or fan 
let in at the bottom of 
each side seam, the plaits 
reaching not quite to the 
knees at the sides, and 
growing much deeper 
toward the back; andthe 
nine or eleven gore skirt 
with a graduated plait or 
tuck at each side seam. 


O THE girls with 

practically nothing a 
vear for dress allowance, 
gowns of materials such 
as the ones I have de- 
scribed may be out of | 
the question; and to 
these girls I wish to 
recommend the shirt- | 
waist suit of dainty 
calico, percale, gingham 
and the plain white or 
figured lawns and dim- 
ities, all of which are 
very attractive nowa- 
days, and quite inex- 
pensive 











& a gown of white-ground 





bodice closes at the 
back, and the skirt 
may be cut after a 
simple circular 
model, with or with- 
out a centre seam. 


HE model for thie 

generally useful 
gown of the heavier 
washable materials, 
such as piqué, duck 
or linen, is made 
with a yoke, which 
is cut in one piece 
extending over the 
top of the sleeve and 
in a panel down the 
front of the blouse. 
The yoke should be 
of the material, and 
stamped and em- 
broidered before the 
gown is made up. 
It may be embroid- 
ered in linen floss 
or wash braid. The 
skirt may be of a 
three or five piece 








percale with a small dot 
of red would be at- 
tractive if trimmed with bands of ready- 
made cross-stitch embroidery done in many 
colors. These bands come _  in_ various 
widths, and are sold at sixteen cents a yard 
and over. This leads to another suggestion 
for the girl who can do the cross-stitch work. 
Select an open cotton etamine for a suit and 
ornament the bands with this very popular 
form of embroidery. 


WISH to say a word as to the shirtwaist 

suit for girls of fifteen or sixteen, many of 
whom I find, through my correspondence, are 
making some of their own clothes. The 
plain shirtwaist suit is quite appropriate for 
them, as is also the blouse suit which par- 
takes something of the nature of both the 
ordinary shirtwaist and sailor-blouse suit. 

A suit of plain dark blue duck would be 
pretty, made with a simple blouse with two 
stitched bands down the front, the bands 
being laced together with heavy white cotton 
cords instead of being fastened in the ordi- 
nary manner. Another model could be made 
witha plain yoke, cut deep over the shoulder, 
and ornamented on each shoulder with a 
white embroidered anchor. These anchors 
may be embroidered by hand, or they may 
be bought ready-made and applied. 
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THE PRIZE AND HONOR STOCKS AND COLLARS 


Illustrations from Original Designs: Drawings by Katharine N. Richardson 


These stocks and collars have been given the prizes and places of honor after much difficulty in selection. They are all practical 
and inexpensive, and easily laundered, the latter being a most important point in summer stocks and collars. 









































Collar made with four front sec- 
tions of white linon batiste. It is 
edged and finished with narrow 
bands of flowered organdy fagoted 
together. 


Stock collar of white pique, with three buttonholes on each side, through which soft 
satin taffeta ribbon is laced. 
Awarded Third Prizein The Journals Stock Contest. 


Stock of white linon batiste. The turn- 
over portion and edges of the tie are 
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Turnover collar of linon batiste with an insertion of Valenciennes lace in a simple 
. design, finished with two quite narrow folds of the linon. 








Washable ruching made on a straight band to baste inside the collar of a gown. 
‘ The turnover pieces in the back are of broderie d’ Anglaise. 
H Awarded First Prize for the Best Collar. 
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edges, and embroidered in white dots. 


Awarded Third Prize in The Journal's 
Collar Contest. 
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A dainty collar of sheerest organdy made with drawn-work squares and embroidered 
in pale blue dots. The dots might be embroidered in any other color, or in black. 
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A turnover collar of white linon with a lattice-work edge of bands embroidered 
in French knots. The hemstitched edge is also embroidered with dots. 








An entirely new shape in a ruching 
collar—a miniature Marie de Medici 
collar, as it were. 
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Turnover collar of organdy with drawn-work squares and a fancy edge of two 
narrow bands of organdy worked in dots, fagoted together. 








~ 
A simple and very dainty turnover collar of fagot-stitched narrow bands, forming 
a flower in the very centre of the front. 





A dainty stock made in one piece of 
soft ribbon embroidered; the ends slip 
through a loop in the back. 


Awarded Second Prize in The Journal's 
Stock Contest. 


A dainty lacy turnover collar for a summer dress made entirely of folds of finest 
linon batiste embroidered together. 


Awarded Second Prize in The Journals Collar Contest. 















Very pretty turnover collar 
of peau de soie silk embroid- 
ered heavily in a filo floss. 


The design might be utilized 
on a linen collar and on 
cuffs to wear with it. 
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\ Gage Millinery ))/ 
\ \ Inclades y7, 1K 
Hats for Morning f i 
Hats for Afternoon \ | 
Hats for Evening \ | 


Now on display and for sale at %\ | 
leading retail millinery, depart- \ 
ments and establishments | 


dsk for Gage Hats 











@ When you order yarn 
always insist on the brand. 
@ Whatever kind you buy 
know that the brand is right. 
@ If you get BEAR Brand 
Yarns your work is light, 
fluffy, and above all, even. 

@ BEAR Brand Yarns 


never vary. 
Bear Brand Yarns come in 
Shetland Floss n Knitting 


Germantown Shetland Wool 
old and 8 Fold = Crimped Fairy Floss 


Saxony Yarn yr 
2, 3, and 4 Fold , 4, and 8 Fold 
nish Yarn German Cashmere 


If you cannot conveniently obtain the Bear 
rand of Yarns, communicate with us, we 
will direct you to the nearest source of supply. 
The Bear Brand Yarn Manufacturers 
Dept. F, New York 











fi 
Smarten up your summer ward 
robe with one of our better 
looking V 


Favorite Petticoats 


Latest cut and style. Beautifully 
made of reliable fabrics, with form 
fitting adjustable yoke. Cool,com- 
fortable, correct. And they wear 
so well,too! Ask your dealer 
for Favorite Petticoats, 
If he hasn’t them, order 
from us. 
Write for this booklet to-day. 
Our new catalog shows the 
latest, prettiest, trimmest petti- 
coats for coming season. FREE. 
HOOSIER SKIRT MFG. CO. 
\, 100 Main Street, N. Manchester, Ind. 








—Hardanger Art Needle Work — 


THE ONLY ORIGINAL BOOK 
Contains full instructions_how to learn this 
celebrated Art Work — 
from simplest stitches to most exquisite designs. 
25,000 copies sold. Elaborately illustrated. 

The 51 beautiful designs are worth more than 
the price of the book. 

Price 65 Cents, Postpatrp. 








Mrs. Clara E. Bye, 1616 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Telling of 
R 
Materials > 
Colors anes 


Ralston 
Models 


po www ee | AQ* HOSE SUPPORTER 


seem to be brown and its various softer tones, 

the delicate shades of mauve, and the pretty vt The only supporter that gives the right straight-front effect. 

clear blues, are partic mney well suited to the By pulling down the corset in front it greatly reduces the 
elderly woman’s toilette, be she either slender or abdomen, causes erect carriage, gives snap and style 
, , bd 












stout. Of course, it is always taken for granted wT / ~ : : : 

that black and white and the pretty soft pearl grays #4 For women inclined to stoutness — it solves the whole 
are especially her own. All these lines of coloring $ problem. J : 

are to be found not only in the better grades of silk ni) When a HOOKON is worn the points of the corset are 
and woolen materials but also in the most inexpen- | completely covered and never protrude. 


sive of cotton summer materials. The prettiest and 
nicest of summer dresses suitable for church and 








The HOOKON is attached to the strongest part of the 
. corset —thesteel. No sewing, no safety- f = 
afternoon may be made of the inexpensive dimities ' pins. The corset cannot be damaged. 
and lawns, if they are selected in the soft, pretty VEE The HOOKON f ] h 
colorings and in the very small and unobtrusive e : COMES OF ONtY WHACK YOU 
designs which are one of the features of the new sum- : i, th take it off. It fastens to the second stud 
mer materials. This is another distinctive gain for me (Ole from bottom of corset before clasping. 
the elderly woman, to whom the large, conspicuous : HOW CAN IT COME OFF? 
patterns are, as a rule, not at all becoming. —— 

Silk voile is a material which is both dressy and ‘ Ask your dealer for the Hookon. 
useful, especially for the all-black gown. It is newer ; REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
and more adapted to the present mode of styles than b 
grenadine and is suitable for more purposes than A ' \_ If you cannot get the HOOKON remit us direct. 
that material. J , ‘ ‘ 

Taffeta still holds one of the first places for the ’ , Lisle, 25c. Silk, 50c. 
generally-useful gown to fill in a most necessary / ‘ r 
place in the elderly woman’s wardrobe. ‘The new 
taffetas are very soft and lustreless in finish, and the 
pin-striped silks, especially in the black and white 
and grays, will be much used by elderly women for 
their better silk dresses during the coming year. 
These silks come in very faint, almost invisible, 
stripes and tiny checks. 


one YOUR CORSET 
CORSETS ff trots mires one TBE SURE nose surrorrers 


“BEITER THAN EVER is true especially with reference to the length of the 


Latest styles in gowns demand nar- skirt, as it will be found by the woman who is HAVE THIS 
. - ' Se ci lined to be stout that a skirt of an even, round 
row hips and long waist lines. sie , CLASP 


The deep hip models of the R& G Ff length is more becoming than a skirt which flares 
out sharply in the back into a train. The new 


length skirt, which is almost uniform all around, 
will remind them probably of the skirts their THE 
mothers wore. The skirts may be made with plain 


















































































corset reduce the hips to the desired 
slenderness and secure the long waist 
effect without the least sacrifice of 








No. j 
18. 


; » 
comfort or elasticity. tops, or for those who are not stout a few very Made : 
R & G Corsets not only give grace flatly stitched plaits at each gore are nice, the plaits a 4 
and shapeliness to any figure, but they being stitched some three or four inches in length, frame. | 
are so cleverly designed, and in such and the fullness of the skirt beneath allowed to aaowe 4 





variety of stvles that no matter what flare out. Skirts made in this way really require no 
your size may be you can always trimming ; especially is this the case in skirts of the 
tind a model that will Gt and give thin summer materials. When trimming is wanted 
satisfaction. a band or two of the material of the dress is pretty 
- when put on above a wide hem, the bands being 


derfacing of 
HAT. > black All 4 
ea  Y Silk Tucked 3 

ros il NCD Shitton: i 


a 
Around the upper brim is a tucked drape of black silk i 
4 
4 





ss chiffon, edged with wide black silk Chantilly lace, falling over 
Prices $1.00 to $10.00. loosely slip-stitched at the top only; or it is pretty Sample ay ty in back and caught with rich scootesse, conesnet,, x 
Sold byl, Dealers. to finish the extreme edge of a skirt with two narrow randsome 2i-inch wreath of eight (8) large Pin 


Silk Moss Rose Buds with a profusion of Foliage and 
tems completes the trimming. Hat can be ordered in v4 
black or white, flowers come in jack, pink, or black. 8 
Only $1.95. Delivered securely packed, express charges 
prepaid by us. You run no risk whatever. We send 
the hat to your nearest express office. Examine it, try 
it on, and if it isn’t worth at least $5.00, refuse it, and the 
agent will return at our expense. 
f you like it, pay the agent only $1.95, not one 
cent more, and keep the hat. 

All we ask in return for this great bargain is, that you 
recommend us to your friends. Write for free enlarged 
catalogue of Millinery, Suits, Shoes, Corsets, Muslin Under- 
wear, Skirts, Waists, and all kinds of Ladies’ and Children's 
| Wearing Apparel. 


CHICAGO MAIL ORDER & MILLINERY CO. 
N.W. Cor. Wabash Ave. & Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Be sure to mention No. 18, also color of hat and flowers. 


R & G CORSET COMPANY bands, a broad strip of insertion, and two other pair 

New York Office Chicago Office bands at its head. by mail 
395-399 Broadway 173-175 Fifth Ave. ‘The bodices of these thin materials are rather 25c 

difficult to plan fot elderly women, especially for 
those inclined to stoutness, as the fullness must be 
very judiciously handled. It will be found best to 
have such bodices made over very thin and sheer HOSE 
linings of either organdy or lawn. lt is not at all 
necessary to bone the linings; all that is required is 
simply stays or foundations to hold the shape of the SUPPORTER 
material. In heavy goods it would be quite suffi- 
cient to have the lining over the shoulders and to ° 
extend just below the bust-line. The backs should SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD 
be made quite plain, with plaits or clusters of plaits 
Many of the fronts are cut with small round yokes The Name is on every Loop [3 
at the top which extend down the centre in plastron 
shape, the sides being laid in small clusters of 
plaits, the finish of the edge of the yokes and the 
plastron fronts consisting either of very tiny frills 
of the material itself or of white batiste or lawn. 
A Swiss edge is sometimes used. 





CUSHION 
BUTTON 




























If it’s Stephenson’s it’s the Best 








Knitting and 
Crocheting 


























Made Easy The heavier cotton materials, such as linen and STEPHENSON’S SKIRT SUPPORTER F 
The Golden Fleece Yarns In pique, are found rather difticult to handle except in holds pees a ee - “ wa - 2a. prone ae | 
struction Book explains and illus- " “nat « ci ; lead i : ee parts. Will not rust or corrode. solutely the only practica 
trates every possible kind of stitch the form of coat and skirt suits. t sed in this w ay and satisfactory supporter made. Seventh year of increasing de- 
for beginners or skilled knitters; and they are found admirable. rhe skirts may be made postpaid postpaid mand. Over 3,000,000 sold. The genuine has our name on mid- Y 
tells how to make every sort of garment in almost any of the plainer plaited models, and the . dle plate. With or without long waist adjuster. 25c. all stores or ie 
as simple Ba A, Bi, C. Over 100 pages. at coats with fitted backs and semi-fitting fronts, with | | Our Unlaundered Handkerchiefs L. STEPHENSON & CO.,110 W. 42d 8t.,. New York 3 
the merely nominal price of 15c., by mail or bell sleeves which will be found comfortable to have become famous. They are purest Linen - i. 
fd peo — Gealer Goes not keep & wear over the thin blouses with the full sleeves, the — wash out very white and peed ted ey O’Sullivan Rubber Heels are now described as the 
= ah bs = eae Roeper. nes noneety oo, and re all, a Prettiest Handker- | | cdtinntiah tegen Gheintiiiieas, Cals teee- 
GOLDEN FLEECE YARNS undersiceve icr the loose Dell sleeves of the coat. chiefs obtainable at the price. ancy is due tothe elasticity of new rubber. 35 cents, 
: ara : ‘These coats vary in length according to the height Send for Handkerchief Catalog. ‘ : 
are best in wool, best in spinning, best in colors of the wearer. Some of the newest are very long THE L. H. FIELD CO., Jack Mich and small sum forattaching. Buy of your dealer, or 
: ” 4 ‘ 2. 5 ~e . . ackson ich. ’ : 
and reach almost to the hem of the skirt. These is Rein Bie a ad ist O’SULLIVAN RUBBER CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
This Ticket is at- latter are used principally to wear with traveling 





tached to every s6 , 93 : A 
skein of Golden and **shopping *”’ dresses when going in and out of 


Fleece Yarns town, and are made in black linen and worn with 











A: pretty black and white shirtwaists and separate 
Dept. A. R. BLANKENBURG & CO. skirts. Des OES © wee Oo el 
617 Chestnut St., Philadelph'a Another very pretty model of a wrap for an elderly 
Manufacturers. woman, quite regardless of her avoirdupois, is the | 











‘cape coat.”’ It is difficult at the first glance to 
determine whether this garment is a cape or a very 

loose-fitting coat; it is somewnat of a combination 
—_= of the two. It is made with wide sleeves which 
come from beneath the cape; the fronts are longer 


WOMEN 


xed 


ALL GRADES AT ALL DEALERS 


50c, 60c, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 
ALL COLORS 














Ve will send you postpaid than the back and sides and are somewhat in the 

A FINE PAIR OF shape of a wide stole. This is a garment that can 

FREE | be slipped on and off easily and be worn over any 
1 SHOE LACINGS style of dress; it is a very good stvle, and may be 











; made in almost any material from linen to cloth. 
If you will send us the name of 


your shoeman and tell us if he 
sells shoes that have 





There are many pretty new patterns shown this 


Wear Proof Linings year in the net laces and printed nets in black, 


and combinations of black and white, which are 


: P : . P F r (with th 
Always request him also to give admirably suited for dressy gowns for the summer. If vour mp ny cutee) teas Jee i ha ko nen i Sire his us 4 
roushoes with these Linings. They Thes ‘terials. es ially whe rer black name on the buckles), «!o not be imposed on raagge so 

yous sel gs. hese materials, especially when made up over black cause you will not be satisfied with any substitute. Give us the name 


of your dealer and we will see that he can supply you in the future. 


ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN, Sale Agent for the United States 


50 Mercer Street, New York City 


AB Kictearn Redter Co Torente, Canada (Bole Agents for Camedap 


’ or black and white foundations, are useful for many 
Save the Stocking A Tyne Spe 


purposes, and gowns made from them may be used 
Prevent discomfort. Help the for the house next winter. This season many of the 
Shoe to fit well and avoid thin, semi-transparent, black materials are being 
wrinkles. Address made up over colored linings—not the bright, 
FARNSWORTH, harsh colors but the pale, rather neutral, colors — 
HOYT & CO., Boston as, for instance, pale ashes of roses or steel gray, 























: ! both of which make extremely pretty underlinings 
Chae for black lace or black net dresses. The Mlost Comfortable Shoes (Your Dealer Has Them!) 
, -Z rg adines 2 x tl s . , 
ew lhe Gok medusa estado. File see tan some FOR OMEN’S Juliets, Oxfords and 
——— in embroidered ‘* all-overs,’’ from one dollar and } EAR ARE Old I adies’ Balmorals 





DDING INVITATIONS and Announcements | twenty-five cents a yard upward — this pattern being 
printed and en- | especially pretty for separate bodices, or to com- 
graved. Up-to-date styles. Finest work and material. 
100 Stylish Visiting Cards, 75 cts. Samples and valuable 
booklet, **Wedding Etiquette," FREE. 
J. W. COCKRUM, 532 Main Street, OAKLAND CITY, IND. 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION RUBBER HEELS” attached 
> This Rubber Hee] has an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a PNEU- 
MATIC CUSHION OF THE HEEL. ASUCTION CHAMBER to walk upon, making 
it the only Rubber Heel that WILL NOT SLIP ON WET OR POLISHED SURFACES. 





bine with an old grenadine gown when fixing it up. | 
Then there are the silk and wool grenadines for one 
dollar a yard, which make useful best dresses. 
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| SUMMER GOODS UNDER) 


fr 


The New York firm > 

















The Foundation 
of a Good Stock 


is best secured by using Warren's 
Featherbone Stock Foundation. 
it is superior to all others be 
ause it possesses the 


oT HT se 


same 


qualities that have made 


Warren's Featherbone 


famous A popular 


25 CENTS A YARD 





ABRICS for summer gowns and waists at prices 
below twenty-five cents a yard cannot be of the 
novelty designs, but they come in the same 

colorings and in sufficient variety to enable one to 
have pretty and inexpensive frocks. Cotton goods 
may be purchased at low prices to give good wear, 
but it is folly to buy cheap silk and expect to get 
satisfaction; the making of the fabric and the cost 
ot the raw material prevent this. 

The season opens with many striped materials, 
dainty flower and bouquet, solid and ring dots, and 
flecked or mixed designs, resembling those seen in 
woolen fabrics. Light tints are favored, especially 
the cool-looking stem-green, tan, pink, China blue, 
black and white, and the ever-popular bright, clear 
blues. A white season is not predicted now, but if 
the summer dawns excessively warm any one is 


No. 
110 





























style of safe in having a supply of white frocks, waists and N. 110 This Beautiful 
Warren's Stock is “* The Phyl- . , ki | oO. Japanese Silk 
; , separate skirts. . / : 
lis,’ and is sold by all retailers : — . = 5 : Waist, strictly tailor made, 
for 10 cents, or can be secured Linen is going to have a tremendous vogue in the buttoned front. The upper 
direct from us, postpaid, on re solid colors and in white, but linen is more ex- part of sleeves and front of 
eipt of price, together with a 


booklet 


st 


showing many other 
tock styles and suggestions for 
hundreds of beautiful ways of 
lraping them 

If you are obliged to order 
direct, specify size and height 
from 12 to 16 and 





A pee te cde GeO OF tt Er eae 


a Fe ce dentth cored 


sizes run ‘ ait are -ked> hi saan aumenlnn « down the centre of back. 
height from 114 to 2% inches z that waists are tucked: all of which styles require a The new sleeves Gnished with plain cuffs, ¢ 
WARREN'S ie goodly quantity of material. oak ake akein tends Mie... $1.95 
FEATHERBONE GIRDLES “ee : 
All the latest French models No. 116 — . ns 
show this effect. Retail price : 


35 cents. Sizes 18 to 28. 





When you want Dress Stiffen- ] 
ing, ask for Warren’s Feath- 
erbone, Superior to whale- 
bone and all other dress 
stiffenings. If dealer cannot 
supply it, write to us, and we 
willsend instruction book free 


Warren Featherbone Co. 
Three Oaks, Michigan 
PARLORS: 

NEW YORK — 898 Broadway. 

BOSTON —7 Temple Place 

CHICAGO — 704 Marshall Field 
Annex Building. 

SAN FRANCISCO—-6-8 Sutter St 

















(Reduced to one-half actual size.) 


The Newest Wash Fabric! 


The most beautiful and durable of textiles for summer 
waists and suits. Its lustre and brilliancy are increased 
sundering. § Woven from mercerized yarns in the 
itest Paris patterns and possessing great ‘ chic’’ and style 
Price 50 Cents Per Yard (28 inches wide) 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will send prepaid on 
receipt of price. Order by number. Samples /ree. 


LOWELL WEAVING CO., 200 Walker St., LOWELL, MASS. 
erasae, 













s vided ordinary care be used in washing them. 

¥ These goods i xht < c ¢ shi s of s ; . 
§ hese go ds are in light and dark hades of tripes N { This Exquisite White lace 
N on a white ground and vice versa, with the stripes oO. 30 ~Hat, bandeaux made of 
Z ; of every possible width, and also in plain, dotted, fancy Point de Paris lace. The brim of hat is 
| t ringed, with herringbone overwork, cords, ete. made with four rows of avery pretty pattern 
2 These goods are especially pretty int 1Cl of Point de Paris lace edge, while the crown 
> vese goods a specially p y In tan and China is made with Lierre lace net, edged with the 
. blue shades, and in dainty black and white, the same lace as is used for the brim. Around 

%, 


MARK 


WAISTS DRESSES 
Be sure that our Trade-Mark is on 


EVERY CARD OF FASTENERS 


Better than Button or Hook-and-Eye. It holds tight, is 
neatly hidden from view, and is easy to manipulate. We 
the originators of this fastener: look out for imitations 
and buy the genuine, “* Hear it Snap “ (teade-mark on every 
ard « f fasteners), which are strong and perfect. Be sure 
you fc v directions how to sew them on, printed on every 


ire 


ard. 





a ‘ . 
4 If your dealer hasn't them, send his name anda 
; 2-cenf'stamp for samples, or 6 cents for a trial set. 


United States Fastener Co., 95 Milk St., Boston. Mass. 











pensive than cotton and will not be found under 
twenty-five cents a yard. 

When buying remember that the new sleeves are 
very full; that skirts are fuller and very much 
beruftled, and often made of three deep ruffles; also, 


At twelve and a half cents a yard, in thirty-inch 
widths, there are Swiss muslins with white lappet 
spots and Dresden bouquets of roses, jonquils, 
forget-me-nots, etc., on white grounds, white spots 
on mixed colored grounds, and such designs as 
pink and white spots on grounds of similar colors. 
Another line of twelve-and-a-half-cent goods shows 
a firm batiste material in white with small Dresden 
flowers of a single blossom and green leaves. Plain 
colored dimities of American manufacture are sold 
at this price, and often show up as well as the light 
shades. 

In thirty-six-inch materials there are striped and 
dotted percales at twelve and a half cents that are 
especially suitable for shirtwaists, and dresses for 


Twelve-and-a-half-cent lawns look pretty in bou- 
quet designs, but when the washtub is brought 
into requisition they do not emerge looking as well 
as the chambrays or the batistes, as they pull apart 
too readily for the owner’s comtort. 

As the season advances there are sales of goods, 
at ten cents a yard, that answer for work dresses 
and waists, but at this time they are not to be found 
unless it be the checked ‘‘ apron ginghams,” or the 
coarse, sleazy percales that sell for hastily thrown 
together wrappers. 

If a ruffled, dressy, thin gown is required of 
twenty-seven-inch goods one is not safe in buying 
less than fifteen yards, and many styles will show 
twenty yards used for one dress. For a plainer 
shirtwaist suit of the same width of material eleven 
to twelve yards will answer. All depends upon the 
home dressmaker’s skill in cutting. 

Galatea is shown in plain colors at fifteen cents a 
yard, fancy and in simple stripes of China blue and 
white, cardinal and white, etc.; it is thirty inches 
wide, firm in texture, and much used for shirtwaists 
and suits for women, girls and boys. 

Sateen at this price, and twenty-nine inches wide, 
sells in many white figures for children’s sailor suits, 
shirtwaists for hard wear, etc. Unfortunately, 
sateen has lost much of its prestige owing to its pro- 
pensity to wrinkle. 

Lawns and dimities at fifteen cents are similar to 
those at twelve and a half cents, but of a slightly 
better quality. The variety at eighteen cents is 
much more choice than at fifteen. 


In buying cotton dress goods do not select either 
a very sleazy ora very heavy piece; in this, as in 
many other cases, a happy medium should prevail. 

The newest materials at eighteen cents a yard are 
a line of suitings, all cotton, of a close, canvas-like 
weave. in an indistinct mixture of such colors as steel 
gray, tan, Delft blue, réséda, light gray and white, 
anda faint line of the color deepened. These goods 
are twenty inches wide, and will be used for shirt- 
waist and Eton suits. 

Madras ginghams are thirty inches wide, of a mul- 
titude of designs, and sell at eighteen and twenty 
cents. They are often classed as the most useful of 
summer cottons, are universally used, and, like all 
the fabrics I have described, are fast in color pro- 


latter combination being a great favorite for the 
summer in all materials. 

Another line of goods looks exactly like the frosted 
cheviots worn last winter and are particularly stylish 
in black and white and Oxford gray colorings, being 
of a finer weave than canvas, not at all transparent, 
and suitable for the revived Eton suits. At twenty- 
five cents the mixed suitings appear with a rep 
effect that are also of a color and white, the cord 
being rather flat, firm and of ‘* good body.’’ These 
goods are new, of a popular price, very pretty, and 
seem to fill the niche that formerly was occupied 
only by expensive linens. 

Real Irish dimities, warranted to outwear all 
others, come in flowered, dotted and striped effects. 
In white goods the best to buy for fifteen cents 
or a little over are the figured madras, lawn, 
batiste, India linon, cheviot and openwork stripes. 
Sometimes a Swiss muslin of a good quality will 
be found at this price; but white materials have-not 
cheapened with the popularity thrust upop them 
during the past two years. 


waist from shoulder to bust is 
beautifully finished with clus- 
ters of tucks. Wide front plait, 
box-plaited and tucked. French 
back with one-inch box-plaits 
and two clusters of fine tucks 


THE BIG STORE ¢ 
eel 18"&19"STS, 


SIXTH AVE. 


NEW YORK CITY,NLY. 


Note the shapely curves and graceful lines of these waists, the 
sleeves, the trimming 
guarantee that 
these four waist numbers 


Siegel-Cooper Co. has no 
connection with any other 
mercantile establishment 
in the United States. All 
orders must be sent to us. 
Sixth Avenue 
18th and 19th Streetz, 


New York City, N. Y. 


True you cannot see the material, but we 
From our many distinctive styles we have selected 
lhey are exceptional values. The mate 


rial alone would cost you more than the price we ask for them, and 


their beautiful and dainty appear 
ance will win instant admiration 


No. 112 ~ Sheer White Lawn 


Waist is made with the front 
beautifully tucked and effect 
ively trimmed with Point de 
Yaris lace insertion and hem- 
stitching. The trimming form 
ing an artistic fancy pointed 
yoke. Waist is finished with 
two rows of Point de Paris 
insertion running down either 
im side of front. Back of waist 
lagen has six half-inch  plaits, 
tucked cuffs, 

he mstitched 
and tucked 
stock collar 
Exceptional 


Val 
Pric oo 95¢ 


This Handsome 





Beach Waist 


pure white 


ished with ten 
lace medallio 
the lower part 


Same style of 
the stock collz 
is attached. 

is tucked in 
and has the 
stylish 


No. 118 


cluster conta 


No. 130 
$5.00 


feta ribbon. 
Three beautif 


ribbon bow dr 
deaux of pink 
finished with 


and foliage. 


at side with 
desired when 


hat 


"' made of 


silk of superior quality 
Fastens on shoulder and 
under arm, has a round 
yoke of beautiful allover 
Irish crocheted lace, fin- 


the same front and back 


sleeves as 
shown in illustra 


trimmed with five clusters of taffeta silk bands, each 


bands are of two different widths forming a beautiful and 
effective design 





the crown is a trimming of pink all-silk taf- 


adorn the brim, while a 


for less than $10.00. Our Special Price This Month 


No. 132-— Stylish Hat made of black silk tucked chiffon 


somely trimmed with a wreath of flowers, buds and foliage, 





















No. 114 


This is one 
of the most 
attractive 
and popular 


Japanese 


It is made of 
crocheted 
ns around long. 
. Yokeis 
artistically 
lace forms beautiful 
ar which 
Waist 
front 
new 


Irish 


lions 


manner 

















This Handsome Dress Skirt of Voile, 
seven gored, giving a wide graceful flare, 
ins five of these bands. ‘The clusters of 
Skirt is made with inverted plait back 
Comes in either 
black ornavy blue, 
22 to 27 in. waist 
and 39to44in.long 
in front. We guar- 
antee a perfect fit 
and absolute sat- 


jrice”" $5.00 
No. 120 


has seven 


The ribbon is 4% inches wide. 
ul rosettes of the same ribbon 
handsome broad 
ops down the back. The ban 

ribbon on inside of crown is 
large rosette of same. Front 


under brim is trimmed with fine French buds 


This exquisite French hat could not be purchased elsewhere 


a large bow of pink or any color ribbon desired 


ordering. This Hat will compare favorably with any $5.00 


Our Specias Price) ..ceccecsosesssivcecee SOc occcccccdoeesceccotsowne 


Mention 


waists 
brought out this season 
fine Persian 
Lawn, cut extra full and 
The entire waist is 
beautifully side plaited and 
trimmed with 
crocheted 
lace insertion and medal 
Sleeves, cuffs 
» and stock collar 
are tucked and fin 


ished in a superior 


$5.00 


The brim 1s hand 


finished 
color 


$2.75 














§ : sot : tion. Sleeves are FV occ $1.25 

¢ morning wear. They come in white and black, navy cut the popular 

- blue, light blue, cardinal or pink, andas they are pre- wide bishop 

, an 3 net iv > effect. Sizes ) 
pared with less dressing than formerly they give better onus aoe Se 
wear and are easier tosew. At this same price, Special Price trated Fashion Catalog 
but only twenty-seven inches wide, are the light, containing the latest 
solid-colored chambrays in stem-green and réséda $2.95 NEW YORK styles in 

; shades as well. These are liked for women’s and bas Will be “i 

little girls’ frocks and waists, and are delightfully FREE upon appli- No. 120 

a cool-looking. cation. 


This extremely stylish Women's Shirt Waist Suit made of 
satin foulard, in esther black or blue with white polka dots 
Waist is made with six one-inch tailor plaits. 
lions decorate the front and one finishes the stylish stock collar. 
sleeves with tailor plaits from shoulder to elbow, neatly stitched cuffs. 


Unlined, five fancy lace medal 
Extra full 
Skirt 


gores, full length, and has a graceful flare, graduated knee kilts 
headed with lace 
verted plait back. 
adapted for house, street or travel- 
ing purposes 


Sizes 321044 
inches bust measure. Price $9.75 


medallions. In- 
A suit especially 





Phis Keady- 
No. 134 —.b Wear Hat 
is made of black straw braid 
with two gilt buttons and vel- 





Send all orders direct to 
us, 6th Avenue, 18th and 
1gth Streets, New York 
City, N. Y. We have 
no Branch Houses — No 
Agents. 





“NEW YORK CITY.NY. 


vet ribbom trimming on both 
sides of brim. The front of 
the crown is finished with a 


stylish pompon. The pom- 
pon is made of chiffon and 
straw ribbon. A very effect- 
ive and stylish hat for street 


, fort 1 
Price....« eee eee DAD 
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SEND NO MONEY — | 


We cut and make to your individual order, any Suit 
or Skirt shown in our handsome Spring catalogue, from 
your ch our large assortment of All Wool Suit- | 

sand Skirtings without your paying out one cent un- 
til after you have examined and tried them on and know 


for yourself that they FIT and are BARGAINS. | 

5000 Handsome $3.50 | 
Pure Jap Silk Waists 

GIVEN AWAY 


with the first 5000 suit orders from 
this advert 


yice of 














isement 





OUR OFFER: 


We will give this handsome 
$3.50 White Waist, warranted 
pure Jap Silk and to wash 

without injuring, FREE with 
any one of our Tailor Made 

suits you order, providing 
you will agree to hand 
10 catalogues and as- 
sortment of sam- 
ples to 10 ladies 
who in your 
judgment 
. would be like 
ly to take advan- 
tage of our Made-to-Order 
Suit and Skirt Offers 

We cut and make your suit exactly as ordered and 
send it and the Extra Jap Silk Waist to your express 
office for you to examine and try on. If it fits and is 
perfectly satisfactory, pay the express agent the regular 
price of the suit only, and the express charges, and 
both the Suit and Extra Jap Silk Waist will be yours. 
The 10 catalogues and samples will be in the box with 
your suit 

Write today for full line of Free Samples and our 
handsome Spring Fashion Catalogue, showing Suits 
that we make to order for $8.00 to $35.00; Skirts we 
make to order for $4.00 to $9 00; Silk Skirts that we 
make to order for $5.75 to $15.00; and Silk Jackets that 
we make to order from $13.50 to $16.00. Also instruc- 
tions for taking measurements and special offer | 

Remember, we take all the risk. 

Reference: Milwaukee Ave. State Bank, 
Capital Stock, $250,000 


\ 0. T. MOSES & CO., 281 Moses Bldg., Chicago 





Chicago. 




















is extensively used at all seasons of the 


vear for NIGHT ROBES, PAJAMAS, 

SKIRTS, WAISTS, CHILDREN’S 

DRESSES, &c. Its popularity is due 
to special features in its manufacture which 
give ita fine, soft quality closely resembling 
the choicest French Flannel. ‘‘ Flanola”’ 
comes in a great variety of attractive de- 
signs, woven in fast colors, making it per- 
fectly washable. It retails everywhere for 


Only 10c a Yard 


If your dealer does not keep it send us his 
name, and we will mail you samples free of 
charge and inform you where to get it. 


FLANOLA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
P. O. Box 3094, Boston, Mass. 


All Women 


have had uncomfortable experience with 
old style corsets that break at the waist. 


The CRESCO 


possesses all the good features of other 
good corsets, and has these distinctive fea- 
tures of its own: 


Disconnected at Waist Line 
With Elastic Gores on the Side —so it 


Cannot Break at the Waist 


The next time you need a Corset try the 


CRESCO 


Style 302, Jean, Drab, 
White or — $1.00 
ave +8 Batiste 
Whit $1.00 


Style ai0, Summer 
Net. $1.00 


> Style 315, Nursing. 
eSN Jean, White or 
SY Drab, . . $1.50 
with Patent Bust 
Shield. Thebest N urs- 
ing Corset made. 
Style 311, Abdominal, 
Jean, White or 
Drab, . ° $2.00 
A reliable support for 
women requiring it. 
Style 314,Obesity Cor- - 
set, White or 












Drab, ‘ $2.50 
for reducing the Ab- 
domen. 


When the CRESCO is not kept by dealers order direct from 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET C0., Jackson, Mich. 
-— INDIAN BEAD WORK — 


We will send one 4-foot sample of our Indian 
Bead Chain to each family in the United States 
who will send us 10 Cents for postage and packing. 
We are dving this to introduce our catalogue of 
Indian and Oriental Beads with Instructions, De- 
signs and Loom for making all kinds of Fancy 
Bead Work. Send at once. Address, 

SHELL NOV. CO., 83 Chambers St., New York 
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MRS. RALSTON’S ANSWERS 








When she « 


their gowns, their wraps, 
trimmings, etc. While 


For Cool Days in Summer 

I want a new gown for business, the skirt of which 
I can use this summer and next autumn with sepa 
rate shirtwaists. What would you advi = om to get 

» ea 

I should suggest a shirtwaist suit of one of the 
dark blue and white hair-lined mohairs. Make the 
skirt in box-plaits attached to a short hip yoke 
Have the box-plaited and the sleeves also. 
Wear with this dress linen hemstitched collars and 
cuffs and a soft crushed leather belt. 


bodice 


Dress for Summer Afternoons 


What would make a nice suit to wear in the after- 

noons in the summer while I am on my vacation ? 
HELEN N. 

A brown linen suit made with a short skirt and a 
bolero jacket would be pretty. Have the skirt 
quite plain or trim it with bands of the linen. 
Make the bolero double-breasted coat shaped, with 
brown bone buttons and stitching. Wear with this 
a blouse of brown linen or pongee silk, and an écru 
straw hat trimmed with brown velvet ribbon. 


Washable Coat for a Child 

What kind of a washable coat would you suggest 
for a child between two and three years of age, to 
wear with thin dresses at the seashore ? 

Mrs. J. J. 

A coat of either linen or piqué. Such coats do 
not require linings and are pretty when made up in 
three-quarter length with box backs and double 
breasted fronts, trimmed with cape collars of the 
same material edged and finished with 
embroidery, or they can be simply made with band 
trimmings of white lawn feather-stitched in a shade 
to match the material of the coats. 


white 


Silk Coat and Skirt Suits 

Will black silk coat and skirt suits be worn this 
spring? GRACE. 

Black taffeta of the softest weave will be used for 
these suits. They will be made with Eton jackets 
of the dressy variety. For the more practical coat 
and skirt suit I should advise cloth. Silk is pre- 
ferred for shirtwaist suits. 


Suit for an Eighteen-Year-Old Girl 

What kind of cloth would be advisable for a nice 
coat and skirt suit for a girl of eighteen ? 

A.S.G. 

Dark blue mohair with a white pin stripe, or one 
of the gun-metal shades of gray in the same mate- 
rial, would be nice. Have it made with a plain 
jacket, twenty-two inches in length, tight-fitting in 
the back, and with a loose, semi-fitting, double 
breasted front, regulation coat sleeves and turnover 
notched collar. Use gray bone buttons on the coat. 
Have the skirt laid in wide, shallow box-plaits and 
trimmed with stitching around the lower edge. 


Summer Hat for a Middie-Aged Lady 

What style of summer hat would you advise for a 
middle-aged lady to wear to church with either silk 
or linen dresses ? Mrs. W. H. H. 

I should advise a toque of one of the soft, pliable, 
fancy straws combined with black tulle, using the 
straw for the crown and the tulle for the brim. 
Such a hat would be pretty if trimmed with a pom- 
pon of small black and white feather-edged ribbon 
or a cluster of smal! tea roses with their foliage. 


Removing a Grease Spot from Serge 

Please tell me how to remove a grease spot from 
a dark blue serge skirt ? Miss J. M. S. 

Try to draw out the grease by placing a coarse, 
heavy piece of brown paper, such as butchers use, 
over the spot, and over it a hot iron, not hot enough 
to scorch the paper, but hot enough to draw the 
grease into the paper. This will probably not 
remove all traces of the spot. If it does not try 
dampening it with a solution of benzine and tepid 
water. Do not attempt to use benzine near the 
fire or light of any kind except daylight. 


Black Gown for Best 
I want a new black gown of some thin material 
for church and calling — something that will do for 
an entire season. What material shall I get? 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Wool voile, or if a still thinner material is 
wished, silk voile, undoubtedly would be the nicest 
goods for such a gown. 


Midsummer Traveling Suit 

What would you suggest for a traveling suit for 
midsummer wear in Colorado ? ESTHER. 

I should advise a coat and skirt suit of mohair, 
either of a dark brown or of one of the mixed black 
and white colorings, made with a coat twenty-four 
inches in length, loose-fitting in the front and plain 
in the back. Have the skirt laid in either side or 
box-plaits stitched at the edge. The entire suit, 
made absolutely without trimming, may be worn 
with separate white washable shirtwaists. 


How Summer Shirtwaists Fasten 

Shall I make my summer shirtwaists to fasten 
down the front or the back ? ss mF 

Shirtwaists are made both ways. The plainer 
and less trimmed ones are fastened in the front, but 
those with embroidered yokes and bands fasten 
down the back, particularly if the wearer is slight in 
figure. 


MRS 


omes back she will 


RALSTON IS IN EUROPE 


be brim fullof new ideas. Her special facilities this 


year will be such as to make her able to tell her Journal readers exactly how to make 
their hats. 
Mrs. Ralston is 
one of her associate editors 


She will also tell of the new materials, new 


away her letters will be answered by 


A New Tailor-Made Suit 


I want to order a tailor-made suit. I wanta 
short skirt and some kind of a jacket that will be 
suitable for this summer and also for next fall. 
Please tell me the best color to select and also what 
quality of goods and how to have the suit made. 
Juia T. 

Either a dark blue and white pin-striped mohair 
or one of the black and white mixtures in Scotch 
tweed would be a nice material for a twenty-two to 
twenty-four inch length jacket. Have the jacket 
with a tight-fitting back, double-breasted, 
semi-fitting fronts, and either plain coat sleeves or 
wide bell sleeves with rolling cuffs. Make the skirt 
in one of the wide, shallow, plaited models with the 
edges of the plaits stitched, and the lower edge of 
the skirt stitched also. bone buttons the shade 
ot the material for the jacket. This will be all the 
trimming needed. 


made 


Use 


Skirt and Bodice for Summer 

Is camel’s hair cloth too heavy for a summer 
skirt, and is a silk bodice covered with lace proper to 
wear in midsummer ? PUZZLED. 


Camel’s hair cloth is too heavy a material for 
It would be better to put such a 
skirt away and keep it for next winter and have a 


new summer skirt of tweed or mohair. A silk and 


summer wear. 


net waist may be worn in midsummer on cool 
evenings. 
Favorite Colors This Summer 

What will be the favorite colors for summer 
clothes ? ANGELA 


and all its attendant shades. and blue — 
especially the clear 


Lavender 
porcelain and French blues 


— dull pastel green, and the lighter tints of brown. 


Jacket for a Woman of Forty-five 
What kind of material would you 
jacket for the summer and autumn 
forty-five years of age, to wear with 
skirt ? 
A fine light-weight melton cloth would be an 
excellent material for such a jacket. 


advise for a 
tor a woman 
a black silk 
SARAH T. 


Trimming a Dark Foulard Shirtwaist Suit 

How shall I trim a dark blue foulard shirtwaist 
suit for every-day wear ? HANNAH. 

Trim it with satin taffeta bands of a soft shade of 
blue, fagot-stitched together for the yoke. The 
skirt could be made without any trimming unless 
you wish to use the dress occasionally for best, when 
it would be pretty to trim the skirt with bands of 
the silk fagot-stitched to match the yoke, the bands 
being placed in groups of three at equal distances 
apart. 


Every-day Dresses for Sisters 

How shall I make the every-day summer dresses 
for my two girls, twelve and fourteen years of age 
respectively, and of what materials ? The materials 
must be inexpensive and serviceable. 

A MOTHER. 

Dark washable linens and striped calicoes would 
be both serviceable and inexpensive materials for 
the younger girl. Suits for girls of twelve are 
usually made with separate gored skirts, and blouses 
of a Kussian tunic shape, which extend from three 
to four inches below the belt-line, otherwise they are 
made exactly like little boys’ Russian blouse suits. 
For your daughter of fourteen I should also advise 
a plain gored skirt and a full gathered waist tinished 
with a belt of the material attached to the skirt. 
One-piece play dresses are better and more becoming 
to girls of her age than separate blouses and skirts. 
Make the waist with clusters of side or box plaits 
and with full bishop sleeves. trimming the cuffs and 
collar with folds of narrow white muslin or organdy. 


Gown for a Girl Graduate 

How shall I make my graduation gown and what 
material shall I get? I want something that will 
wash and last all summer. A READER. 

A pin-striped dimity or a small dotted Swiss 
would be a suitable material. The dress would be 
pretty if made with one of the quaint, fichu-trimmed 
1830 style waists, and with the skirt just touching 
the ground all around and of a perfect evenness its 
entire width. Trim the skirt with rows of shirring 
around the hips; if you are slight three rows will 
be enough; if not have more rows to hold it in 
more smoothly. Finish the lower edge either with 
two ruffles of the material put on with a heading, or 
with a deep hem and cluster of tucks. Trim the 
waist with a deep draped fichu of the dress material. 


Traveling Gown for a June Bride 

Will you tell a June bride what to select for 
a traveling gown? Iwant one the skirt of which I 
can wear afterward with odd blouses. I also want 
to be able to wear the jacket with other summer 
clothes. Miss L. O 


A navy blue cloth, a dark gun-metal gray or black 
would be the best colorings. If you have a black 
suit it could be brightened up by the coloring of 
your blouse and the trimming of your hat. If you 
get the blue or the gray you can wear either skirt 
with white blouses and your coat with other sum- 
mer dresses. Have the coat made with a double- 
breasted front and a detachable collar and revers of 
écru linen or white piqué, to wear for best. These 
detachable collars look pretty when the coats are 
left open over white linen or silk blouses. 





HIGH_POINT 


=) 
FEATHER wrient 


High in front, protects the waist 
between the bust and armpit, 
as well as under the arm. A 
necessity for many women 
when ordinary shaped shields 
fail. Insist upon 
KLEINERT’S 
HIGH POINT FEATHERWEIGHT 


keep 


6B. KLEINERT RUBBER CO 
BRUADWAY, NEW Vo 


If your dealer doesn't them, send 25 















DRESS WELL 


at small cost by 
trading at 


_GROSSMAN’S 


wy Agents 
">t Wanted 


ad 
FREE 


Beautiful 


RD B.GROSSMA 


WA 0 
D 170-172 STATE ST.CHICAGO MAN: 
The. GREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 


Skirt is macle of all wool Hamil 





















Showing 


latest ton cloth, black, blue and gray 

styles in Stitched straps and points with 
Ladies military buttons. $9 On 
Wearing Guarantee: : z THN 

Apparel No. 2.98 
A Waist mac « Japanese 
postal wash silk, black or white, 
brings lace insertion and 


it shirring, unlined, 


very nobby. 98 

No. 5803 rn. — 
SEND $1.00 and 
either or both the 
Styles will be sent 
C. O. D. for balance, with 

privilege of examination. 
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B* “Teneriffe and Filet Lace Easily Made ~ 


Proctor Wheel and Square of hard rubber, surfaces con- 
vexed, so that threads pick up easily, quickly. 

On Wheel, four sizes of Teneriffe Lace can be made. 

On Square, eight sizes Teneriffe Lace squares, besides 
various odd shapes and Filet Guipure Lace can be macle. 

Full instructions with each wheel and square. Booklet 
of Designs contains seventy illustrations of Teneriffe and 
Filet Lace. Prices as above. Ask your dealer for them 
or send money order direct to 
Proctor Teneriffe Lace W 


heel Co., Dept. A, Viroqua, Wis. 








The fifth edition of the Columbia Book of Yarns 
is ready —enlarged to 120 pages of instruction; 80 
different articles illustrated. Beautifully printed 
Worth a doliar, but your dealer and we sell it for 
15 cents to advertise 


COLUMBIA YARNS 


—the softest, finest, most elastic, and the cheapest, 
because they do so much work 


Mfrs. Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 











“DO GET YOUR 
HEM STRAIGHT.” 


Ladies, Attention! 


= 
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The Pelouze “ Hem Gauge ™ is an unvarying measure for hems, 
tucks, ruffles, distances between button holes, hooks and eyes. 
Beautifully nickel-plated. Handled by leading dealers. If your 
dealer hasn't it, we send it postpaid on receipt of currency and 
your dealer's name. Only 25 Cents. AGENTS WANTED 


Pelouze Scale and Mfg. Co., 120 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago 


Co tto Sil Width, 27 inches 


Price, 39 cents yard 
UNIVERSAL MFG. CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 





Samples free 




















































We Feed the World. 
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Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 


Capacity of mills 30,000 barrels a day, is sold in sacks and 
barrels all over the world, and consumers unite in saying : 


“If it isn’t Pillsbury’s, 
it isn’t the Best.” 


The ideal Wheat Food for breakfast, dinner and _ supper, 
Pillsbury’s Vitos, served in a hundred different ways, also 
is made by the millers of Pillsbury’s Best Flour. 


Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Western Department 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Rubens 
Infant Shirt 











FRONT VIEW. 


a FET 
— Degen 
































A Word to Mothers 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life-preserver. 
No child should be without it. It affords full pro- 
tection to lungs and abdomen, thus preventing 
colds and coughs, so-fatal to a great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no other, no 
matter what any unprogressive dealer may say. If 
he doesn’t keep it write to us. The Rubens Shirt 
has giaddened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
= want it accessible to all the world. 

he Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half 
wool and half cotton), wool, silk and wool and all No Buttons No Trouble 
silk to fit from birth to nine years. Sold at Dry- Patent Nos. 528,988 —550,233. 
Goods Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. 


Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago 








All the elements that 
give strength to the 
athlete and health to 
hisadmirersare found in 


CREAM OF WHEAT 


the food that makes strong men, and 
Keeps strong men in condition. 


“It makes a dainty breakfast 
and a delicious dessert”’ 














The culmination of progressive enterprise 
Two-Speed Gear, Coaster Brake 


CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 





Eastern Department 
































































